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TO 

EDWARD KE^EALY, E^q, 

BAKBIST£B-AX-J<ikW, GOAY'S IMN, LONDON. 



Ht Dear Sm: — 

To you, whose companionship was the solace of Ins closing 
jears ; whose tenderness smoothed his pillow in the last sad hours 
of fleedog life ; whose friendship finally devoted itself to record 
his career as a man of letters, this coUectioQ of the Ifiscellaneons 
Writings of the late Dr. Maginn owes much more than can be 
silently passed over. Without your kind assistance, I should have 
been unable^ in several instances, to affiliate many of the artieteSy 
80 perdnadonsly did our brilliant coontryman inaintain the anony* 
mens, and so Protean were his changes of style and subject. Kor 
could I have written the Life of Dr. Maglnn, which occupies a 
large space in this volume, without considerable indebtedness to 
the sadsfkctory biography contribated by you, in 1844^ to the 
Dublin University Magazine, 

In acknowledgment, then, of personal favors to myself, and 
also on acconnt of the zealous regard yon have so steadily and 
warmly manifested, in private and public, fi»r the genius and the 
reputation oi William Maginn, I take leave to dedicate these 
Tolomes of his Writings to you. 
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« 

While thus thanking you for much infoimation respecting Dr. 

Maginn, conveyed not only in the Magazine, but in your private 
communications, let me avail myself of this opportunity of expres- 
sing my gratitude to others. 

Flaee aux Damet ! I regret that two townswomen of the Doc- 
tor's (one of whom knew him from his college-days, the other 
having remembered him ever since her own childhood), while 
they gave me many interesting personal details, shrink &om the 
publicity of seeing their names in print. 

I have to proffer my thanks to them, and would also express my 
gratitude, for information respecting Dr. Maginn and his writings, 
to my friend Bichard Martin, of the Middle Temple, London ; to 
my brother, J. Campbell Mackenzie, of GoMgncm^s Messenger^ 
Paris ; and also to Mr. Henry Plunkett, and Mr. Robert Walter 
Jones (Professor of music), both now of New York city. I might 
extend the list-»and must not omit Mr. Evert A. Duyckinck, for 
the use of books from his own fine collection ; and Mr. John 
McMuilen, of the New York Society Library, whose courtesy has 
often enabled me to refer, while editi&g these volumes, to the 
noble army of books of which he is the intelligent conmiissai^. 

The greater jDart of my leisure, during the last two years, has 
been dtn oted to the editing of the series, of which the present is 
the Mh and concluding volume. The success which its predeces- 
sors have met with assures me that, in this vast nation of readers, 
writers, and thinkers, such a. man as William iJiiAGDi^^ is fully 
appreciated in his works. 

Ever yours faithfully, 

B. Shslton Maokenzik. 

New Yobk, March 2, 1857. 
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OV 
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BT DB. SHELTON BCACEBHZIE. 



It wbs my original intention to prafaee tliu ooodndoo oC the Itte 
JDr. M«g^n*8 MiBcellanies, with the biognphieal notice which I wrote 
for, and prefixed to, the fifth volnme of the NoCTsa Ambrobiaiijb — 
that remarkable and brilliant aeriea of papers which, for many yeara, 
helped to make BUttkwood^s Magaxine the leading periodical of 
Britain. It haa been anggeated, however, by thote to whose opinion I 
have pleasure in aabmitting, that the additional materials which haye 
aecomnlated in my hands smce that sketch was written, are of snffi- 
dent interest and importance to jnstify the presentation of a more ex- 
tended M emmr, in which I can not only make nse of the labors of pre- 
vwvm writers, bat a^ul myself of infinrmatum recently supplied to my- 
aelf by aeverel of Dr. Maginn's oldest and moat ^miliar friends. 

The groundwork of every Memoir of Dr. Maginn must necessarily 
be, up to the present time, that higfaly-interesting notice, accompanying 
his portrait in the Dublin Vhieem^ Magazine^ for January, 1844. 
The autiu)r was Edmund'Kenealy, now a barrister in London, a native 
of Cofk, like Maginn himself— like him, too, a scholar and a poet— 
whose friendship cheered the close of his chequered lifo, whose humar 
nity smoothed the iriUow of the dymg man of genius— whose conside- 
rate afibction honored his memory in death as it had soothed his su^r- 
iogs in the sorrow and sickness of clodng life. That biography, 
evidently written with intimate knowledge of the departed, and abound- 
ing in facts gathered from his own lips, is equally creditable to the 
heart and head of its gifted writer. Thia is the place, perhaps, where 
I have to acknowledge additional information, respecting Maginn and 
his writings, voluntarily supplied to me by Mr. ^nealy, and to ex- 
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press? YYiy regret that the duty of makitis; this collection of the Miscel- 
lanies was not executed by that eminently well-([ualified gentleman — 
the demands of his profession drew too largely upon his time to pr rmlt 
his performing it, even if it were advisable to reproduce in England 
articles many of which are eo personally or ])olitically severe and sar- 
castic upon living men. He wrote, -when supplying me with n li«r of 
the magazine articles actually avowed by Maginn, to say : ** You have 
a glorious o))portunity to edit a rare work, where you have no fear of 
libel laws before your eyes. Maginn's best things can never be repub- 
lished here, until all his victims have pnpsed from the scene.'* 

Another biography of Dr. Maginn appeared in the Irish Quarterly 
Jxeview, for September, 1852, written with great kindliness of feeling, 
corisideral)le fulness of detail, admirable candor, and large ]>ersonal 
knowledge, friendship, and appreciation. It was anticipated that Pro- 
fessor Wilson would have delighted to pay a final tribiit^^ to his old 
friend and collaborateur in Blackicood ; indeed it was repurLcii tliat he 
wn* engaged in such a memorial of friendly regard — however, the 
hope was not realized, and Christopher North ))ermitted Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty to go to his long honip, without an}^ regretful mention, in a 
periodical which owed so much to the fecundity of his early manhood, 
the cilervescence of his wit, the geniality of his humor, and the profun- 
dity of his learning. 

The life of Dr. Maginn, though not marked by remarkable circum- 
stances, cannot be considered as uneventful. It is doubtful whether, 
markt'd by ThSught rather than Action as his course was, he bad not 
lived as much, in that short period, as many occupying a prominent 
position in public, have done in twice the space of time. One of his 
bif)grophers observes: "It lias been said that the liVes of literary men 
in Kngland are, in gnieral, dnvoid of incidents either interesting or ex- 
citing, and yet, in all the long catalogue of human joys and sorrows, of 
combats against the world, and of triumphs over dilliculties ahiiost in- 
surmountable, of instances where the itniomitable will has raised its 
possessor to the enjoyment of every object sought, and to the full frui- 
tion of every hojie long cherished, where can such glorious cxanijjles 
be found ns in the ])ages of literary biography ? It is true that many 
a noble intellect has hern ^^hattered in the ])ursTiit of literary fame; it 
is trnc that ghastly fr)rms of mnrtyred genius flit across the scene, and 
that, trom the lowest depths of the deep hearts of Poets, the cry of 
gnawini:; hunger, and the wail of helpless, hopeless sorrow arises, with 
an anguish more frightful than that of Philoctetes, more uwlul than 
that of Lear. Truly, literature has had its martyrs." After referring 
to the misery of Nash, Churchyard, and Stowe — to the sad fate of 
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Chatterton « to the ebarities of Goldsmitli, ainicl his own need — * to the 
hnmaiuty of Johneon, proved in bis deepest poreity— to the leckless 
career of Byron — the lettered mnshigs of ^oniew<^ ^ the work and 
toil of Soathey — he adds* read the noble life of Scotti that record of 
geninst of manhood, and of goodness, and learn the interest that marks 
every day in the life of a literaiy man. It is not by reason alone of its 
fasdnatbg details, that literary biography ahonld be prized and es- 
timated. The author, more dian any other man, risee by his own 
merits or sinks through his own faults. Even in tlie days when the lot 
of the man of genins was, bnt too often — 

" ' Toil, enyy, want, the Patron, and the jail,' 

the want and the jaU were frequently attribntable to his own miscon- 
duct; but, in this our age, when from literature have sprung the glo- 
ries of the Church, the Bench, the Senate, and the Bar, genius need no 
longer dress in rags, or live in poverty— its Patron is the Public — 
and for him who is entering on the journey of life, the best guide will 
be the biography of some literary man of the time. He will tliere dis- 
cover how, by honorable conduct, and by persevering application, aU 
the honors of the kingdom can be obtained — and how, on the other 
hand, the brightest gifts of genius are useless, if desecrated by idleness, 
or by misapplication.** 

With equal truth and force, does the writer add (particularly refer- 
ring to Dr. Maginn) : In all the sad instances of misapplied genius 
amongst the literary men of the nineteenth century, the subject of this 
memoir is the most glaring and the most pitiable. * When the funeral 
pyre was out, and the last valediction over, men took a lasting adieu 
of their interred friends, little expecting the curiosity of future ages 
should comment upon their ashes.* So writes Sir Thomas Brown, and 
as we look back througb the life of William Maginn, we wish that he 
had borne in mind this quaint thought of the old moralist, and had felt 
with him, that we must all * make provision for our names,* because, 
* to subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in du- 
ration.* Had Maginn thought thus he would have saved himself many 
a heart-sickening pang, many a weary hour of depression, and of peni- 
tence for days cast away, in which he had been prodigal of that which 
would have been to him wealth, honor, fame — his glowing, brillianti 
glorious genius. True it is, that in the life of William Maginn, there 
was no disgrace : the Cork schoolmaster was of that class in which 
Johnson places Milton, men whom no employment can dishonor, no 
occupation degrade. But in the morning of l^e the gay thoughtless- 
ness of bis heart bore himf smiling, through many a day of sorrow, and 
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gnv ami tliou-litli he continued to the end of hi'* too brief existence. 
* Never making provision for his name,' he is umv one of those mind- 
wrecks who have drifted from ' fliis liaiik ami .-hoal of time,' into the 
wide, dark, ocean of the world's forgeti ulness — his brilUant life-labors 
uncollected, and bat in part known, scattered through the pages of 
periodical publications, whilst his grave is neglected* unmarked, and 
nameless.*** 

It is not as ;i mere literary performance, executed with the hope 
of atibrding mlunnntion or entertainment, for a short time, that I 
now record ** the short an 1 simple annals" of William Maginn's life. 
There is as deep a moral m it as can be found in many a serious- 
thoughted homily, and my labor will not have been cxecntcd in vnin, if 
5t show to living aspirants for literary distinctioa that CJenius ilself is 
little worth, in that excitinfr stni^igle, unless it be accompanied and 
supported by solidity of chaiucti r and discretion of conduct. Of Dr. 
Maginn it may be said, as of too i^any others, that he had 

"Talsiits, like wator in tbe deiert wasted, 

because he did not resolutely resist the temptations to self-indulgence 
which Society, ever eager for companionship with the gifted and the 
distinguished, threw in his path. In his case they led to broken for- 
tunes, mined health, and an early grave. The touching lesson which 
his Me and death can teach will not be wholly thrown away, 1 hope, 
because it has so weak an expment as myself. 

With these remarks, perhaps not wholly uncalled for, I proceed to 
my task. 

William Maginn, born at Cork, on November 11, 1794, was the 
eldest son of an eminent classical scholar, who for many years kept an 
academy in Marlborougih street in that city. This school was held in 
high estimation and liberally patronized by the leading families of the 
county and its capital. The elder Maginn havini^ noticed that his son, 
at a very early age, exhibited unusuril alnlities, learning everything as 
if by intuition, cultivated them so carefully and successfully that, be- 
fore he had completed his tenth year, William Maginn was sufficiently 
advanced to enter Trinity College, Dublin. The entrance examination 
there is nearly as difficult, after four years' study, as that on which 
students obtain their degrees at the Scotch and many other universi- 
ties. Maginn's answering was so gootl, on this examination, that (the 
rank being invariably given according to merit) he was pjaced*' among 

^ Irish Quartaitf Review, vol. ii. pp. 593-597. Article ^ Dr. Maginn. 
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the first ten, out of more than a hundred competitors, two thirds of 
whom were double his own ni'e. 

The distinction which he thus obtained, at the commencement of his 
ujliversity career, he preserved to its close. He passed through all his 
classes with credit, obtained several prizes, and appeared to learn every 
thing without an effort. He was the reputed author of a poem, enti- 
tled " Mncas Eunuchus,'' which caused no little excitement, by the 
eccentricity of its fancy, and the boldness of its thoughts. General 
opiniim marked him out, thus early, as a person likely to distinguish 
Itimself in after-life. He graduated before he was fourteen. No one 
(stnce the briUiant career of Cardinal Wolsey, at Oxford) better merited 
the appellation of »* The Boy-Bachelor." His college tutor, Dr. 
Kyle, then a fellow and afterward Provost of the UniversiQrt* was . 
miich attached to him, coDSideriog him the head of his class, and re- 
peatedly declared in after years, that Magum, while in his teena. bad 
more literary and general knowledge than moat men of mature age 
whom he had ever met. He survived hia enunent pupil aeveral 
years. 

The erudite and eccentric Dr. Barrett (subsequently amberalized by « 
O'Doherty in Blackwood's Magazine^) was Professor of Hebrew, 
on Erasmus Smith's foundation, in Trinity College, at the time of 
Maginn's matriculation there. The lad entered, as has already been 
related, with great distinctioot and his extremely javenile appearance 
excited surprise and interest. He wore a short jacket* with Uuge linen 
collar and frill tamed over, and a small leather cap. He wa^ nnly ten 
years old, and even more childlike in appearance than years. The day 
after his entrance, as be was crossing the College-yard, in a student's gown 
which had received several tucks to reduce it to a wearable length, he 
met Dr. Barrett, wlu^ supposing that somebody bad thus dressed up 
a schoolboy in order to raise a laugh, angrily accosted hinit in his usual 
and peculiar mode of iaterrpgatioo, with D*ye see me now 1% Who 

♦ In 1830, on the death of Dr. St Lawrence, Dr. Samuel Kyle was made 
Bishop of Cork and Ross, at the head of which See he remained until his 
death in 1848. It was his friendship which provided Magion's two brothers^ 
John and Charles, with cliureli-prei'ermeut. 

t See the '* Luctus on the Death of Sh- Daniel Donnell/' (Odoherty Pa- 
pers, vol. ii. p. 69) for a Hebrew Dirge on the Bruiser, by Barrett, and (the 
bstiue vol. pp. 327-342) for " Letters fiom the Dead to the Living," for Bar- 
rettiana and Oattiana. 

X Banett so inTariably commenced with this question, that, ivhen examin- 
ing for a Fellowship, where no language but Latin is used, he claasleally trans- 
lated his pet phrase into Vtdeaneme nunc V* 
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are you, little boy, and where are you going in that gown I" Young 
Maginn, not knowing who addressed him, and somewhat elevated 
by his yesterday's success, confidently answered, Maginn, of Cork ; 
I got tenth place at entrance, yesterday ; I am going now to find Dr. 
Barrett, that I may get the Hebrew premium." Barrett, then re- 
membering that he had heard the lad spoken of at the Fellows' table, 
the evening before, kindly patted him on tlie Iiead, and responded, 
•'D'ye sec me now ; I am Dr. Barrett, and if I had to look for yon, 
'twould be long ere I could find yoo, you are so small. Come along, 
and let me hear whether yon know the Hebrew alphabet." Maginn 
could translate, as well as reed Hebrew, to Barrett's surprise and satis* 
faction, and was actually awarded the premioro. When the anecdote 
was mentioned, in his presence, years sabseqnently, Maginn disclaimed 
any partictilar merit on that occasion, remarking diet Hebrew was very 
little read in Old Trinity" at that time, its acquisition being optional 
even with advanced divinity students, and that, after all, there was 
small merit in his being acquainted with a language much older, and 
tnach easier, as it had fewer words, than Greek. It was under Dr. 
Barrett's private instructions that, in his third collegiate year, Maginn 
learned Sanscrit and Syriac. 

Having taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts, Maginn returned to 
Cork, where he became classical teacher in his father's school. He 
continued in this capacity for f^everal years, during which he applied 
himself, to the completion of his own education, not limiting his read- 
ing to the classics and the Continental living languages, but plunging 
deeply into English literature, ancient as well as modern. Few men 
had read so much as Maginn, up to his thirtieth year (when he went 
to reode in London), and fewer still had such a memory, with a 
sort of intuitive method of instantaneously bringing its hoarded treasnres 
into use exactly when they were required. His mind became satu- 
rated, as it were, with knowledge the most varied and extensive. He 
could speak and write German, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and modem Greek, with as much ease as if each had been his mother- 
tongue, before he had reached the age of twenty-five, and he subse- 
quently mastered Swedish, Russian, and the ^Basque dialect, besides 
having sonte acquaintance with the Turkish and Magyar tongues. 
From childhood he was familiar with the Celtic — delighting to make 
philological comparisons between the nati . e Irish, the high-sounding 
Gslic, and the many-consonanted Welsh. In more mature life, one of 
his amusements was to compose ^uaft-Irish songs and narrative poems, 
and gravely pass them off. on some of his enthusiastie countr3rmen, as 
orig^la]8, which he had collected from the chanted redtatioos of old 
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crones in country districts. As uilght be expected, any pilgrims who 
essayed to retrace his stej>s and emulate his labors, seldom found the 
exact locality which he described, auU never happed U[)un the aged 

ballail-reciters. 

It was durinw his tutorship in his lather's schtjol, thul Mo^rinn 
first acfiuircd a taste for and close familiuiiiy with standanl Kn^lish 
iiUrature. He had the advantage of using the Cork Library, which 
contained a large and well-choscn collection of books, It is not too 
much to say, that scarcely u volume, among the thousands on the 
shelves around him there, but had been looked into by him, at least. 
Thus, he made acquaintance with all sorts of subjects — and what he 
once read, however slightly, apj)eared to rest on his mind, until the 
very moment for availaljly reprodacing it, years afterward. Ir may 
be recorded, for the satisfaction of the readers (and writers) of prose 
£ction, that Maginn, like O'Connell, was a determined novel-reader. 

The elder Maginn was a teacher of the old school, as regards the 
care used in grounding his pupils well in grann/iar, and resembled (and 
anticipated) the late Dr. AmoM, of Rugby, in caring rather to develop 
the intellect than to limit it to the performance of settled and n i^ine 
tasks. The famous Dr. Busby, of birching memory, who certainly 
did not "spare the rod*' during the fifty-five years of his supremacy in 
Westminster School, used to say that he threw his learning among his 
pupils, and they scrambled for it. Neither Roger Ascham, nor John 
Milton, nor Samuel Johnson — an illustrious trinity ctf schoolmasters! 
— acted thus. They worked laboriously w ith every b(»y, endeavoring 
to make scholars of them, whether Nature had also d(nie her part, for 
that purpose, or not. Mr. Maginn, w lio had spent a life-time in teach- 
ing, knew that it wus well to allow the young mind to follow its own 
bent, very often. If he found a pupil taking kindly to mathematics, 
for example, and not inclined to pay attention to Horace or Homer, ho 
wf)uid permit him to follow his bias — because the acquisition of one 
description of knowledge prepared and even led the mind to under- 
stand an<l master another. His own son (the Doctor) was an exception. 
If ever a schoolboy wus iuerally crammed with learning, it was Wil- 
liam Maginn, who was a fortunate exception to the general rule that 
precocities rarely fulfil, in manhood, the promise of their youth. 

C<Jik vvub tlie assize-town of the largest county in Ireland, and the 
Munster bar included some of the best lawyers and most gifted orators 
of the country — Barry Yeiverton, Thomas Goold, and John Philpot 
Curran, were among them — during the greater part of Mr. Maginn's 
professional residence. It was his fre(juent j^raciiee. during the assizes, 
to send bis first or advanced class into one of the Courts, with iastruc- 
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dons to preteat him, next day, with a report of tome trial of intenat. 
Each pupil was to draw np this report witfaoQt asristaacet and the pre- 
mittm was given not to that which (aa Mr. Maginn wodd say) had 
crawled like a snail*' over the facta, but to that which had generalized 
them, giving breadth to the narrative, and condensing the legal points 
presented dniing the jadlciBl inqiury. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
he wotdd prefer a report, as minute as if It had been intended for news- 
paper publication. The aim constanlly was to make the pupils ikink 
^to induce them to exercise the faculty of reasoning, of geneializadon, 
of memory. It was a novel plan, bnt its success showed it to be as 
practical as it was new. 

The elder Maginn died in 1813— it was believed, of a brdten heart* 
At that tame, an emittent sugar-baker, and great local politidan, was a 
leading member of the Corporatiott of Cork, and a man of double-refined 
RespectabiHty, inasmuch as he not only " kept a gig" but was able to 
afibrd a carriage and pair. One evening, as this magnate was riding in hia 
* aristocratic vehicle, driven by a gigantic Jehu of most imposing ap> 
pearance, Mr. Magimi happened to be walking across the street, and 
seeing the sldermanic chariot dashing forward at headlong speed, felt 
no inclination to abandon his superior right, as a pedestrian, to the use 
of the highway.* He held up bis cane, as a caution for the coachman 
to draw in his cattle — an intimation which was not obeyed, so that old 
Maginn narrowly escaped being run over and knocked down. Had the 
matter ended here, all would have been well. But the coachman, sud- 
denly pulling up his team, jamped off* the box, wrested the cane from 
the hands of the astonished schoolmaster, violently beat him with it 
about the head and breast, and did not desist until the otject of his 
brutulity lay on the ground, senseless. This feat accomplished, the 
coachman resumed the reins, and drove away. Mr. Maginn indicted the 
man for the assault, anJ summoned, to corroborate his own statement, 
the only other j)crson who had witnessed the occurrence — namely, 
the alderman. That person, however, _£fave such a color to the facts, in 
order to save his otlending servant, that the jury gave a verdict of 
«*Not, Guilty." Considering this as throwing a public discredit upon 

« The rights of pedestrians, it should be known, are distinctly recognized 
and protected, not only by the law, bnt by more than one judidal decision. 

If a pedestrian be walking across the street, at a regular -crossing, when a 
vehicle of any sort, drawn by one or more horses, be coming along, it is the 
legal duty of the driver to diminish his speed, so as to allow safe transit 
across the road, for the foot-passenger. This is founded on the rational 
principle that a man is more worthy than a brute, and should liave precedence 
and regard accordingly. 
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his own veracity, Mr. Magiiin's sensidve natore was so deeply 
vronnded, that he never quitted his house after thtti until somo weeka 
after* when he was removed to faia last earthly resting-place. The 
personal injaries he aiistained were ao grievous, that it ia probable they, 
even more than chagrin, caused this tragic dinouement, Assnredly^ 
aa the law was administered in Ireland at that period, when packing 
jmiea was the rale, and justice the exception (in all cases where a civic 
dignitary waa involved), Mr.Maginn was ilUadviaed when he eonght 
legal redress against the servant of an alderman. As waa said) in lan- 
guage more homely than polished, it was like bringing a suit against 
the black gentleman and holding the court in a certam hot place, whose 
name is not mentioned ** to ears polite." 

William Maginn was only twenty years old at his father's death. 
Upon him, as head of a large funily, a great responsibility waa then 
thrown. He met it manfully, cheerfully adopting and earnestly act- 
ing upon the advice of his friends that he ahould continue the school. 
So general was the public estimation of hia ability that, in his handa, 
the school maintained l^e high reputation which it had obtained from 
hia father'a scholarship and tact. He continued at the head of thia 
seminary for ten years, when he retired, to push his fortune as a man 
of letteia in London, and was succeeded by his brother John, who re- 
tained the sceptre — t. the ferule — untililiaving entered the Church, 
he obtained such preferment from J^hop Kyle as enabled him to dis- 
pense with the emoluments school-teifthing brought in. 

One of Ma£^n*a biographers*' aaya, " We have often felt consider^ 
able aurprise at the fact, that Ma|^ could ever suppose himself, in 
any degree, meant by nature for an instructor. We have, in our time, 
known many men of geniua, and we believe most firmly, that with tho 
exception of the lamented Thomaa Arnold, of Rugby, not one was cal- 
culated to become a teacher. But Maginn, the rollicking, laughing, 
wit-squandering, waa the moat preposterously unsuited of all. Events, 
however, soon proved that by folbwing up the careful plans of his 
father, he could subsist comfortably, upon the receipts of his school. 
He had kept his name upon the CoUege books, and thinking that the 
grave prefix. Doctor, might add something toliis reputation, he, in the 
year 1616, when only twenty-three years old, took the degree of 
LL. D. The Doctor was not at any loss for pupils, his school was 
well and folly attended, and certainly it was owing to great merit, rather 
than to the jKwsession of any of those qualities which are usually sup- 
posed to be the distinguishini^ attributes of a schoolmaster. Solemn 

* Irish Qtiarterly Bmew, vol. ii. pp. 697-'8. 

B 
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and steady be never oould become, and allliongb one of the beat Enji- 
Jish paiodiatt with bia pen^ be was a very bad miinie in bis eoodnct. 
The idea of aaaoming a virtue* or any thing elae, which he had nol» 
never entered his mind. He was one of those men who* if the fale of 
worlda depended on it» conld not play the hypocrite for five minntea 
He was not formed by nature to be a pedagogue, and bis display of 
learning never needed that excuse cf Sir Walter Scott for the vain old 
teacher, * the man is mortal, and has been a schoolmaster.* He was 
more like Fuller^s model, who does not * scorn to touch the school but 
by the pnnie of an usher — out of his school, he is no whit pedanttcal« 
in carriage or discourse.* ** 

It is proper to state that, taking his degree of Doctor of Laws befoxa 
he had entered his twenty-fourth year, Maginn was the very youngest 
person who bad ever received it from the Universi^ of Dublin. la 
point of fact, however, he might have taken it a year ^arlibr, according 
to his college standing, which dated from the time he graduated as 
Bachelor of Arts. * • 

Against the assumption that, as a wit-squanderer. Dr. Maginn was 
unsuited for the responsible profession of teaching* unfortunately rests 
the fact that — although not equal to hi^ father, who was the very 
Prince of Pedagogues — he advanced his pupils so well, and grounded 
them so thoroughly that their parents had every reason for being 
aatisfied with their progress. One of his pupils* now in New York, 
who had the advantage of instfuction from Mr. Maginn as well as 
from the Doctor, informs me that the pupils obtained a greater 
amount of general knowledge from the latter* He appeared to care 
little whether they mastered any particular branch of learning, at 
a stated time, provided they could show that they bad mastered some 
other* He did not carry out this, of course, to an extreme point, but a 
lad who displayed general intelligence — who showed that he learned, 
not parrot-Toted, but with thorough understanding of the subject— was 
invariably a favorite with Maginn. At that rime, as now, pupils who 
were reading Greek and Latin frequently availed themselves of trans- 
lations (commonly called eog$, in the Irish schools), to save them> 
selves the trouble of word-hniiting through lexicon end diction- 
aries.* Maginn, who had probably had recourse to the same assistance 
in his youth, had no mercy on the pupil who dumsily ** conveyed'* 

* Some of my readen may have heard of Frofessor Anihon's remsri^ when 
one of his dasses had eridentlj trusted to Bohn's tnmslatioos more than their 
own Industry : " I wish/' said he, *< there was more nmde and less Bekn in 
your translations to*day/' 
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wbat was tihen called a construing from any of these translationn. Hit 
memory was so good that, if the exact words of any of these aids was 
givent he would immediately name the author, page and line* whence 
it had heen taken, and laugh at the comveyancer for heing so weak 
as to dunk of deceiving Hm. 

Another especial point in Maginn's mode of training young people 
must not be passed over. He inculcated, by all means in his power* 
the necessity of upholding the dignity of Truth* Other offences might 
be excused or forgiven — against any violation of the truth he was 
stem and implacable. If any ehaige were brought against a pupil, and 
by him denied, *^ upon hia word of honor,'* the accusation was disposed 
ti by that denial : wo to the lad, however, if !t afterward appeared that 
the denial was untrue. The result was, a high tone of honorable and 
manly feeling pervaded the whole body of his pupils. Among them* 
selves, even, one of the heaviest offences was a violation of the truth 
-*it was one of the rarest also. 

While Maginn resided in Cork, it obtained the name of '* The Athens 
of Ireland," and was highly distingaithed for the energy and success 
with which its sons applied themselves to the cultivation of literature. 
Among the most eminent Irishmen of the present day, at least one half 
belong to the city or county of Cork. An eminently social man, Ma- 
ginn aoon became the life, grace, and ornament of society,'* in his 
native city. A number of young men who used frequently to meet at 
the Cork Library, attracted by mutual literary tastes, speedily recog- 
nised him as one of their leaders, and placed themselves very much 
under his guidance. All of them were members of the Cork Philo- 
sophical and Literary Society, one feature of which was its branching 
off into a weekly debating club, during a particular season of the year. 
Maginn did not appear among the speakers — from an impediment in 
his utterance, very slight in ordinary conversation, but sometimes appa- 
rent under the excitement of society or wine. Occanonally, he would 
join in the debate, earnestly and eloquently, confident in his own know- 
ledge of the subject, and in the certainty of addressing a most friendly 
audience. He had a proper Irish detestation and contempt for set 
speeches and prepared orations, thinking rea^y, better than carefully 
eut-and'dry eloquence. But, though he made few oratorical displays, 
he assisted those who did, and I have heard of more than one instance 
where he has assisted the weak side of an argument, by rapidly 
pencilling down, for the use of a speaker who was replying on the 
general question, a variety of quotations and illustrations from various 
writers, known and unknown, which certainly settled the disputed 
points, but » having been ingeniously inaprovised on the nuwient by 
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the ready-witted Doctor — might be looked for in ymn in any edition 
of the authors from whom they professed to be taken* 

Mr.-Kenealy says, Of this club Magino soon became m member, 
and soon distinguished himself above all others for the depth and nni- 
veraality of his reading. To one of his satirical tiim« the opportunity 
for exercising his witt which the foibles of the various members pre- 
sented to himi was too tempting to be overlooked ^ and accordingly 
we find him at this early period, levelling his shafts at such of his asso- 
ciates as were the most prominent in absurdity, priggishness, or pre- 
tension — and flinging about him epigrams and jests, as wildly and Ube* 
rally on the small people of the beautiful city,* as in after years on the 
Chancellors and Ministers of the British empire. Bnt none of these 
trifles will bear transcription. They are as ephemeral as the boobies 
who provoked them/' 

The vehicle by which these squibs, satires, and facetie, were given 
to the pnblic, was a remarkably small folio of four pages,*' edited by 
a clever minniken named John Boyle, and published semi-occasionally. 
The subscription was a guinea a year (which was understood to exempt 
the subscriber from any very severe mention), and no number could be 
puichased separat^y — so secret was its issue, from fear of the libel- 
laws. The publication occurred at the good pleasure of Mr. Boyle, 
whenever be had as much racy material as sufficed to fill four pages of 
letter-paper. It rarely appeared even as often as once a fortnight, but 
supplied town's talk for a week, when it was afloat. Neither Maginn 
nor any other contributor received the slightest remuneration. The 
profit, which may have been a clear four hundred pounds a year, was 
wholly and solely absorbed by Mr. Boyle, who bore the brunt of what* 
ever his friends wrote. It was difficult to fix any legal responsibility 
upon him, howevert because he eschewed such a notoriety as a regular 
publication-office (the paper being droppedt early in the roofiung, at 
people's hall-doors and down their areas), and Bc^le never deeeended 
to the mercantile vulgarity of paying the usual newspaper-stamp 
duties to the pubfic exchequer. Now and then, he waa V dropped 
upon** by some tiQg;ry pater-familias or irritated dandy, but being almoat 
a dwarf in size, Boyle passed through life with few personal attacks, a 
aort of •« chartered libertine*' of the press. Maginn and his frienda 
wrote, not so much for him as for <Aeiiisej«e«*- wanting a medium of 

* In ft comic Irish ballad is the line— 

"In the beautiAiI dtj called Coik,'' 

and, in consequence, eveiy Mnnstermaa always speaks of Cork as "Hie 
heautiftacity/' 
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co»nmunication with the public. The Frcelwlder^ which was liberal 
in its political tone, luuiid its occupation «;one about the time that Wel- 
lington and i^eel granted CalhoUc iMnancipation. By virtue of the 
wit effervesced in its pa^es, Boyle got the credit of being a satiri^st of ' 
the first water. He was not the last editor who has gt)t credit and 
made money on the strenirth of what his helps have done. 

Chief, for many years. :unono; the wits and satirists of The Freeholder 
was Dr. Maginn. It was not in liis nature to s^pare the quip and ilie 
jest, the epigram and the satire, upon his townsmen's vulnerable 
points. In his youth, he as freely and fearlessly hit at them, right and 
left, as, in riin r y* ais, at statesmen, publicists, and antbors. Through- 
out his Hie he never could understand how, when the arrow had hit the 
mark, it was possible for it tf> rniikle in the wonnd. That, after the 
v> rir( r had forgotten the squib, the victim whom it had ridicule ! coiikl 
feel annoycii, was wholly out of his calcnlntinn — almost beyond his 
compreht i]sii ;n. Npvor was satirist less inliuenced by ill-nature. There 
was no motive of malice m bi« wittiest sarcasms. The subject tempted 
him — he dashed off the impromptu — lau^^hed at it, as other? did — 
dismissed it from his mind — and saw no reason why he should not be 
as friendly as brfore with those whom he had made ridiculous. 

That Dr. Maginn, with occasional leisure, his head filled with learn- 
ing and miscellaneous knowledge, and teeming with wit and frolic, 
should take to more serious authorship than what suited IMLr. Boyle's 
Freeholder^ need tuM be wondered at. He commenced writing for 
London and Edinburgh publishers in the year 1819, at the age of 
twenty-five. Two years before, William Jerdan had commenced the 
Literary Gazette^ in London, and William Blackwood had established 
Maga in Edinburgh. To both, fresh and brilliant talent was of great 
impKjrtance, and they found it, most abundantly, in the volunteer con- 
thbations of Dr. Maginn, who, for a long time, maintained, with cari- 
ous pertinacity, a strict incognUo with both. 

Mr. Jerdan says, that Maginn commenced his literary career, oat of 
Ireland, in the Literary Gazette, A little before the date of his com- 
momcating with Blackwood, he first tried his anonymous experiment 
on me, and under the name of Grossman, No. 8 Marlborough street, 
Cork, sorprised and delighted me more than I can express. I can well 
remember with what pleasure I was wont to receive his large folio 
sheet, covered closely all over with manuscript, and supplying me with 
rich and sparkling matter, to adorn and enliven, at least two or three 
numbers of the ' Miscellaneous Sheet.' There was always a perfect 
shower of varieries ; i>oetry, feeling, or burlesque ; classic paraphrases, 
anecdotes, illustrations of famous aoeient authors (displaying a vast 
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acquaintance with, and fine aj)j)n'riation of tliem), and* in shnrt, Mr. 
CnissiiiJiu's proper hand on the aiiJros of a letter, and the post-mark 
* Cork,' were about the most welcome sight that could meet my edito- 
rial rye, an<l relieve my editoriul anxieties. In publishing, he adopted 
all kinds of signature;*, and never could be traced by them; and till he 
chose to tlirow i iV tlu; veil of mystery, and treat you confidentially, it 
was as imptissiblc lo know * where to have him,' as it was to have Mrs. 
Quickly! In later days he way often funning — lean find no other 
word to express it — ia Blackwood and the Gazette nt the same time, 
and getting up ^ u h strange equivoques as were no less puzzling thaa 
amusinir. He wu^ Ok* master of Punch, pulled the strini^s as he listed, 
and made the pup] < dunce, sijueak, and tight, tor the sheer eotertain- 
ment of the ^:apiug crowd.'* 

At thai time, and for many years after, the Literary Gazette was a 
sort of '* insiitulion" in the United Kingiloin of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. It was generally im;)firtutl, ua<i always veryearlv, in its notices 
of new works, ^zivin^ copiuii-, am! well-selected (juotations from them. 
It touched on art, science, iiiusic, and the drama with a fosterincj and 
graceful hand. It was essentiallv a literary 7je?i\s-paper, gi'^'i"^ fuU 
and authentic inforuiuLion on iiuoks and book-makers. In its pages 
many writers who have since won a world-wide reputation first ap- 
peared in print. Mr, Jerdan, the editor, without hein^ in onv TTi;inner 
a reraarkuljlc man, had good taste and good nature — two him^^ excel- 
lent things ia a literary journal. He had tact, also, with considerable 
industry, and went a great deal into London society. He was pre- 
cisely the person to conduct such a journal. Writing execrublt poetry 
himself — his facetiae was at once labored and dull — he yet ktiew 
what good poetry was, and so encouraged the writers of it rhnt the Ga- 
zcttf , for years, was a nest of singing-birds. At the time when 
Maginn commenced writing for it, the Literary Gazelle was the only 
weekly journal exclusively devoted to bcllcs-lcttrea^ and, conducted aa 
it was with judgTient and fairness, obtained extended circulation and 
considerable intluence. In Ireland, more particularly, it supplied a 
great want, and was nowhere more esteemed tlian in Cork. Its great 
merit was that it kept its readers well acquaintef) with what was done, 
doing, and intended ia the literary world. I may mention, in proof of 
Mr. Jcrdan's taste and tact, that he commenced the republication of 
*' The Sketch-Book, by Geoffrey Crnvon,'' as soon as a copy rf afh* d 
London from New York. After about a third of the book had been 
reproduced, the further conveyance of i( was courteously stopped, at 
Washington Trving's recjuest. 

After he bad cootributod to the Gazette for some time positively de- 
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dining to ccunmunicate his real name, and even affecting anger at an 
* editorial hint that ** P. P. Crossinarr' wus only a vomme de plume. 
Dr. Mas^nn learned at last that Mr. Jerdan had been made acquainted 
(by Mr.Tutam, a Cork gentleman) with the secret of his real personality. 
He then wrote, "As he has told you who I am. I suppose he has 
also inforraed you of the nature of my avocations, in which case you 
will not, I think, feel mucli ast uashed at the irregular and interrupted 
nature of niy correspondence with you. In fact, I am so conapletely 
occupied that I have scarcely time to do any thing beside my business. 
I shall, however, send you a trifle occusioually. I aflected the mys- 
terious, as you call it, on no other account but that I felt that what I 
sent was so very trivial, I was unwiiiing to put a grave-looking signa- 
ture to my communication. As, however, you have dealt so very 
frankly with me, and as you desire it, I shall conclude, by assuring 
you, in my real name, that I am. Pear ^ir, your humble servant^ 
William Maginn." 

In the Literary Gazette^ to which he continued an occasional con- 
tributor to the last year of his life, one of Maginn's hardest hits was a 
notice of some amusing blunders in Debrett'si Peerage, a work ot con- 
siderable pretension. Here a specimen 

''YoL H. p. 989. We are infenned that Xhomas, S7th baron Howth, 
mazried in 1750, Isabella, the Blarl of Kingston's sister, who died in 1794 ; 
and that his second son, Thomas, was bom in 1795. This i^, I think, an im- 
portant fact in midwifery. But let that pass. This son Thomas is at pre- 
sent Bishop of Cork and Ross ; and if the above date of his birth be correct, 
he must have made good use of his time. A Bishop and doctor of divinity 
long before twenty, he may almost rival the most s^trikiog examples of pre- 
cocity or nepotism ; but when we find (p. 990) that he has eight children, ono 
married iii 1805, consequently when her father was only ten years of age, 
and another (a clei^gjman too) in 1816, in his father's twenty-first year, wa 
most confess that miracles haye not yet ceased. .Again we are told (p. 990), 
that Lord Howth'a eldest danghter, Isabella^ was married in 1773 to Lord 
Sidney, who died in 1744 withoat isane, which last drcnmstance I do not 
much wonder at, as he did not thinlt proper to marry nnttl twenty-nine yeait 
after his death. Her mother, I confess, as we have seen already, had a aon 
a year after her decease : this, however, being I imagine a rare case, ought 
not to be drawn into a precedent. But this family seems to have a fancy for 
marriage after death, as we find (p. 990) the next daugliter, EHzabeth, mar- 
ried in 1806, to Sir P. A. Irving, althoufi^h the same grave authority informs 
us she died in 1799. This is a very authentic history; and I can assure 
your readers it would not be hard to find other talcs as astonishing. 

"Let us turn to Lord Clarina. There we learn (p. 1267) that Nathaniel 
William, the 2d Lord, was hom in 1796, married Penelope, daughter of M. 
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K. Wcstiopp, Esq., !ku1 a daughter in 1797, and a 6oa (the present 
Clurinii). in 179», besides other children, and died a Lifiutenant-Geoeral ia 
1 8lu, ui^cd ur cuui^o fourteen yean. This is lapid promotion, axid beats the 
old story of the captain crying fat his pap. Besides, he thinks ftt to infiMrm 
Bi that Penelope. Baioness CUrinit, died In 1815. This I am happy to con- 
tradict; her ladyship is still in the pfecincti of this world, and if health, good 
bomor, and good looks, give any leason to expect along life, Iknownohody 
morft likely to bid foir for it." 

Thie notice (signed P. P. P.") drew into the field another writer 
(J. M.) wbo pointed out several palpable errors of fact and date, in the 
portion of Debrett appropriated to the Scottish Peerage. Both notices 
brought Mr. Debrett forward, to vindicate hia book. He was mach in 
the situation of the counsel whose brief was simply marked *«• We have 
nothing to say in defence, but pleaee abuse the plaintifTs attorney." 
The careless, blundering, and ridiculous mistakes of his " Peerage** 
were aa undeniable as Indefensible, so, after confessing that his own 
eflTorts were only <* an approach to accuracy,** and fretfully remarking 
that whoever detected the errors might easily have rectified them with 
his pen, assumed that his two assailants were one person, very guilty 
of scandalous meanness in charging the Peerage-compiler with scan- 
dalous negligence. Maginn replied, giving a dozen more ^ specimens 
of his [Debrett*s] correctness, collected in less than half an hour/' 
Here are a couple of them : — 

"P. 73. George Pawlett, of Amport, twelfth Marquis of Winchester, 
married, in 1813, Martha Ingoldsby, who died in 1796. In spite of this droll 
taste of marrying a woman sixteen years after her death, he had three chil- 
dren ; and it is not the least wonderfnl circumstance, that he himself died in 
1800, twelve years before his marriage. I have a dim recollection of reading 
in Mr. Lcwh's Talcs of Wonder, nn account of a ghost-wedding : but I did 
not know till now that ho had such anthontic warrant for the circumstance. 
I must further remark, that it is ratlier scandalous in Mr. Debrett to assert 
that the noble lady of Sir Josepii Yorke was married twenty-seven years be- 
fore her mother was united in the holy bonds of matrimony io her father; 
and that the late Marchioness of Winchester had a grandchild before she had 
a husband. I omit mentioning that he makes her son to be married a year 
after his mother. This is almost seajidalum fnagnatum. 

" P. 231. Here is more scandal. Bennet, third Earl of Harborough, mar- 
ried, according to this authentic register, in 1748, having had children by his 
lady in 1739, 1741, 1743, and 1744. What follows is almost as bad. This 
Earl had a dauf>:htcr Frances, married to Colonel IMorgan in 1776, six years 
after her father's death, which occurred in 1770; and yet n-^ told he left 
no surviving issue. What is the meaning of this 1 Docs Mr. Debrett mean 
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to insinuate that Ladj Frances, though the Eaii's daughter, was not bis 
child?" 

In the Literary Gazette, too, Maginn began to exercise that great 
mastery of classic lore which he afterward exhibited so remarksbiy and 
folly in Blackwood and Fraser. One of his earliest Gazette articles 
was» ^ The Second £pode of Horace done in a New Style,^' by which, 
he said, the powers of the translator and the original could be both 
fairly represented in one book* This, which is not so smoolli as most 
of his subsequent performances in a similar style (his " Free and Easy 
Translations of HorKce,'* for example*) is yet too good to be left out 
of this collection.f 

The following, nnder the signature C. O. C[ros8man]., was a very 
early contribution to the laUrary GazeUe* It is in rather A dasdco- 
sentimental vein, which Maginn did not nsoaUy aSeet^^ 

''TO H£L£N R. 

" WiTHHf t&e shade of yonder ^rrove, 
Fair Helen reared Ker woodbine bower. 

And fondly hoped ungeared by Love 

Would Hit away gach tranquil hour; 
Her moments flew unchased by care, 

And calm she dwelt in peace and pleasure. 
While still that Love could not stray there, 

Was Helen's bosom's cherished treasure. 

" One day the god, within the wood, 

Had roved, with Kature's sweets enchantedt 
• To where fair Helen's bower stood, 

By fancy sketched, and beauty planted. 
He gazed entranced, as light the latch 

He slily raised to beg admission. 
Waited her dark blue glance to cateh» 
Then lowly proflfered his petition. « 

** *A feeble boy, alo"? ! am T, 

No parents' tender care is mine, 
I 've missed the wood-path here hard by, 

I Ve lost ni} lionie, and strayed to thine ; 
I m weary, too, think on my lot, 

Without thine aid, alas 1 I '11 perish ; 
Then, oh! receive me in thy cot, 

And a foriom poor baby cherish/ 



* Odoherty Papers, voL ii. p. 18S. 
t fl>id. vol. ii. p. 301* 
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'* She heard his prayer, she wept, she smiled, 
Then kindly bade ihe boy good morrow ; 
And, ob 1 the urchin Boon b^niled 

The heart that strove to soothe his sorrow. 
Whtfe, simple maid ! too late she found. 
Go where she may, there Love would wander ; 
• And not a spot, though fairy ground, 
Could keep her soul and his asunder/' 

To prevent the confusion of af»ain referring to the Literary Gazelle^ 
in that part of the narrative relating to Maginn's residence in London, 
I may as well, a.little before date, quote one of his letters to Mr. Jer- 
dari. It has no date, but would appear to have been written not later 
.than 1B25, He writes : 

"I have a request to make, which I confess at once is hardly a fnir one, 
but throw myself on your p:oo(l nature. Hood, in tli^^ Lita-ajy Gazette, is 
poaehint; sadly on a preserve of mine. 1 take it for fxmnted it is he who 
wiote the very clever verses on ( arving. Now it so hapj)ens that I wrote for 
the iV[«u'] Times, more than two years a^o, some hundred and fifty lines on 
the same subject, and if you will lake the trouble of looiiiiig over the file 
(which is to be sure a most unreasonabtle request) you will tind tlmt Hood 
has, unconsciously, I suppose, gone very close to what I haTe written. And 
what consequence, jou will say, is this ? Not much ; but that, at Murray's 
request, I have just finished the poem. I have run it to twelve hundred 
lines, and he wishes to publish it as a ' nice little hook.' Having in me not 
the lightest literary ambition, I do not care if all the critics in England say 
tiiat this poem of mine is ti' ominable, or pronounce mo a base follower of 
Hood, but I do care about the coin of the realm, and if Hood goes on, it may 
be some £50 or more out of my pocket. I Pcarecly know him ; but as all 
clever fellows ouj::lit to Ije<:ood fellows, I hope you will piwailon him to turn 
his pen to some other subject for three weeks. After that time he may go on, 
and I am perfectly content to play second fiddle. I feel I am depriving your 
' Gazette of a great attraction, but I have honestly told you the reason. I 
consider myself some dosen columns of Bquib>woik in your debt if yon accede 
to my request." 

The lines here attributeil to Hood were not written by that great 
humorist. Maginn's poem never saw the lisht. 

During Maginn's residence in Cork, and after .T(Til,>n was in the se- 
cret of his real name, he wrote, If it be not iulrudinir f)n you too much 
1 should recjuest yfm to wiitc me word where I could find any Swedish 
books, or W'here I could get uiiv information respecting the literature 
of Sweden." Wherever he may have obtained the books he wanted, 
it is well kiinw n that Ma£*inn sulisrriuently ac(iuircd u thorough know- 
ledge of the iSwediah language, and I heard it stated, in Cork, wheu 
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I was a lad — when the marvel of such a rapid acquisition would noftt 
especially strike me — that he had obtained this knowledge in n few 
weeks. 

Undoubtedly, it was in Blacktoood's Magaxifie that Maginn boldly 
and saccessfuUy strock into the field of literatnre. Every thing prior 
to his becoming a contribntor to that periodical, may be considered as 
preliminary flounces of the swordsman ere he pnta forth his strength 
and skill with the Damascns falchion, which is to carve his way to re- 
nown and honors. 

Forty years ago, when William Maginn was a schoolmaster in Cork» 
it was almost as a matter of course that, being a Protestant, his politi- 
cal opinions would be those of the Tory party. That is, they were 
extremely anti-Catholic. At that time, what was called Protestant 
Ascendency was —from a Tory point of view — the great thing to be 
preserved. The Koman Catholics bad been put down, in the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, by the Prince of Orange, who ob- 
tained regal power — as William the Third, oli the depoMtton of his 
father-in-law, James the Second, From that time until the year I829t 
when, as an alternative preferable to Civil War, Wellington and Peel 
reluctantly conceded what is called Catholic Emancipation, one party 
in Ireland, forming the numerical minori^ of the population, sturdily 
and successfully contended for two things — to secure power, place, 
and patronage for themselves, and to prevent their neighbors and 
countrymen, the proscribed Catholics, from all-^at might be considered 
even an appronmation to a share of those personal and political advan- 
tages and rights. When Maginn was commencing his career, such a 
being as a truly liberal Protestant was .rare in Ireland. His native 
city more e^cially might be said, as regarded the claims of the Catho- 
lics, to have carried into practice the principle expressed in Wofde* 
worth's lines— 

" The good oldrulo 

Sufficcth them, the simple y>lnn 
That tliey should take who liave the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

The Gathoiics were down, crushed by penal laws as bad and harsh 
as Intolerance ever stretched its ingenui^ to frame, and the Protestant 
party in Ireland succeeded in keeping them in bondage for one hundred 
and thirty yofirs. Maginn was a Protestant and a Tory from child- 
hood. His religion and politics came to him as naturally as his accent* 
He grew up in and with them. There seldom was a more consistent 
poStteian. He was a Chnrch-and-State Tory from his youth to his 
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ehidiig hoar, and never was any thing less. If it be wondered at that 
a man with snch a grasp of mind as he possessed should have been one 
. of the most intolerant of human beings, the mystery cannot be cleared 
up. No man enjoyed the society of Catholics so much — no man was 
more steady all his life, in enforcing his convictions (in' newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews) that they were nnworthy of being trusted with 
I will not say political power, bat even with political freedom* All 
that can be said is that these extreme opnions, the fashion of his time 
and sect, were early infused into his mind, from the earliest period 
when he learned the meaning of words— that they ** grew' with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength**— and ihtx he held on to 
them, through evil report and good report, to his dying day. 
. Such being Maginn*s principles and prejudices, it was only natural 
that such a publication as Blaeku>ood*s Mag<ainet which was ultra- 
Toiy to the backbone, should have found favor in his eyes. The first 
number appeared in April, 1817, as a rival to the old Scot^ Magazmtf 
issued by Constable, a Whig publisher, to whose supremacy, Black- 
wood, all Tory as he was, was not inclined to submit* Very soon, 
Wilson, Hogg, Lockhait, Syra Timothy Tickler'' of the Noctes 
AMBEOsiArrjB), Hamilton, and other Tories in the flash of youth and 
genius, changed Blackwood into a political organ of immense influence, 
making it, at the same time, decidedly the most striking, original, and 
brilliant periodical of its class ever issued. Politics and literature were 
curiously and inextricably mingled in this Magazine, with a strong 
seasoning of personalities— witty, satirical, impudent, and fearless. In 
a short time Blackwood was considered a formidable rival, if not an an- > 
tidote, to the Whiggism of the Edvuhurgh Eevtew^ at that time a ruling 
and dreaded Power in politics and literature. Such a work as Maoa 
(as the wits of Blackwood called it), was exceedingly to Maginn's 
mind. Its politics were the same as his own, and the learning, wit, 
universality, and dashing fearlessness of its prindpal writers was not 
greater than his own. That he should aspire to literary assodation 
with such minds followed his admiration of them. 

Dr. Moir, the voluminous (rather than luminous) verse-maker in 
ordinary to Blackwood for nearly flve-and-thirty years, who was well 
acquainted with the private history of Maoa, writes that <• Dr. Ma- 
gmn commenced his correspondence with Mr. Blackwood, in Novem- 
ber, 1819, and his first contributions to the Magazine — hi» very 
extraordinary translation into Latin of the ballad' of Cbevy Chase — 
appeared in the number for that month. It was sent with a fictitious 
signature, as were also his other contributions, to the sixth volume of 
that work.'* This is a mistake : Mrs. McWhirter's song, on the Powl** 
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doodies of Bnrraii {inde Cbristoplier in tbe Tent*^, was cettainly 
Magmn'8. It is Iiisli all over, and has the Doctor's mark upon it. 

The traaslatieii of tbe first part of Chevy Chase into the vBiversal 
language of Europe, Latin, was sent anonymously to Raekwoodf and 
the writer, whonmply signed O. P.,*' boasted, and not without canse, 
that he had retained the measure and stmettire of the verae most 
refigioosly.*' It opens tbtis : — 

1. 1. 

Ths Percr out of Nortfiuraberland, PsBSi^us cx Northunibria, 
And a vow to God made he, Vovebat, Diis iratis, 

That he would hunt in the iuuuutains Venorc inter dies trea 
Of Cheviot withia <hiys three, in montibus Cheviatis, 

lu the manger of dou^^hty Douglas, Contemtis forti Douglaso 
And all that with him be. Et omnibns cognati«. 

The conclnding portion did not appear until Jane, 1820, In it, the 
<IQaint stanza, on Withrington*s gaUantiy is rendered in this manner: 

30. 30. * 

For Withrin^on my heart is wo. Pit) Withringtono doleo 

That e'er lie shun ^lioui I he • Quern futum triste stravit; 

For when his legs were hcwu in two, Nam binis fractis cruribos 

He knelt, and fought upon hb knee. In genibus pugnavit. 

In a note appended to the first fitted Chevy Chase was a statement 
that the writer had also translated the poem into Gnek, of which the 
first verse was given as a specimen 

Uepaatot Ik ^op0§fil3ptas 
Kv ovpeai Xf/Jmrotoly 

The translator added, I was thinking of translating old Chevy into 
Hebrew — for I am a Mssorite; but as Professor Leslie has declared 
Hebrew to be a * rode and poor dialect,' in his book on Arithmetic I 
was afraid to come under the censure of that learned gentlemaa. To 
be sure, he does not know {as lean proi-e from his writings), even the 
alphabet of the language he abuses, but still I am afraid he would 
freeze me if I had any thing to do with it." 

At this time, Professor John Leslie had just succeeded Playfair in 

♦ Noctes Auibrosiauee, vol. i. p. 98. 
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• the Chair of Natural Philosophy in the University of ^diobnrgh ; he 
had been elected to the Chair of Mathematics in 18U5t snd met with 
great opposition from the strict Presbyterian clergy, on the groinid of 
his supposed scepticism. He was a very strong Whig partisan, alsob 

and a contributor to the Edinburgh Review. From these causes, and 
probably others more personal, Blackwood strongly opposed Leslie, 
and the challenge, as to his scholarship, thrown down by Maginn, in- 
daced Mr. Blackwood to write to bis new and unknown contributor, 
begging that he would prove Leslie's ignorance, as to Hebrew. K 
letter, headed "Leslie r. Hebrew," accordingly, appeared in Black* 
wood for February, 1820, in which the accusation was fullj' proved. 
This was followed, in November, by another letter signed O. P, (which 
Blackwood changed into **01inthas Petre, D. D., of Trinity College, 
Dublin") which repeated the charge that Leslie "did not know even 
a letter of the tongue he had the impudence to pretend to criticise," 
ridiculed his pretensions to be considered a great mathematician, alluded 
to Bretosler^s Journal having accused him of conveying" his doctrines 
and dtscoverios respecting Heat from the Philosophical Transactions, 
and glanced at his presumed disbelief of the Scriptures and Kevelation* 
All this, boldly written, and fearlessly published, in a manner com- 
pelled Professor Leslie to vindicate his character in a court of law. He 
commenced a libel-suit against Blackwood, and obtained^ a farthing 
damages ! 

In the interval, Maginn continued to contribute extensively to the 
Magazine. The quantity, variety, spirit, and value of bis articles 
made him an excellent n?si<;tant. His private letters to Mr. Blackwood 
were signed "R. T. S.," l^ut, being urgently solicited, he relaxed, so 
far as to subscribe himself Ralph Tuckett Scott. He had never al* 
luded to remuneration. Blackwood, who was very liberal, entreated 
him, if he would not accept money, to receive such books as he might 
require to complete his library. When, as he thought, he had at last 
got his contributor's name, he sent a cheque for a large amount, pay- 
able to Ralph Tuckett Scott, or order, and Maginn (who still roain< 
tained his incognito) wroto him an amusing letter, detailing the diffi< 
culties which he encountered in getting cash for a cheque drawn in 
favor of and endorsed by an imaginary person. 

From the appearance of the Latin version of Chevy Chase, scarcely 
a number of Blackwood appeared without one or more articles by Ma- 
ginn. He soon assumed the sohriquei of Morgan Odoherty— a sketoh 
of whose (pretended) life bad been commenced in 1818. 

That jiMiicio'biography naturally has a place in the present oollee- 
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tion.* A portion of it certainly was not written by Afaginn, thovgli he 
as certainly wrote the concluding chapters* and, from that time, figured 
largely in Blackwood^ under the sotriqiiet of Moroajv OooHBRTt. It 
was the late Major Hamilton, author of the clever novel called ** Cyril 
Thoroton»** and, subsequently, of " Men and Manners in America,*' 
who commenced the Memoirs of Odoherty. He had seen some roili* 
tary service in Ireland ; he had also been in the United States during 
the last war ; and hence was able to introduce the redoubted Ensign 
and Adjutant Odoherty," as a nadve of the Green Isle, and a visitor 
in America. He spoke of Odoherty as dead, whereupon the Enstgn 
wrote an indignant letter asserting that he was yet in the land of the 
living.| 

Dr. Moir erroneously attributes many Blackwood articles to Maginn. 
For example, »• Daniel O'Rourhe, by Fogarty O'Fogarty"— a poem, 
in the Don Jflan metre, extending to six cantos, written by William 
Gosnell, son of an apothecary in Cork. The prose introductions to 
each canto, full of hits at local circumstances and persons in Cork, were 
all by Maginn, hut not a line of the poetry. The Latin poem, ** Ad- 
ventna in Hibermam Regis vera atque perfector Historia** (a hnmorouft 
account of the visit of George IV. to Ireland, translated by Maginn into 
English ver8et)t was written by Jeremiah Daniel Murphy, of Cork, 
who died in January, 1624, at the age of eighteen, and was only fifteen 
at the time of composition. The Rising of the North** (a ballad much 
in the manner of Cbc \ y Chase), which appeared in English and Latin, 
in Blackwood^ for August, 1822, and has been attributed to Maginn, . 
was also written by Murphy, who was nearly as remarkable as his 
iriend, having large attainments in science, and speaking or writing 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and Irish 
Ipguages, with fluency and precision.*' An amusing poem called 
" The Third Part of Christabel,*' purporting to conclude Coleridge's 
beautiful fragment, has generally been attributed to Maginn (even by 
his biographer in the Irish Q^arUrhf)^ but was written by Moir. 

One of Maginn*s pupils (Mr. Richard Martin, barrister-at-law, 
now of London), who was his pupil when *• the Doctor** was most 
constantly contributing to Blaektooodf has informed me that many 
of the articles were written in the school-room daring echool-hours. 
Maginn, when writing rhymed Latin poetry (no easy performance) 
was at a loss for a word, now and then, and would call out a rhyme 
for luctus" (for example),'when one of the pupils would respond ♦* fruc- 

* Odoherty Papers, vol. i. p. 1-91. t Ibid. vol. i. p. 91-1P5, 

I Ibid. vol. i. p. 164. 
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tns,** and Maginn, simply Baying, Bene would proceed witli bia 
com position* 

There is a very amusing and eccentric series of papers, called 
««Boxiana, or Sketches of Pugilists,*' which ran through several vol* 
Tunes of Blaeheood (Vols. V. to XII.), the amhorahip of which has 
sometimes been attribnted to Maginn—more particnlarly as two or 
three of them, at least, were published under the Odoher^ signature, 
and referred to pugilism and pugilists in Ireland. The Aetch of Pro- 
fessor Wilson (by iVIacHse), which appeared in Fra9er'*a Magazine for 
April, 1631, is accompamed by a sei^i^biographical, one-page nolicet 
by Maginn, in which he speaks as ** Boxiana** being Wilson's. Else- 
where, in later volumes of Frater, they are attributed to Maginn 
himself. XJncertain as to the authorship, I have not included them in 
this collection. 

Maginn's tendency to personal satire was encouraged, rather than 
restrained, by Blackwood, the publisher, who chuckled over the popu- 
larity which, by such means, the Magazine was winning. Blackwood's 
letters are filled with praises of Maginn's fearless wit. For the first 
twelve months, Maginn's articles were sent without any agreement, or 
expectation, as to payment. It was with difficulty that he allowed 
the veil to be lifted from his incognito, and, even then, he mystified the 
matter so much that Blackwood, after all, did not know his contributor's 
real name and occupation until some time later. 

In M ay, 1820, when vacation was so near that he could leave tiie 
management of the school to his brother, who now was his assistant^ 
Dr. Maginn visited Edinburgh. Mr. Blackwood, writing to Delta, 
said, I have living with me just now, my celebrated Cork correspon- 
dent, who pummelled Professor Leslie in such a grand style. He has 
come over quite on purpose to see me, and, till he introduced himself 
to me on Monday, I did not know his name, or any ilnng of him, ex- 
cept by his letters under an assumed jsignature, like yourself." 

His introduction to Blackwood was original and amusing. The Iriah 
QiutTterly tells the Story thus : In the month of May, 1820, The 
Doctor first introduced himself to Blackwood, and as in fancy we recall 
the pleasant nights passed away for ever, Maginn is once again before 
us ; we see the bright twinkling eye, and the smiling lip, the half gray 
half white hair; and the rich rolling voice, with its gay Cork twang, 
is calling up laughter from the hearts of all who sit around The Doc- 
tor, as he tells of his first meeting with the publisher, thus : 'I had 
never let Blackwood have any name, but he wrote to me requesting I M 
send him my address, that he might pay me, by a check, for the pa- 
pers I had sent him. Well, 1 had always signed the note sent with 
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the papers, R. T. S., so I enclosed him the address as Ralph Tuckett 
Scott, Cork, and he sent me the check payable to that person. I had 
some fun with him abonf, it, but at last I thought I'd run over and 
see him, and otT I set for Edinburgh. I called tu the shop in Prince's 
street, and just as I was going in X recollected that ])oor Dowden au l 
Jennings, and one or two more, in whose names I had written s<iui!i'^ 
for the Magazine, were after writing very wicked notes, to Blackwood, 
demanding the author's address — sol hud a clear staj^e for some sport. 
I asked if Mr. Blackwood could be seen, and was introduced to his pri- 
vate office. I made a rather formal bow, and sriving him a touch of 
the Cork brogue, I said, * YeV Misther Blackwood I presume, sir.* 
•Yes, sir,' was the answer, * at your service.* *Be gor, sir,' said I, 
•if you were only at my service a week asfo, you *d have saved me a 
journey, but, be my conscience, as I'm here, I'm very ?lnd entirely 
that you are at my service at last.' ' Pray, sir, may I a*k,' he said, 
•what can I do to oblige you, or how have I displeased you ? Our es- 
tablishment is very punctual in replying to all letters.* » See, sir, lis- 
ten to me now,' I said, * there 's some rascal in Cork — you know Cork, 
don't you? Well, tiiere 's some blackguard there alter making use of 
my name, in your old thrump of a Magazine, and I must know who he 
is,' 'Oh! sir,* said Blackwood, 'I deny your right to ask any such 
questions, and those re quests cannot be granted without delay, and 
consiiif ration.' * Consideration, indeed,* T cried, ' aren't you after wri- 
ten to one Scott ihvre V ' I really cannot air^wer you. sir.* ' Maybe 
it*8 going to deny what vnu wrote vou are, maybe you '11 deny this, and 
this, and this,* said I, throwing a bundle of his letters on the table before 
him. * Maybe you*ll sav they 're not to the man that writes for you, 
and maybe you '11 sav that 1 'm not the man himself.* Thus Black- 
wood find his contributor became acquainted, and the publisher was de- 
lit^lited with his wild Irish assistant. Maginn spent a few pleasant 
weeks in Eflinfnir ^h, and became acquainted with Wilson, Lockhart, 
Havniitou, ami the other men of note who then formed the glories of 
Blackwood's brilliant staff." 

Maginn w^s Blackwood's guest during this visit to Edinburgh, and 
nnumed to Cork in July (1820), leaving a most favorable impression 
on the minds of all who met him, and arranging to contribute to the 
Magazine, every month, at the highest rate paid to any other writer. 

Maginn, on his return to Cork, wrote more than ever in the Maga- 
zine. Under the signature of Morgan Odoherty, many of his produc- 
tions were identified by the public, but at least one half of what he con- 
tributed was wholly anonymous. Mr. Kenealy says, *'In all these 
oontribatioiis thero was a profadoii of wit and learning which flashed 
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on the public with a splendor to which the}- were unused . Scarcely 
one appeared in which there was not somethin^j; libf'nf)us ; but the sting 
was so beautifully applied, and so mitiizatod by tbc surrounding fun, 
that it was difficult seriously to quarrel with the autlior ; and Mr. 
Blackwood seemed to take as strong a delight in publishing the sarcasms 
as Maginn in writing them." Several subjects wore suggested by 
Blackwood himself, who constantly expressed his groiituile. to Maginn, 
and put it into a tangible form, by very liberal ])aynients. The two 
volumes of this collection, containing the "OoouERTif Pai'krs," will 
ahow how abundantly, as well as how ably, Maginn supplied the Mag- 
azine with a great variety of all sorts of articles, and it must be remem- 
bered that I have only made a selection. The interest of many of 
Maginn's contributions were too temporary and personal to allow my 
re-printing them. I have only taken such a« would best bear trana- 
planting. 

In 1823, submitting to the ordinary fate of mortals, Dr. Maginn en- 
tered the estate of matrimony. As it has been reported that he made 
what 16 called *'a low match," and that his wife was every way far 
beneath him, I think it due to both to deny the imputation, A Cork 
lady (whose name I do not consider myself at liberty to mention here)t 
has very kindly and fully given me information respecting Dr. MaginUt 
which I have freely and relyingly used in this Memoir for ail her 
brothers were Maginn*s pupils ; he was most intimate at her father's 
house ; she afterward maintained friendly relations with him in Lon- 
don* and her son-in-law was the medical gentleman who kindly at- 
tended him in his last illness, and saw him buried at Walton-on-Thames* 
This lady writes : Mr. Kenealy was right in the year that thtf Doe- 
tor married [1823]t over thirty years ago. I do not know the exact 
date in that year, although I recollect that Dr. Maginn spent the even- 
ing before at my father's at a ball. Mrs. Maginn^s family were there 
also, but the lady herself was not. She was the daughter of the Hot* 
Mr. Bullen, Rector of Kanturk, and was related to the most respect- 
able families among the gentry of the South of Ireland. The Doctor 
was so fond of my son John, that, though he never liked teaching (he 
had 80 much of it in his youth), he instructed him in Greek and Hebrew^ 
even when most occupied with his own literary labors. He used to come 
toonr house every week with Mrs. ]Map;inn and the children. He was 
greatly maligned by his pretended friends, and no one could possibly 
sit an evening in his company without getting some information on 
every subject introduced. He had an unfailing memory, and a fund 
of wit and humor. Many a story which I have heard him tell, I have 
known to be claimed afterward by oihers» to whom he had related 
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them, and passed off as their own. Dr. Mapnn was a most afTectionate 
father, fondly attached to his wife, and sincere and firm in his friend- 
ship. Uidortunately, lie was too popular. Tliere was a constant 
competition for the society and companionship of a man so cifred, 
brilliant, and amusing. But he enjoyed home, ami there I have jmssed 
many happy evenings with him and Mrs. Magina. They had three 
children — one boy and two girls. The lad jrot a comnus-iuu from Sir 
Kobert Peel. The eldest girl died of consumption, afur her father's 
decease. She was well educated and clever, and indeed wrote a book, 
which was published. I believe that Mrs. 3Iagino and her surviving 
daughter reside at Queen's-town [Cove] near Cork." 

In a preceding page I have stated that the elder Magiiui had little 
faith, as a schoolmaster, in subjecting: young ]it tplo to the forcing |)ro- 
cess. In the case of his own son, however, his (practice ^refi'ly dif- 
fered from his principle. For a lad of ten years to enter the Univer- 
sity, with marked success and credit, was a wonder at the time. Thnt 
such precocity should have turned out so brilliantly as it did. may be 
considt-red yet more extraordinary. The elder Maginn commenced to 
cram his son with learning, almost from the time he could «pi^nk plain 
— straining the lad's nervous system, as his feeldc frnme m later years 
showed, at a sacrifice of his physique. My ainiable correspondent 
communicates an anecdote, which she had frfsm lus father, to show that 
the Doctor, even as a child, was out of the orduiary class. She says : 
** When he was about four years old, he got the poem of ' Kdu in and 
Emma' to get by heart. Having read it, he returned it to his iathefi 
aud said, ' Here are the hues — 

' IsL Edwtn'8 gentle heart, a war 
Of diffiuent passions strove/ 

* I want to know how there could be a genUe heart, if there was a tear 

of passions in it ?' 

Immediately after his marriage, Dr. Maginn determined to give up 
his school, and make literature his profession. His Blackwood arti- 
cles, the authorship of which was now well known, had won him con- 
siderable reputation, and he was received in London, in 1824, as a well- 
known writer, of great wit, readiness, learning, and Tofytsm* Theo* 
dore Hook invited him to conduct a Wednesday's newspaper, which 
the proprietors of the John Bull intended to raise on the ruins of half* 
a^dozen nearly defunct journals. Mr. Barham says that, Partly to 
assist the old, hut principally to superintend the new specnlatioii, to 
which Hook also was to be a large contributor, Maginn was snoimoned 
from Cork, and engaged at a nooderate salary. Twenty pomida a 
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month we believt- tn li ne been the sura. His talents were, doubtless, 
of a high order, and his scholurship and education iiUiriitely f?upenor 
to those (1 his friend Hook, for such he soon became, but unfortunately 
he possessed the same excitable erratic temperament only cxac^rerated, 
Hibernized to a degree, that rendered it somewhat unsafe to rely upon 
him in a matter demanding the prudence and punctuality to be ob- 
served in the conduct of a weekly pajicr. So fur as John Bull was 
concerned, the idea of retaining his services was si)eodily abandoned. 
Its ally flailed iuirly enoui^h, but the circulation, it obtained was not 
comniensurate with the projector's expectations ; and Hook, who had 
not the patience to plav an nphill game, soon threw it up in disgust; 
it linrrpred on for somu aionths under the^irection of the Doctor, aad 
was hnaiiy abandoned at a heavy loss." 

He was employed, also, on the London Literary Journal (a weak 
and short-lived rival to the Literary Gazette)^ and wrote several arti- 
cles in the (^uarUrly Review, Indeed, so high did he stand, at this 
time, that when it wns fletermined, on what was called thr destruc- 
tion" of Lord Byron's autobion;raphic manuscripts, that Moore should 
not write the Life of the noble Childe, it was Mac^nn that Murray se- 
lected for that pnrj)ose. Mr. Kenealy, the friend and biograjiher of 
Maginn, says, NiHhing can more clearly sliow the high opinion of 
those best qualitied to judge of his abilities, than this fact. A. young 
man, from an Irish provincial town, who had never written a book, and 
whose name was little known, intrusted with the biography of the 
greatest of England's poets, by one of the shrewdest booksellers that 
ever lived, is a spectacle not olten seen, and Mafrinn used to speak of 
it with no little satisfaction. The papers and letters of his Lordship 
were accordingly placed in the Doctor's hands, and remained in his 
possession for some time, but no steps were taken in the biography, 
and h was finally intrusted to Mr. Moore." Highly as I estimate the 
ability of Dr. Maginn, I think that he was not so well qualitied for the 
biography as Moore, whose personal knowledge of Byron was so long 
and lasting. It is surprising that Murray, astute as he was, should 
have ever seriously thought of employing Maginn on the Hyron papers. 

It may he |)roper hereto state that, wlien Dr. Maginn quitted Cork, 
he resigned the school to his brother John, who continued to conduct 
it for some years. The Rev. .Tolm Maginn was much more solid and 
steady than his more gifted brother, and well maintained the hereditary 
high character of the schnol. T)r. Maginn had tliree sisters — respec- 
tively named Margaret, Mary, and Anne, I Ix-lieve — and, in the house 
in Marlborough street, next to that in which male j)upils had been in- 
Afcrocted for many years, there was kept up, for a loug time, a very su- 
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perior boarding and day-school, known as *'The Misses Maginn*8 

Establishment for Young Ladies/* The two seminaries were among 
the very best in Cork, within my own knowledge and memory. As 
has already been mentioned, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kyle, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was appointed Bishop of Cork and Ross, in 
1830, in snccession to Dr. St. Lawrence. Proud of Dr. Magtnn, as 
his most distinguished pupil, and attached to John Maginn (to whom 
he had also been college tutor), he took the earliest opportunity in his 
power of giving a suitable (JL e. a sufficient) clerical appointment to the 
latter. In 1836, on the death of Bishop Brinkley, the diocese of 
Cloyne was annexed to, or absorbed in, that of Cork and Ross, and the 
patronage of Bishop Kyle greatly extended thereby. On a vacancy, 
he appointed the Rev. John Maginn to the lucrative rectory of Castle- 
town- Roche (midway between Mallow and Fermoy), and the Marl- 
borough-street school was thereupon discontinued. Charles A. Maginn, 
the youngest of the family (I have heard that he was born fourteen 
years after liis youngest sister), also entered the Church, and became 
his brother's curate. The Rev. John Maginn having died of opo- 
jdexy, the parishioners of Castletown-Roche memorialized Bishop 
Kyle, strongly urging him to bestow the vacant rectory on Charles 
Blaginn, whose ministration had at once benefited and gratified them. 
At the same time, Dr. Maginn wrote to the Bishop, urging his brother's 
claims, as strongly as he could. The case, I am told, was one of deli- 
cacy and difficulty — for Dr. Kyle was one of the Bishops who had the 
strongest dislike to any such pressure from without" as might be sus- 
pected to exist in any parishioners presuming or pretending to nomi- 
nate their own " spiritual pastor and master." Persons in office, lay 
or clerical, almost universally object to being told, as it were, whom 
they should appoint. Friendship, however, carried the day. The 
Bishop's reply to the memorialists was that he had invariably declined 
acceding to requests such as they had made — believing that he, rather 
than the supplicants, was best qualified to decide on the fitness of a 
clergyman for promotion — but that, from the high character he bore, 
the zealous manner in which the late incumbent had performed his du- 
ties, and the great scholarship, worthily employed (the Bishop greatly 
admired the Doctor's High-Tory journalism), he had " pleasure in 
appointing the Rev. Charles A. Maginn, A. M., to the Rectory and 
Vicarage of Castletown-Roche, in the diocese of Cloyne." Mr. Maginn 
yet continues in this incumbency [i. e. in 1857], and is married to Miss 
' Power, of the County of Waterford. One of his sisters is dead : the 
tvro anrvivors reside with him. He continues as popular, as useful, 
and aamiich beloved-— not only by his own Froteataot panahioners, 
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bat by his Catliolic nciuhbors also — as be was in the distant and hnm- 
ble days of his active service as curate. 

The failure of IShackell's newspaper, to edit which Maginn had ex- 
pressly been brought over from Cork to London, was a temporary dif- 
ficulty. But Dr. Maginn was then in the fullness of his reputation, as 
one of the leading wits of Blackwood — for which he continued to 
write a great deal during the fir^t four years of his metropolitan resi- 
dence. Among other magnates of the Rxdw" (though his locality was 
in Albemarle street), John Murray, the publisher, more particularly 
formed a high eatimate of JMa^iinn^s abilities and aptitude. Very higb» 
indeed, must bis opinion have been when it made bim aolicitoaa to em- 
ploy Maginn, as the biographer of Lord Byron. 

Had he executed this task* the result would have been very differ- 
ent from jjuloore's Apology f^)!* the Life of Byron. I doubt whether Ma- 
ginn had ever read the Autobiography bestowed by Byron on Moore ; 
sold Iiy Moore to Murray ; copied, in extenso^ by at least five persons* 
Ladies Burghersh and Blessington included, out of the dozen to whom 
it had been confided for perusal ; but he had heard the most piquant 
passages in it freely repeated and commented on, at Murray's table, 
and knew, almost as if he had read every page of it, what was the 
character of its revelations. Maginn himself said, It contained 
scarcely any thing more than what we already know. The whole 
object seemed to be to puii' himself and run down every body else.** 

In theNocTi» Ambrosianje, No. XV.,* where Maginn, as Morgan 
Odoherty, spoke somewhat dramatically, he boasted that he had read 
Byron*s autobiography himself twice over— that it had been copied for 
the private reading of a great Lady in Florencef — and that Galignani 
had bouglit the MS., with the intention of immediately publishing it 
in Paris. He then adds One volume of his Memoirs, in short, con- 
sists of a Dictionary of all his friends and acquaintances« alphabetically 
arranged, with proper deHiiitions of their characters — criticisms on 
their works (when they had any)— and generally a few specimens of 
their correspondence. To me this seemed, on the whole, the most 
amusing of the three.** ' 

This Dictionary was not among the manuscripts burnt by Moore at 
the instance of Lord Byron's executors. One of the persons who read 
it informed me that it was written on long foolscap, covered with stiff 
whited-brown or cartridge-paper, bound together or stitched with nar- 
row pink tibbon« The " specimens of the correspondence*' spoken of 

* Noctes AmbrosiansB, vol. i. pp. 43G-446. 

t Lady Buighersh, whose husband was then British ambassador there. 
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by Odoherty, were letters from the tnoet (Hstingnished men and womra 
of the day* wafered in upon one page, with ByioD's written comment! 
on the page fbllov\ ing, and eometinaee on many more pages. This Die* 
tionary* the bulkiest of the three roannecript volumea presented by 
Byron to Moore (at Venice, in the autamn of 1819) extended, I have 
Teaaon to belie ve, to nearly two hundred and fifty written pages. 

Maginn (still as Odoherty) went on to say «*his memoirs and letters 
are the only things of his that I have ever seen, that gave me, in the 
least degree, the notion of a fine creature, enjoying the fuH and unre- 
strained swing of his faculties* Hang it, if ynu had ever seen that at- 
tack of bis on Blackwood* — or. better still, that attack of his on Jef- 
frey, for puffing Johnny Keats— or, best of all, perhaps* that letter on 
Hobhouse— or that glorious, now I think of it, inimitable letter to 
Tom Moore, giving an account of the blow-up with Murray about the 
Don Juan concern — oh, dear, if you had seen thesof yon would never 
have thought «f mentioning any rhymed thing of Byron's ; no, not even 
his Epigrams on Sam Rogers, which are worth five docen Parasinas 
and Prisoners of Chillon.** 

Indeed, Maginn*s rather heterodox opinion was, that Byron's poetry 
had little originality and no spontaneity, that his prose works would 
** decidedly flmg his verse into total oblivion," and that " when he 
wrote verses he was always translating— that is to say, beastifying^ 
the prose that already existed in his pericranium*** 

Considering that a biographer, to do his work well, must have some 
sympathy with and admiration for his subject, Byron had a lucky es- 
cape from Maginn, who (says Mr. Kenealy, on the Doctor's own au- 
thority), ** recommended Murray to publish Byron's letters entire with 
libels, sneers, satires, sarcasms, epigrams, confessions, and intrigues, 
unmutilated and unasterisked, and meroly prefix to the work such in- 
formation as was absolutely indispensable. Had this been done, the 
world would now be in the possession of the most extraordinary compi- 
lation that ever appeared; but Murray got frightened — his groat 
friends came about htm, and advised, and wept, and entreated, and 
implored ; and the task of drawing up the * Memoirs,' taken from Ma- 
ginn, was consigned to one who, having been a Whig all his life, knew 

* Byron's Letter to the Editor of BInckicood'a Mai/nzine on its critique of 
" Don Juan." It is now to be found in liis i-oUectcd writinj^s. It is worth. ' 
notice tliat, in December, 1819, Bvron wrote to Murray, mentioning tiiat ho 
had presented Moore with his Memoir written up to 1816, adding, "You 
may read it, and you may let Wilaon read It, if he likes— not for Ms public 
opinion, bat his private ; for I lik^ the man, and care very little for his 
magazine." 
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be«l wliat wtmid please his employm, and expanded all thoae |»arl!a in 
which they were mercilessly thown up. In a moral point iriewt 
perhapsi we have no reason to regret our loss*** 

Very soon after Maginn*simival in Eogland, he had the oppoitani^* 
and kindly nsed it, of asnsting another child of gentns, an Irishman 
also. Gerald Griffin, novelist and poet, reached London in the antnmn 
of 1623 — in the hope, cherished by so many yoong men of twenty, 
of making himself eminent by literature. Sensitive as hts temperament 
wasi he had a hard time of it for some years, and the late rewards of 
fame and remnneratian ill repaid him» at last, for all that he aafiered in 
the pursuit. Hisgreatest triumph, and hts latest, did not come until the 
mind that conceived and the hand that wrote were still and cold in 
death. To achieve fam^ as a dramatist was the dream of his youth 
and the aim of his manhood— but the success of his posthumous tra- 
gedy of ** Ginppus** (the greater part of which was written ere yet he 
had completed his twentieth year), only flung the gariand on his tomb. 
The tardy tribute of the world's applause, in the case of Griffin, re* 
minds one of the diadem which Pedro of Castile f^ccd on the brow of 
loes de Castro, in death. 

In the Life of Gerald Griffin, by his brother — as toudiing and trud^ 
ful a memoir as was ever composed — one letter mentions a visit ftom 
John Banim, the novelist, ** to tell me that Dr. Maginn, who is the 
principal writer in Blackwood, had very kindly offered, withont any 
peiBonal knowledge of me to introduce me, to the Editor of the UUmry 
QazettCt his intimate friend.** The result was, that Griffin saw Jordan 
of the LUerary ChueUe (the only London journal of the sort which 
r^lsrly paid its way* at that ttme)» and gpt an engagement irom 
him to famish sketches, etc., at a very liberal remuneration— a guinea 
a page.** At this time. Dr. Maginn had no personal knowledge of 
Gerald Griffin. He only knew, from others* that he had the ability 
and desire to write for the press, and that, aftet a year*a haid straggle 
in London* he greatly needed such employment. 

In a letter ftom Gerald Griffin to his brother, dated November, 1894, 
he says 

" Jcidan was talking of Maginn, who writes a good deal for Blackwood^ 
and spoke in high terms of his talents : neyertheless, thongh he is his friend, 
he confessed he did not think him a very considerate critic, and thonght there 
was somctiiing unfeeling in his persecution of Barry Cornwall. You may 
have seen these letters to Bryan Ftocter in Biadewood^B Magamm.* Bany 

■ — " ^ 

* There was a cutting review, by Mo^n, (Mf Bsny Cornwall's " Flood of 
Tliessaly/' in Blaek w ood, for May, 1838, but the article probably alluded to 
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Cornwall is, he sap, one of the mildest, modestest young fellows, he rver 
knew,* and does any thing but assume. Mn<rinn, however, imagimis that those 
he attacks tliink as little of the alfair u« luinsclf, which is by no means the 
case. The other day he attacked Campbeil's liiiter Banut most happily, 
mad at*iSb» same time cattingly, and afterward wanted Jerdan to get up a 
dinner and bfing Campbell and him together. Jentaii begged leave to de* 
dline. Bb is a aingiilaivlooking being, Dr. Maginn, a yonag man about 
twenty<«ix jears of age,t with gray hair, and on^ of the most talented eyes, 
when he klB it speak oat» Z ever beheld. Banim» who is his bosom crony, 
says, he considers him the most ezteaordinary man he ever knew. He ati- 
tacked Banim, too, before they were acquainted, but that 's all forgot long 
since. Hazlitt praised Banim in the London Miffoxine, and of oooisorenp 
dered it imperative on Blackwood to abuae him." 

The advent of Mr. Lockhart to London, in 1825, as Editor of the 
Quarterly ReoieWt would probably have strengthened Maginn*s relations 
with Murray the publisher. Daring Magina*a flying visit to Edinburgh, 
five years before, he had repeatedly been in company with iSir Walter 
Scott — I have heard an amusing account of the impression made on 
the Ariosto of the North, by the wild wit, recklesa iim, varied leam- 
iDgt and child-like simplicity of the rattling Irishman — and had been 
brought so fireqnently into uocial communication with Lockhart, that 
ia London, he met that cold-mannered« but warm-hearted, individoalt 
as an old friend. There was only two years difierence in their re- 
qMCtive ages, and nothing could have been less similar than their tem- 
peraments. Bat they had worked together, for a long time, on Black" 
WHtd^i Magannt^ and identity of political opinion was another link of 
penonal connexion. They remained warm friends to the last, and it 
was Lockhart'a good fortane, mora than once, in the later and darker 
yean of his less provident fnend's career, to afibrd him substantial aid« 
in cases of emergency* Lockhart invariably expressed his admiration 
of the wonderful veisatitity and quickness of his friend, and Maginn 
coDsidered that Lockhart, however ably he edited the Quarterly, would 
Have been better employed in original composition that, as Goldsmith 
saidof Bmke, he 

" To party gave up what was meant for manUnd." 

here was one of " Letters of Mr. Mullion to the Leading Poets of the Age" 
(in the number for September, 1824), addressed to Mr. Procter, bitterly cut- 
ting up 8 review in the Edinhunjh Review, thought to be written by Procter, 
but really by Hazlitt, on Shelley and his poetry. 

* At the time this was \mttcn, Procter was about 5^6. 

t For this critique, which appeared in Blackwood^ for April, 1824, refer to 
the Odoherty Papers, vol. ii. pp. 210~218. 

X Maginn was theu thirty years old. 
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There are, proverbially two (oat of three) modes in England by 
which a man may calculate on losing mcmeyi with great publicity and 
certainty. These are, to start a daily newspaper^ and to become mana- ' 
ger of a great theatre. In evil hour, John Murray — fancying that the 
existing London journals did not render adequate justice to his namer* 
ous publications, and disposed, alsot to obtain for himeelf each personal 
consideration and political influence as Mr. Walter possessed, through 
his Times* proprietorship — determined to tempt fortune by establish* 
ing a daily morning jonmal in London. Under the newspaper-stamp 
duties, which lay like an incubus on the heart of the Press in England 
until ]865» every such attempt, within the memory of man, had 
failed. New Tinies^ Morning Journal Constitutional, and Daily 
NewSy are the most ambitious efforts of this description — the last- 
named, though it keeps its head above water, cost over <£200,000 bo- 
tween Janaary, 1646, when it first appeared^ and Jaly, 1855, when the 
newspaper-stamp was ab(^hed. 

Mr. Murray gave the name of The Representative to his daily news- 
paper. It was exquidtely printed, on the finest paper, and pahli^ed 
—not in so vulgar a place as the Strand or Fleet street, whence most 
of the London journals are issued, just as the New York newspaper 
offices congregate in and about Nassau street, but — at a highly 
aristecratical office, in the West End, exactly two miles out of the way. 
There were all sorts of reports as to the manner in which the paper was 
got up « rumors of the editorial rooms being richly upholstered '* regard- 
less of expense of matudinal hock-and-soda- water being extensively 
laid on for the refreshment and revivification of the exquisites who wrote 
for it $ of the ample supplies of crow-quill pens and gilt-edged and hot- 
pressed paper provided for their use ; of the peremptory rule that no 
editorial or fashionable" article should be written, imless the author 
were habited in evening costume ; of delightful lunches, provided from 
Mivart's, Long*s, or Farrance*s, for the bodily mid-day sustcntation of 
the editorial corps; of the admirable full-dress dinners, at which the 
affiiirs of the nation were deliberately talked of (over wine and wal- 
nuts) previous to their discussion in the newspaper itself ; of a hundred 
other follies, indicative of the inexperience and unfitness of all concerned 
in the new journal. The great Republic of the Press ridiculed, as well 
it might, the exclusiveness with which Mr. Murray soiught to obtain 
Imperial rule by his coup d'etat. Before even it appeared, Tke Re- 
presentative was familiarly and contemptuously spoken of as iUTur- 
ray*s Rip" 

Among the leading contributors, of whom there was a little army, 
were some of the principal writers in the Q^arUrly Rtmeno. It haa 
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been understood that, from the first, Mr. Lockhart was adverse to the 
speculation. The editor-in-chief, instead of bcinrr a nian of experience, 
tact, and standing, was Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, who, at that time, had 
not comf)leted his twenty-first year I This young gentleman, ciftetl 
son f>f a very erudite and veteran author, had merely written — not 
jmhlisked — his tir^t work, ** Vi^Han Grey," but was smart in conversa- 
tion, imposing in nianner, ambitious in character, and utterly inexpe- 
rienced in newspaper business. He has since worthily achieved a 
great reputation — as author, orntor, politician, and statesman — but it 
must be confessed that, among the whole literary corps of LottIoti, Mr. 
Murray could scarcely have jnrkrd out any person so imperfectly qual- 
iHed, at that time (more than thirty years ago) to act as conductor of 
a morning journal of pretension. 

On the earnest recommendation of Lockhart (and it was almost bis 
only interference, independent of his unsuccessful remonstrance against 
the speculation itself) Dr. Maginn was commissioned, on a liberal 
salary, and with a certain engagement for twelve months, as Paris Cor- 
respondent for The Representative. He went to Paris, accompanied 
by his sister Margaret, 1 understand, and continued there until the early 
part of 1827. His correspondence with The Txeprescntative was lively 
and racy — full of observation on French society and manners — and, 
above all, constant and earnest in setting forth that, unless Charles the 
Tenth, then in the third year of his reign, would change the absolute 
character of his government, materially and speedily, the probability 
was that he would one day find himself on the other side of the French 
frontiers, a fugitive and an exile. Dr. Maginn, who spoke French like 
a nativei was in the habit of freely conversing with all sorts and 
conditions" <rf persons in Paris, and returned to England, with an im- 
presaiony derived from these general conversations, that the Due d'Or- 
leans was intrigning, for the crown, against his cousin, the reigning 
monarch. This angary was accomplished, by the Revolution of Jaly, 
1830. 

As might have been expected. The JUprescntativc did not flourish. 
There was such pervading inexperience throughout, that, from the first, 
it had little chance of success. Disraeli^s forced and fervid style 
was repulsive to the deliberative English. The Quarterly reviewers, 
(■■r. the other hand, turned out the heaviest of "leaders." Mnrray 
himself threw into it piquant extracts from Lord Byron's journals 
(afterward incorporated in the biography, by Moore), bat even these, 
called »• The Byron Papers," did not draw. So, after a vexatioas ex- 
periment, kept np for some weeks in a hoping against hope** manner^ 
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The RepnMetUaikef went to the wall, it wae etated, at a total lose, to 
Mr. Murray, of upward of <£40,000. 

Dr. Magma, who remained in Paris, from a atrong partiality for the 
place, and alio in order to consult |hat fine collection, the Bibtiothdqne 
Roy^e, for information on Hebrew history and tradition, corresponded 
with another London journal, after the demise of The B^mseiUatwe^ 
and also employed himaslf on the composition of two worhs of fiction— 
only one of which is known to exist, and of which I ahaU presently 
give an account. 

The late Dr. Moir (the Delta*' o( Blackwood) wrote to Mr. Kenealy, 
that he was particularly struck with a composiiion of Dr. Maginn's, 
never published, and written in Paris. The manuscript was sent to 
. Mr. Blackwood toward the end of 1827, and by him was placed in 
Moir*s hands. Mr. Blackwood wrote, I believe that I mentioned to 
you that I had got some chapters of a very queer work by Dr. Maginn. 
He is such a singular person that I don^t know if he will ever finish it ; 
and perhaps I may have to return the manuscript one of these days. 
I should therefore be sorry yoa did not read it, and I send yon Uie 
whole I have got, with his contents of the intended chapters. How do 
you think they would do for Maoa, should he not finish the book, and 
be willing to let them appear in it?*' 

Maginn reclaimed the manuscript after it had been some time in 
Moir*s hands, and by him mislaid. He pressed repeatedly for its re- 
turn, and it was happily recovered and returned to him. Dr. Moir 
says, ** I have a distinct recollection of setting down the production as 
a very extraordinary one — full of power, originality, and interest. 
The scene was laid in Parb, and some of the scenes were very striking, 
more especially one, where an only and spoiled son, having dissipated 
his substance in all kinds of riotous living, and descended to all the 
meanness of vice, has not yet the moral courage to reveal his \osi con- 
ditiun to his doting parents, who resided in one of the provinces, and 
who believed him to be an industrious and ardent student ; and at 
length throws himself into the Seine, his body being afterward claimed 
by them at the Morgoey" 

This novel of ♦• Life in Paris*'«— seemingly in anticipation of the 
vein which Feval, Sue, and others have since so deeply worked — is 
probably lost. 

Toward the close of 1827 (Maginn having permanently returned to 
London), published anonyraously a romance called W^iiteliall ; or 
the Days of George IV." Mr. Jerdan speaks of this as ** a singular 
example of wild genius," and Mr. Kenealy characterizes iL as ** one of 
the most wild and extraordinary prud actions of the day \ overiluwiiig 
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with madcap wit and qnaint leaminjs:, and containing sketches of all 
the leading characters of the time, from George IV.* down to Jack 
Ketch the hangman. To the last-named office* by aninimitable stroke 
of humor, he appoints Mr. Tiemey,f who, having come up to town 
with an earnest desire to be made Prime-Minister, and having vainly 
solicited that or some other place, finally, in despair, accepts the office 
of executioner, and performs the last ceremonies of the law on Mr. 
Huskisson,$ who, he tells us, * amid the acclamations of sanonnding 
thousands, died easily and instaataneoiisly.* 

Having revived my acquaintance with Whitehall,** by a oarefiil 
re-pemsal, I have formed the opinion that it was written » not as a 
novel, romance, or extrava£anza, but — as a parody on the weak and 
numeroQS imitations of 8ir Walter Scott*s historical novels. The writer^ 
of these, regardless of all consistency of time, place, and persons, had 
fallen upon many of the eminent persons whose actions have made 
History, and subjected them to all sons of changes and modifications 
in the Procustean attempt to accommodate them within the narrow 
limits of the weak fictions with which the novel-produciog press of 
that period was teeming. Viewed in this lighti ** Whitehall** has 
some liveliness and cleverness. Its absurdity is amusiiig, and its cari« 
cature of living persons was scarcely more outrageous than the writers 
of historical romances were in the habit of snbjectuig their heroes to* 
As Whitehall** is not included in this collection, it may not be amiss 
to describe it, with a few extracts — as specimen bricks. 

The Preface, indeed, gives the key to the whole compodtton. It 
briefly says : ** This singular work was printed in Teyoninhakawara- 
nenopolis, capital of the great empire of Yankedoodoolia, in the year 
!i2S7, exactly four hundred years from the present date* The name of 
the author I do not know. How it came into my hands, it were use- 
less to divulge ; but I think it will be found to give as graphic and cor- 
rect a picture of the afiairs of the present day, as the general current 
of oar London historical novels give of the events of four hundred years 
ago, when they treat of them. I have nothing further to add, except 
that I have taken all proper care to puff the book, «nd hope it will be 
successful. — Toe Editor*** 

The story trests of the loves and fortune, adventures and misadven- 
tures of a certain John Jeremy Smitfaers (mulatto in race, West Indian 

* Who is not once introduced I 

t George Xiemcy {b. 1756, d. 1830) a leader of the Whig par^; always a 
patriot, sometimes a placeman. 
t Colonial Secretary in 1827: 
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by birth), and a fair English damsel named Lacy Hawkins. Smitbers. 

accompnt)icd by his nigger (Ciesar) arrives in London, on the first of 
April, 1827, and proceeds, the next djiy, to visit Zebeiiiah Macfarlano 
[Zachary Macaulay, father of the historian], but is apprehended as he 
passes the Admiralty^ on 8ii8|»C]on of being an emissary to advance the 
cause of disaffection and revolt in the British West India islands. 
Here he meets the Lord High Admiral (Lord Melville), and the Ad- 
miralty Secretary (John Wilson Croker), who are thus described 

** The President, as has already been hinted, appeared in the nobld garb 
of his clan at the upper end of the table ; a gorgeous canopy of silk tartan, 
with thisde plnmes waved over his chair of state, and an enormous two- 
handed claymore half-drawn ont of its crimson satin scabbard lay immediately 
before him, and close to the mace and fasces whi<^ formed, more strictly 
speaking, the proper ensigns af his authority. Apart a little way, at a sepa- 
rate table of smaller dimensions, sat the Secretary of state for the naval de- 
partment, in a richly furred gown of black velvet, and gold chain of He 
wore that sini^nlnrly shaped mitre of yellow corduroy, decorated with bcll:^, 
■which was the strange emblem of his office, while a bunch of shamrocks at 
tlie button-holo of his inner vest, and the pale-blue cordon of St. Patrick, an- 
iioimccd, before he <:poke a single word, that a native of " Green Erin" could 
still occupy this impurtant office. AJler he spoke his country needed no otlier 
announcement." 

After a brief examinatiott, Smltheia and Caesar are committed to the 
Tower, and have an interview with the I>nke of Wellington» Consta* 
hie and Keeper of that fortieas-prison. He la sketched with a very 
free pencil : — 

"A tioop of dismounted dragoons were practising the exercise of the 
broad-sword beneath the inspection of a square-built, bandy-legged oflScer, 
whose verv slovenly dres*; presented a strange and remarkable contrast to the 
f^torn ]>reeision of liis air and demeanor. There was a patch, neither short 
nor narrow, on the left knee of his gray pantaloons ; his boots had ob- 
viously been foxed ; and a very shabby surtout or cxissock of blue cloth ex- 
hibited no epaulettes whatever to denote the regimental rank of the wearer. 
A batbm having giif<en way, the haHfek flap of an nnembioidered cocked bat or 
chapeau-hras dangled loose npon the collar, and the folds of a hnge neckcloth, 
which had once probably been white, appeared arranged in a manner that 
would have caused the bosom of a Nichol to thrill with indignation. But the 
compaiet and rigid massiveness of the countenance — the bronzed cheeks, 
aquiline nose, and eyes of more than aquiline brilliancy — the picturesque 
gimplieity of the sliort enrlinL'' hair and whiskers, both of which were a? white 
as wool — ^and the extraordinary (jniekncss with which, while the left hand 
rested on the pummel of a beltlcss sabre, the right played a basket-handled 
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ratan about tlie knuckles, elbows, and shins of the more awkward soldiery 
— these were ( ucumstances which couid not but arrest the close obsenratioii 
of 80 shrewd a spectator as Smithers." 

A sTihseqnent scene, where the Duke" acts much as Scott re[nre- 
seats Cromwell before the portrait of King Charles, rans thus :— * 

" The officer in the plain bloe snrtont, ho'if'bvttr, appealed to have tolallj 
fingotten the circnmstanoes of the case. In hct, it seemed as if he had not 
a the slightest snspicion that Smithers was in tiie room. 

'* He ate some fragments of the brsad and cheese before him, crunched aa 
onion or two, and finally lifting the porter pot in his left hand, took a long, 
deep, and earnest draught of its contents. Rcplacino; tlie lightened pewter 
on the Vtoard, lie then retreated some yards, gazin^^ all the while with a most 
melancholy dxity of eye, on a small statue, fabricated by an Italian artist, 
which our hero had not hitherto observed, but which in point of fact, stood 
conspicuous enough upon a high and projecting mantel-piece within a few 
feet of the table. It was upon this tiny piece of sculpture that the officer con- 
tinned for some moments to riyet his resplendent eyes, until, whether ftom 
physicsl straining or internal emotion, tears slow and solemn burst from, them 
oyer his manly cheeks. 

" The blood roslied into the noble coontenanoe of Smithers, as the thought 
flashed npon his m ind that he liad nnconscionsly been betrayed into the posi- 
tion of a spy. Bnt it was too late ; to retreat was impossible, to remain was 
only torture. 

"'Ua!' cried the unknown, dashing the brine from his cheeks with a 
large and bony hand, which seemed to have grown hard and dark amidst the 
earthquake breath of an hundred battle-fields, *Ha! is it come to this — to 
this — to this ? Aye, so it is ; even so ! bum ! ha !' 

• ' Alter a pause, he thus continued : * Thou dwarfish mimicry of manhood, 
by what aocnised charm hast thon left the board of thy peripatetic artist to 
thos unman me t Nay, keep not thy aims folded in that calm contempt upon 
thy plaster bosom! Openly and boldly did I spur my good horse against 
thee, bnt I thought at least that dntj blew tho trompet which impelled me to 
that fatal charge ; but neyer, O neyer, did I bare the secret knife, never did 
I brandish the jailer's key— frown not» thon pallid shade, confound me not 
with a Lowe V 

"In sajing so, the officer laid his right hand upon h\< heart, and cried 
aloud, * Heaven hears me, Napoleon, Heaven attests my tale. I fought 
against thee, because I believed theo the eternal enemy of freedom and of 
man. If I was wrong, Heaven will even forgive the error, nor should the 
manes of a hero dwell upon it in inexpiable wratli. 

I am innocent, Napoleon, I am innocent ; let these tears be my wit- 
nesses and the stem soldier lifted np his voice and wept. 

"He was sdll lost in this trance of agony, when a young and lovely female 
tript UghUy into the room, and gliding between Smitfattrs and the Doke^ 
without perceiving the presence of the former, laid her hand gently on tlte 
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•hovMer of the latter, and ivhiipered softly hat quite andiblj, * He, fie, mj 
Lord : TOUT Grace forgets youself. Are tiheae paroxysms to be of eternal 
lecmrence 

"He turned half roand, and wiping his red eyelids with the edge of his 

Bcarf, and finishing the contents of the pot in an agonizing gulp, said, with a 
faint atienii t ut a smile, ' Forj^ave me this once, my darling, I had sad di*eams 
yesternight. But 'tis all over now — yes, yes, Harrietto, I am myself again 
— (luite myself. Leave me, leave me, sweet maid ; I will attend thee on the 
instant in thy bower.'* 

Smithers escapee from bis cell* by aid of the celebrated Haniette 
Wilson, and an attack upon tbe fortress by the mob is set on foot. One 
of the leaders— the late Samael Rogers, tbe poet— is introdnced as 
Sam Hodges : — 

" This singular and eccentric man was never seen by stranirers Init with 
astonishment. Nature, which made him hy profession apuustei, M.onied to 
have intended hk very person for a sort of joke. His was aboat four feet 
high, and his head was at least a quarter of that siie. It hnng heavily to 
one side, and his coanteDance, of an unearthly paleness, drooped like an 
over-grown turnip hanging upon a pole. His nnder<jaw projected oonsidw- 
ably, and gave him the appearance of a perpetual giia* His lack-lustre eye 
shot its leaden beams from under sha^^ eyebrows, and his Io<-ks, untamed 
by briisli or comb, hung in grisly knots over his ^^Tinkled brow. Lord 
Byron, with that disregard for decorum of Inntruagc, which so cons] >irumi«ly 
marked the conversations of that celebrated poet, used, rather blasphe- 
mously, to call him a caricature of a crucifixion. Strange being! Yet, 
under that odd and repulsive appearance, he possessed wit uubouuded, jocu- 
larity unceasing, deliberate course, magnanimous phtlaothropy. Sage in 
ooundl, jocose at table, valiant in action, luxurious in ease, he was the idi^ 
of London. Wherever he went, joy brightened every countenance, and the 
very phrase, ' it is a saying of Sam's,' became proverbial to express the high* 
est degree of wit. In this particular, indeed he was unequalled : none in 
Ikct approached him, except the illustrious HaUam, who wo arc informed 
by some of the principal critical works of the age, wrote a jocular treatise 
on the middle ages, which has not come down to posterity, but which in his 
own generation appears to have excited an ooiversal laugh whenever it was 
mentioned." 

Lucy Hawkins has nm mad —after the approved fashion of OpbeHa 
— on the apprehension of her lover, but is united to him, in tbe fullness 
of time. Meantime, he has created a sensation by appearing, ubaz- 
pectedly, at a ball in Apsley House — located at that time, we are told, 
in the eastern part of the Tower. Caesar, assisted by a Meg Merrilies 
sort of old crone, escapes through the main sewer, taking with him from 
the Anrnny of the Tower, the sword of John de Conrcy, the spear of 
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Charles Brandon, and tin* aini(»r of John of Gaunf, all of which are 
adapted to the perison and use of Lucy Hawkins, who sets forih, thus 
armed, to h ad tho ex£cdition for the rescue of Smithers, relying on a 
prophetic rhyme — 

" When ft bisck man ia in s tower white. 
By a Tiigin, wielding the sword 6f a kiligfat» 

His enemies will be put to flight. 

And Valor will link with Beauty bright." 

Acoompuiied by Sam Hodges, Prince Esterhazy, tnd Laid Cochrane, 
and nsaiated by the diacontented in London ^Iriab, Jewiah, Refu- 
geeSf Americana, Germana« and Cockneya^tbe fair Amazon assaults 
the Tower, which la bravely defended by the Dnke. Here there oc-'^ 
enra a good parody on Coleridge*8 manner and style of talking i-^ 

** She was right in all she said. 

** The Jews, while the other armies were engaged, had been actively em- 
ploying their jemmies in pickin*; the lock of n low sally-port, and after some 
time, had succeeded. They eraoi f^ed, jemmy ia hand, shouting as we have 
already obscrv-ed, and as Harriettc remarked, their aneient war-cry of ' Clo, 
clo.* The part where they entered was slightly guarded, and they drove in 
the picquets before tliem. A parting shot, however, trum a c atapult, hastily 
erected by Mr. Galloway, who had just deserted fram the Greeks, hit Cole- 
ridge in the forehead, and in a few moments he breathed his hMt. Ho dkd 
as lie liad liTed. 

" ' We are told,' slowly snaffled he, '/hat the swan floating upon the bean* 
tUhl bosom of the river Cayster, emits its musical note once only, and that 
ones, yrben stiaed upon by the iey and inevitable hand of death. It is » 
magnificent and sublime Action, if it be a fiction, which I donbt ; for the mar- 

vellons of nature hath always appeared to me mnch more probable than what 
the prosaic men of an unpoetic age have looked upon to be the common and 
every-day workings of human life — as if they, prosaic as they are, and re- 
garding tlun:^:- in "rely as they are in detail, without referring to the oriifinal 
impulses, the holy radiances, the metaphysical naturalities, from which all 
things tlow, could tell whether any thiug in detail, even that which they saw 
before them existing, existed or not; mnch less were die every-day woi-kinga 
of diat incomprehensible thing, called life or not— I say, waving farther dis- 
cnsaion on this parenthetical point, I mean parenthetical in form, though 
thematic in snbstance, and taking it for granted, protesting for eyer, nev- 
ertheless, against the assumption, that it is merely a fiction —it is one of 
those subUrae and magnificont fictions, which in their essence truth, are by 
their adornment exalted into something not greater than truth ; for truth is 
greatest; but into something which, by the strangeno?s of the garb, i e. the 
imaginative clothings in which it is conveyed, is calculated to take a tirmer 
liold npon the mind, than if that which it meant — supposing it a mere aUc- 

D 
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gorical fiction, Ml inteipicta fl on against iriiichi have already protested— had 
been conveyed in its abstract fonn» viz., thet pure souls, typified by white 
ewans» never utter such words of hope and glory, typified by song, as at the 
moment of death. Therefore, as I shall explain hereafter— bdt, for God's 
sake, a glass of brandy and water— therefore, when we consider the ramifi- 
cations of idea, that idiu^yn * 

" He died : Gillman, of-Highgate, sorrowed at his death : nnd the grief de- 
scended the bill as far as the Castle, the liotel of the ingeoioos Carter, as thou 
oaterest the slope of Kentish Town." 

Lucy and her lover escape throuf;h the TUanios 'I'unnel, safely 
renchin(» the Surrey side. TIjc Meg Merrilies old wuiiian is discovered 
tu be the rrrnndrnotlier of Smitlicrs, and then happily dies. A ])rince 
bf the lilood-rovfil j)resi(le.s at the nuptials. Here follows the main 
denouement — u hyperbole uf incident certainly as novel aj* ingenious 

** The bitss of our lovers may ba more easily conoetved than described, and 

we shall not therefore undertake the task. They prepared to IbUow the 
Bishop, when the attention of all was turned away from every thing else, by 
a cry of unparalleled agony, which seemed to issue from the liottom of the 
river. So dire a cry never hwr^x npon human ear. Every eye looked toward 
the strenin, and tiiere ;i &cene of vv^inder was before tiiem. It seemed as if a 
con\ ulsion had taken jilaee, for its l)o.som was heaving and swelling with un- 
wonted throes. Oa the topmost eiMy whirled, round and round, a cock-boat, 
containing two persons, who lal>ored miglit and main to escape from the in- 
foTiated waters. In a moment all was smooth again, bat the boat was gone. 
A hundred yachts were immediately launched, to endeavor to savor the devo- 
ted passengers, when it suddenly submerged from the waters, and made to> 
ward the shore where the Bucal party was standing. As it neared the land, 
the cockswain was discovered to be Lord Goderich, and his companion the 
Duke of Wellington. Cajsar and his master intuitively hid themselves be« 
hind a tree. 'Aye* — said Lord Goderich, on landinLC — 'Aye, choke the 
scoundrels, they are done, I £ancy. Pretty considerably watei4ogged, the 
ruffians. Devil sweep *cm.'* 

"'Ainenl* responded the Duke; "but I am wet thron^rh and through* 
Whom have we here ? Aii ! Gloucester, my boy, give us tlic list.* 

** His Koyal Highness, who had not heard, except vaguely, from Smithcrs, 
any thing of &e attack, naturally inquired of the Duke an account of the 
strange sight he had seen, and his Grace detailed to him what he knew. Wo 
take up the story where we left it. 

" When, by the mancenvring of the Duke, the whole of the attaddng army 
was hemmed up in the defile between the two ramparts, and had no way of 
escape— victory was now hopeless — but, laterally, to the right, to their 
great astonishment and joy, the prrttc which kept them in on that quarter was 
opened; it was a part of the Duke's stratagem. The devoted host rnshcd 
blindly through this pass, this whole Ducal army urging them in the roar, 
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tfaiongh ft winding defile, where many a life was liMt in their hasty retreat 
This passage led to the Tannel, and into that deadly hollow the fogitivei fled 
pell-mell. The Dnke was prepared for this, and while Smithers was in tipk- 
Toraation with his Boyal EQghness, Bmnel and Beamish, with five hnndred 
masons, bad passed over, and in a few minntes hnilt np an impenetiable wall 
at the further end. The silver gates were closed at the near end ; and, by 
cutting off the pipes that conveyed the gaseous naphtha, the wretched inm- 
ders were in total darkness. TheTnnnelwas henneticaliy sealed, and escape 
was impossible. 

**Many perished by the hands of tlieir friends — others were trod to death; 
but the remainder was not destined loni; to colitinue alive. 

"* FiyQ Jiuudrcil poumis,' said the Duke, 'to any iniin, wlio will go in a 
boat and pull out the central plug of the Tunnel, and let in the water on these 
villains/ 

'* No one answered, for it was evident that the man who attempted it wonld 
do so at the haiaxd of his life. After a panse, the Dnke said, ' he wmild go 
for one, bnt who will steer V 

**'!,* said Lord Goderich, 'I. I do not think I was bora to be drowned.' 

" ' Valiant man,' said the Dake, and embraced him in front of the army, A 
life-boat was instantly launched. Lord Goderich took the helm, and the 
Duke, pulling a pair of sculls, came to the ?pnt where the existence of the 
plug was indicated by a buoy, surmounted by a Hag. Why conceal the factt 
Iron as were the nerves of the Lord High Constable, he hesitated for a mo- 
ment ; but ut lust, saying something about Curtius, he seized the ring of the 
plug, and, exciting all his strength,. tore up the key-stone of the arch. A 
nighty gush of waters followed — a cry of agony and despair mng from tho 
wretched inmates of the Tnnnel, and aflnghted the veiy birds. In a mtnnte 
the Tnnnel was ftell, and, in another minnte, Jew, German, and American, had 
ceased to exist Ih a century afterward, theur bones were gathered into a 
eataoomb, with an inscription in heroic vene, from the classical pen of Ptoo- 
fessorMilUnan:*- 

" Reader, yo£ here behold the bones. 

Of people gone to Davy Jones. 
'Neath father Tharacs's whelming tide, 
Poor rogues ! like puppies blind, they dicd« 
Out of the bore by Bninel dug, 
Duke Welling^n he pulled the plug. 
And drowned the tottle of them snug." 

Smithers' father had perished, itseemedt tbrongh the mlsoondnct of 
a high official. He aonght jnstice from the law : — 

"And the Colonial Secretary was destined to die Ibr the atrodons deed. 
Here, however, occurred a difficulty. What Colonial Secretary was to die ? 
the man in office at the time the mnrder was committed, or the pvesent Aine* 
tiooaty 1 And there was a vast oontentbn among the lawyers thereupon. 

" At laat XiOEd Lyndhnist prononuced judgment. 
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** * It Is plain," said that great lawyer, * it must be the present Secretary. 
A man takiug u houi>c, of which the taxes have not been paid, is boand to pay 
the anears of his predeeawor. An heir to m estate miut aiiawer the Uena 
laid upon it by the former owner. If s petaon strike a man in the King's 
preaence and evade Ibr ten yean, his hand is eat off at the end of the period, 
thongfa it be altered in bone, mnsde and sinew. So, if A. B. commit a mnr* 
der, and escape for five-and-twenty years, he is hanged, thoagh (sec case of 
Sir John Cutler, in Term. Kep. Mart. Scrib.) he is a changed man in body, 
and perhaps in mind. But the principle is laid down di-^tinctly by Lord Coke, 
iu his Institutes, with the peculiar elegance of the L;itin styk* of thnt Licfit 
man. *' ilui capit," says his fjordship, qui capit advantayios, sumtt quoque 
disadvaiilayios :" that is, lie who touches the tush on quarter-day, must sub- 
mit to be badgered occuiiionally. Tlie judgment of the Court is, that Lord 
Bathurst be dismissed from the bar, and tliatMr. Hnskisson be hanged, ^'of 
imituder. Look to him, jailor. Mm: pro wamnUo, Hanged by tlie neck.' 

** HnskisBon was taken away in an agony of terror. He oiGued to do any- 
thing, to peach, to turn informer — bat this proenred him nothing bnt aa 
order from Lord Goderich to have him gagged. Tlie antiooionial party, how- 
ever, were too strong not to make a straggle. When they found it impossible 
to save their friend, tliey said it was only fair that they too should have a vic- 
tim. Conciliation beinj^ tlie order ot the day, it was resolved, on the usual 
prineipie of the then government, that neither party should have a triuni])h, 
and after some deliberation it wau determiiied, that win a Mr. Huskissou was 
hanged, Caasar siiuuld suffer also — for the sake of unuormity. To this ar- 
rangement, Cibsar mode many objections, but his master convinced him of 
the absnrdity of his scruples, and he snbmitted.*' 

The execution, which is described fully, closes the story, of which 
the extracts here j^ven are average specimens. For my own part, I 
consi Irr it ratiier one of the curiosities of literature than a favorable, or 
indeed a fair sample of Dr. Maginn*s ability. As the volume is so re- 
markably rare as to be very seldom met, even in England, I have 
quoted more in extenso than I should otherwise have done. 

That Dr. Maginn was the veritable Ensign and Adjutant Morgan 
0*Doherty of Blackwood^s Magazine was generally known amoiig the 
reading public. Known to publishers and newspaper- proprietors waa 
the fact also, so that Maginn had as much to do as he desired. The 
fan and frolic of the erudite and facetious Standard-Bearcr had become 
concentrated by this time, as far as the distinct individuality of 
, O'Duherty waa concerned, in the splendid series of imaginary dialognea, 
at oncq wise and witty, which, under the name of Noctks Ambro- 
SIAN.S, graced the pages of Blacheood's Magazine, from March, 182*j« 
to February, ] 835. 

John Abernetby» the sargeon, was wont to economize time and troa* 
ble by referring Us patients to such and each pagea of biaBook* I may 
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be pardoned, I trust, if — at a very long-removed distance — I refer to 
my own edition of the Noctes, for a f)articular account* of the origin' 
and history ui' that celebrated scrit^s. He re, it is only necessary to 
glance at itf in connexion with Magiiin's share in the authorship. 

In Blackwood^ for August and September, 1819, appeared a very 
extended article,f entitled ''Christopher in the Tent," princijally 
written by Wilson and Lockhart. A variety of real and iiuaginary 
characters were introduced, as interlocutors, including Christopher 
North, Morgan O'Doherty, the Ettrick Shepherd, Dr. Morris (Lock- 
hart's uom de plume as aathor of '* Peter's Lcitcis to his Kinsfolk"), 
Timothy Tickler, Bulh r of Brazenose, Seward of Christchurch, Kem- 
perferhausen (R. P. Gillies), and others — all of whom were &uhse- 
• quently inirodiK ed at the Round-Table in The Noctes. I believe that 
the late Major Hatiiikon (*' Cyril Thornton") wrote up the character- 
istic sayings and doiugs of O'Doherty, for "The Tent," but that the 
Chant — "The Powldoodies of Burran"— waa written by Maginn 
hirnself.t In subi.equent numbers of Blackwood, the far-famed gather- 
ing in " The Tent" was often referred to, but no attempt to follow it 
up was made until nearly three years after. Maginn is entitled to the 
credit of having commenced, if he did not actually originate, Thb 
Noctes AMBHUsiAiN-« proper. 

In the summer of 1821, as has already been stated, Dr. Maginn visit- 
ed Kdinburgh, where he became intimately acquainted, notonly with Mr. 
Blackwood (whose s;uesthe was) but also with Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg, 
Gillies, Hamilton, and other principal writers in the Magazine. With 
them, as a matter of course, he had manv a merry afternoon and jovial 
evening, at their obscure, but since worhi -renowned hostelrie in Gabriel's 
Road,§ kept by Mr. Ambrose. Some months later, he paul a flying 
visit to London. On his return to Cork he composed the first Nrmiber 
of The Noctes, which was published in Maga, for Marcht 1822, and 
combines his Edinburgh und Lon lon impressions. 

In an account of a breakfast with Professor Wilson (somewhat graphi- 
cally written by Mr. N. P. Willis), the veritable " Christopher North" is 
made to say that the first Number of the Noctes Ambrosians was written 

♦ Noctes Ambrosiance, vol. i. pp. xi.-xv. ; Vol. ii. pp. xx.i. and the Notes 

t Noctes AmhrosisiMe^ vol. i. pp. 1-128. 

i Ibid. vol. 1. pp. 98-100; Odoheity Papers, vol. i. pp. 84-89. 

\ This street, or lane, which derived its name from a murder committed 
there by a tutor named Gabriel, is situated in the vicinity of West Beg-iM«r 
street, at the buck of the east end of Prince's street, and close to the Uegiii* 
ter Office, £dinbaiyh. 
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by Lockhart, the flav after ihe literary fraternity Had supped at Am- 
brose's.* On referring to No. 1. of The Noctes, it will be found wholly 
unlike Lockhart's style ; indeed too Mafzinnishly individualized for bim 
to have written it. A dialogue between Christopher North and Morgan 
O'Doherty, it is redolent of the Trisliism of the latr^r rharacter, who, 
by tlie way, is made {more Hih( i tnco) to nionojjoli/.c ino>t of the talk 
to himself. It contains the well-know?! poetical version, known to have 
been written by Maginit, of the celebrated letter from Lord Bvron to 
Jolm Murray, respecting the threat to indict the latter for the ]iuhlica- 
tion of "Cain. A .Mystery" — it spoke of Barry Cornwall's poetrv jsre- 
cisely, alraost totidem verbis^ r« Maginn wrote of it before and after that 
date — and, above all, it introdufed the words and music of that tho- 
roughly Tri-h song, undeniably Maguin's, "There was a Lady lived at 
Leith."f On internal evidence, alone, a jury of critics would decide 
against Lockhart's having written the opening number of The Noctcs. 
Without saying that Profps«5fir Wilson wished to mislead, or Mr. 
Willis to mis-report, perhaps ihr f n ruer, remembering wfi it a large 
share Lockhart had in " Christo[)her in the Tent," mav Imvc had thai 
in his mind, and his guest might have mistaken his reference, thinking it 
alluded to '* The Noctes." Neither Professor nor the Penciller 
is liable, on this view, tt) the charge or misrepresentation. 

Odoherty did not appear in the second " Noctes." He figures, how- 
ever, in the third — talking, sinHng, and (jualling. No. IV. of "The 
^ Noctes," the scene of which is in Pisn. with Lord Byron and Odoherty 
as the only s|)eakers, was wholly written by Maginn, aiv!, in its dash, 
spirit, and naturalness (if I may coin a word), is one of the very best 
of the whole series. It contains several capital chansons^ including 
Maginn's Latin version of Bishop Still's fine old chant, *' Back and 
Side%go Bare;"| the stanzas in praise of Inishowen;§ and the capital 
parody cm Byron*s *' There's not a Joy the World can give like that 
it takes away/'H The running comnaentary, in ballad verses (called 
Metricuni Sympoaiom Ambrodanimi," and accideDtally omitted from 

♦ "We were there one night very late, and had all been remarkably gay and 
agreeable. * What a pity,' said Lockhart, ' that some shorthand-writer had 
# not been there to take down the good things that hare been said at this sup- 
per/ The next day he prodaced a paper called 'Noctes AnAmKom^ and 
that was the first. I continued them/'— (Wilson loqnitnr). — WtUU^BFob- 
iROtH PtrwM and PlaeeSt p. 40. 

t Noctes Ambrosians, vol. i. p. 153; Odoherty Papen, vol. i. p. 188. 

I ynv{r< A:iibrosiiixi<B, vol. i. p. 208 ; Odoherty r.ipers, vol. ii. p. 32. 

(j Noctes Anibrosianw, vol. i. p. 209 ; Odoherty Papers, vol. i. p. 242. 

li Noctes AmbrosiansB^ vol. i. p. 216 ; Odoherty Papcis, vol, i. p. 243. 
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No. ill. of ** The Noctes'*)' Ma jinn's also.* Indeetl, bis fine Ita- 
lian hand is perceptible throu^li tlic tir-t vonrs of tho Sfrifs, even when 
not speaking as Oiloherty. IL: appear?*, iiowever, in proprid j)f r- 
sond, in every one of the fir-?t t iuhttcn Noctea" (except the third 
and twelfth) — from March, IHjj, to January, 1825. 

These eighteen numbers are omitted l>y Professor Ferrier (Wilson's 
son-in-law) in bis edition of *' The Noetes'* — on the exclusive ]»rinci- 
. {)le of giving only vvhat Wilson had written " alone ami «;iiif»lc-ban(io(i." 
Nor is this all. lie says " The original series, as it stands, in Black- 
wooiVs Magaziney consisted of seven? v-nne numbers; but by this pro- 
cess of retrenchment thirty ol these nuuil - r- have been excluded from 
the list, thus leaving forty-one numbers to be republished as the authen- 
tic composition of Professor Wilson.'* This omisbion of < 'iL iiii;rty'8 
fun and learning, to say nothing of Lockhart's keen satire, reminds one 
of the country mnnafjer's announcement of '* Hamlet," with the part 
of Hamlet omitted by particular desire." 

The last appearance of Odoherty, in Blackwootl, at The Nudes,** 
was in No. XLV. for July, 1829. Mn^inn's last contribution to the 
series was ** Roger Goodfellow," a translation of Beranger*8 " Roger 
Bontemps,"f which appeared in No. LX. of The Noctes,*' for Feb- 
ruary, 1832. In addition to his jioetical contributions thereto, already 
mentioned, maybe namerl the Kabelain sor.^r on Drink ;t the lively 
song '* Cork is an Aiden fur you love, and me the bitter paraphrase 
(made applicable to PeePs chunn;e of policy on the Catholic Question 
in 1329) on Beranger's " jMoii-ieur Judas;"|I the flash Soni;, '* As from 
Krn to Ken I was goin^j." from Vidncfi's Memoirs.^ This last 
showed a remarkable acquaintance with, and command over, the slang 
used by criminals not only in London but in Paris also. Dr. Maginn 
certainly could not have written it before his residence in France. He 
always considered this Slang Sonn^ as one of his gn atest feats. It 
certainly was superior to the flash lyrics (clever though tliey were) 
which he afterward allowed to be published by, and accredited to, Mr. 
Ainsworth. in the New'_'ate romances of that nurlnjr. 

No study, however serious and deep, of the i^lang Vocabularies of 
Captaia Urose (the fat frieud'* of the last century immortalized by 

* Noctes Ambrosian»i vol. 1. p. 21S-22S. 

t Noctes AmbroBumn, toI. r* p. 26 ; Odoherty Papers, vol, ii. p. 30. This 
WM in Sir. Blackwood's hands long before it was printed. 
X Noctes Ambro8ianie» vol. ii. p. 1 IS ; Odoherty Papers, toI. i. p. 361. 
^ Noctes Ambiosia&tt, vol. iii. p. 63 ; Odoherty Papers, vol. i. p. 305. 

II Noctes Ambrosianad, vol. iii. p. 339 ; Odoherty Papers, vol. ii. p. 28. 
^ Noctes Ambrosianae, vol. iii. p. 342 ; Odoherty Papers, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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Bums), and tlie Tf^donbuible and more recent Jon Bee conid have gtves 
M aginn, or any other literary man* aocli an intimate acqnaintanGe with 
thu9e$* patter as he had acqoired by traating himself into the haunts of 

pickers*up of unconsidered trifles*' — places where the police them- 
selves hesitated to venture, even when armed with the full authority 
of the law« It is worthy of notice, however, and I state it on the au- 
thority of one of the most active and celebrated thief-takers in London, 
^at criminals, charged with offences less than murder, generally aub« 
mit to arrest, with a sort of dogged resolution— > as if they felt that it 
was their doom, and that their time was up. The mere words You 
are wanted** seem to subdue all but the very worst criminals, and hands 
are then quietly submitted to the handcuffs, with scarcely a shadow of 
resistancCi the companions of the persons thus apprehended, looking on 
at the arrest without attempting any resistance. One policeman will 
thns be allowed to pick out and carry off' his man out of a company of 
a hundred. When opposition is made, it is almost invariably mur- 
derers who know that the finish of their eaprivity must be the Scaf- 
fold. In Paris, even more than in London, the words "In Uie name 
of the Law** have a strongly subduing power. 

Fearlessly trus^ng himself into the worst haunts of eriminala, in 
Paris as well as in London, Dr. Maginn never once was subjected to 
insult. He made himself acquainted, very thoroughly, with what are 
called the hack Awm of the Quartier Sl Denis, the Rue du Temple, 
and other haunts of each tmunau sujet of the Lasetian capital. 
Equally, even in Bermondsey and The Mint** of Southwark (ihe 
worst localities in London), he was tolerated. In St. Gileses — he did 
not live to see »• The Rookery** swept away, that Oxford street might 
be eitended, in a straight line, to meet Holborn — he was at home/* 
of course, among his countrymen, who, he contended, were rather 
poor than vicious, and greatly deficient in that ingenuity of crime 
which has given a bad eminence to the great offenders whose exploits 
fill the volumes of the Newgate Calendar, In The Rookery, his 
knowledge of Irish made him free, as it were, of the Corporation 
there. Into such places he sdraetimes went, to study character and 
observe the deeper outlines of humanity, even as artists, from the time 
of Hogarth down to that of Cruikshank, had made like studies with 
their pencil. A public journalist, he thought, was bound to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the lower grades of society, as well as f the 
higher. No relish for what is called lotv company led him t ) such 
scenes, but a vivid curiosity to observe human nature m a \ an* t v of 
phases. His conclusion, from these studies and observations, wa^ that 
— in all but the very worst cases — the iaw-breukera whom he met 
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(and who would not interfere with him, so Icm^^ as lie was inoffensive 
and civil to them), were as much sinned against as sinning. Society, 
he believed, threw the first stone — by neglecting not only the mof-al 
and educational training of these Pariahs, bnt by indiflferenre, nlso, to 
their personal condition and comforts as members of the great family 
of Man, 

Early in IR'S?, the Earl of Liverpool, who lia j been Premier in 
Kni^land siijcr the assassination of Mr. ucer Percival (in 1812), had 
so severe a paralytic attack as to compel his retirement intA} private 
life. Mr. Canning, who had infused snmewhut of a liberal spirit into 
the Liverpool Cabinet from his joining it, in 1822, as Foreign iSecre- 
tary, was elevated, in April, 18'27, to the vacant premiership. Like 
Mr. Disraeli, in our own time, Canning was not " born to a seat in 
Parliament," and, though brother-in-law of the Duke of Portland, was 
looked down by his Tory colleagnes, and more particularly by the 
Whig nobility, as a mere political adventurer and parvew. Simulta- 
neously, and as if on a concerted plan (though they stoutly denied the 
imputation), the Duke of Welliogtoo, Peel, Lord Chancellor Eldon» 
and three other ultra-Tory colleagues of Canning, sent in their resig- 
nation to the King. Without much difficulty. Canning supplied their 
pUceswith more liberal politicians, placing Lord Lanadowne (a re- 
spectable man of mediocre ability) in the Home Office, and making 
Sir John S. Copley Lord Chancellor, with a seat in the Upper House, 
aa 'Baron Lyndhnrst. The ex-Ministry, assisted by Earl Grey and 
more of their old Whig npp tnents, offered all resistance in their power 
to the measures of Mr. Canning, and, in Lord George Bentinck^a 
memorable and emphatic words, Hounded him to death." In 
fact, he had scarcely five months* role, bia death taking place early 
in Angnat. 

On commencing an organized opposition to Mr. Canning, as Pre- 
mier, the nltra-Torles naturally looked about to measure the strength 
of their external forces. The Timef, the great organ of public opiniont 
bad been on the liberal side, since what was called The Qaeen*a 
Trial,** In 1820. The Morning Chronide was decidedly Whig. The 
Morning Herald was neutral— if any thing. The Moming Advertiser^ 
with a large publichause circnlation, never had pretennons to political 
character or inflnence. The majority of the Sunday papers, headed 
by the Observer and the Dispatch (each of immense cirealation), 
were strongly liberal. On the other band, the Moming Post, thongh 
with a decided Tory leaning, was merely regarded as a chronicler of 
fashionable events ; the New Tunes, which soon after merged into the 
Morning JoumaU was a strong partisan, as far as forcible writing went. 
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but its circulation was limited. Of thf (m !;ii;g papers, tlie Glahe was 
"Whig; the Courier n\w ays supported the Ministry for the time being, 
and the Sun was strongly and ably Cnnnincite. The only Sunday 
papers worth mentioning, ns Tory or^aIi-, were John Bull, aad the 
notorious Age, respectively edited by Theodore Hook and C. M. 
Westmacott— hut so nnscrupiiloii?]y, that the Anti-Canaiiig party 
might deprecatingly have exclaimed 

" Non tali anxiUo, ii«c defeiuoribits Mt, 
T«m|ni8 eget" 

At that timo) and for many years previous, a tri -weekly journal caUecl 
the St. James's Chronicle, was published by Mr. Baldwin, of Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. This paper, respectable in every way, both for 
the ability of its political articles and the gentlemanly tone which per- 
vaded thera, had come utidcr the editorship of Dr. Stanley Lees Gif- 
fard, an Irishman (son, indeed, of that John Girthrd, the common coun- 
cilman, who so vehemently opposed Grattan at the Dublin Election in 
1803), who had been called to the English bar. From 1819 to 1827, 
Dr. Giflard had conducted the St. Jameses Chronicle with marked 
ability and success. When the Courier — the most time-serving even- 
ing journal ever known in London — had left the Tory party without 
an eHicient organ, by surrendering itself wholly to the support of the 
Canning Ministry, it struck Dr. Giffard that there was a fair opportu- 
nity of changing the St. Jameses Chronicle into what, in common par- 
lance, was called ** a thick-and-thin" Tory evening paper. His own 
hereditary j^olitics were strongly of the ** Protestant Ascendancy in 
Church and State'* order. His learning was extensive, his talents 
great, his tact admirable, his temper gootl. His suggestion was adopted 
by Mr. Baldwin — with a dirterence ; namely, that the tri-weekly paper, 
which was too valaable to be discontinued, should be kept on, but fid 
principally or made up out of the daily evening journal. 

Gitl'ard and Maginn, who had commenced their acquaintance at 
Trinity College, Dublin, were on intimate terms in London. Giffard 
had the advantage of four years in age, and of thirty in tact an<l pru- 
dence. He oflered the assistant-editorship of the new paper, with a 
liberal salary, to Maginn (who was then occupying his time by writing 
lor Blackwood, and frittering away his talents in sijuibs for the John 
JSulL)^ and, this ofier accepted, the prospectus of Tiik Standard 
newspaper was Issued. It was brief, containing a well-written and de- 
cided avowal of Church and State principles, and fell, like a sheU, upon 
tlip C n ning party. 

Oddly enough, the Standard of England figured at the head of that 
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prospeetas* with the following motto from Livy : **Signifierip<me sigr 
num :' hie opiumt manthbms,''* The paper was advertised with this 
motto, to the very day of it^ first appearance, when it was withdrawn, 
and never appeared onder the heading of tlie Standard. The solution 
probably' is, that the motto was originally tsken from its reference to 
the name of the paper, but the public, accustomed to the constant 
reference, in the «* Noctes,*' to Ensign Odoherty, as ** the Standard- 
bearer,*' having got the idea that Maginn was to be Editor-in-chief, 
whereas his position was sabordinate, the classical reference was 
dropped, to prevent a continuance of the misapprehension. 

The Standard soon took a foremost rank, in character and circula- 
don, among the London evening papers, which position it continues to 
occupy. No English journal has ever been so pertinaciously consis- 
tent. It has always opposed what it considers derelictions from strict 
Conservative principles. Started to support the ultra-Toryism of 
which Wellington and Peel were the mouthpieces, in 18^27, it gravely 
condemned their permitting the abolition of the Test and Corporation 
Acts in 1828; their granting Catholic Emancipation in 1829; and 
every successive ** breach of the Constitution*' up to the present hour. 
. This editorial con^tency has been principally caused by Dr. Gifiard's 
having held the pen, as chief editor, for thirty years. During the nine 
years of Maginn*8 connexion with the Standard, he vigorously asserted 
the principles of Toryism. In that journal, and elsewhere — in verse 
as. well as in prose — he censured and ridiculed the politicians, what- 
ever the party to which they professed to belongt who sai^ or did any 
thing tending to weaken that Protestant Ascendancy** which he had 
been trained to consider as the safeguard of Church and State.** In 
the newspaper, tinder the cool judgment of Dr. Gifiard, he was not per> 
mitted to indulge in ofiensive personalities. Elsewhere, he was not so 
forbearing, and some of the bitterest attacks on the late Sir Robert 
Peel's ** apostasy" (as the ultras called it) on the Catholic Question, 
which appeared in Blackwoodt were written by Maginn. Little did he 
X anticipate that to the humane kindness of the man whom he thus ridi- 
culed and assailed, his own family, a few years later, were to be in- 
debted for the means of committing his dust to its last earthly resting- 
place. 

Tlie engagement on the Standard , occupying only a few hours every 
' day, gave Dr. Maginn amjile leisure to falfii other literary engage- 
ments. x\ccordingly, iij) to the early part f)f 1830 (when a cooIiK.'^a 
arose between Mr. Blackwood and himself), lie continued to write ior 
the Magazine. He contributed to ether periodicals, and to this period 
belong two beautiful tales (which have been reprinted from the Lite' 
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wary- Souvenir^ tnd are well-known in America) called ** A Vision of 
Purgatory," and *»The City of tlie Demons.'* This last was geaeraily 
eonsidered to be a specimen of the ** Tales of the Talmud/' repeatedly 
announced, in the Literary Oazeite and other periodicals, as ** nearly 
ready.** 

The three years immediately succeeding the establishment of the 
Standard^ in 1837* were undoubtedly the happiest and most respecta* 
ble portion of Dr. Maginn's London life. He was in easy circum- 
stances — his yearly income from the Standard being about <3£400, and 
his contributions to Blackwood^ the John Btdl^ and other '^outdde** 
publications realizing him a large addition to his regular newspaper 
salary. A literary man with a email family (Dr. Maginn had only three 
children) can live very comfortably on six or seven hundred pounds a 
year in London, At this time, and for several years later, Dr. Maginn 
had not only a large circle of acquaintance but the troops of friends" 
by whom Macbeth so earnestly desired to be accompanied. He was 
in constant communication and social intimacy with the leading men of 
his own political party, and, indeed, many of the distinguished persona 
whose party principles he opposed were happy to receive him as their 
guest. His children were growing up around him, their mother was 
his roost aflectionate companion and friend, and besides being received 
among the Hite of intellectual society in London, he had the gratifica- 
tion of constantly meeting old friends from Ireland, with whom he de- 
lighted to i^new recollections of bis own beautiful city,'* and make 
the present happy by living over the Pasti in their agreeable society. 
To him, almost as a matter of course, every Cork man of any intellect 
tual standing or pretension went, on arriving in the Modem Babylon, 
and received right hospitable treatment. 

Dr. Maginn, during nearly twenty years of London life, preserved 
his Irish nationality undiminished. Not his, the miserable affectation* 
by which the empty-headed and the vain have sometimes attempted 
to ridicule their native land— themselves its very meanest prodncdona 
— by engrafting the defects of Cockney mispronunciation upon their 
own natural accent, a brogue as thick as a November fog, and so pal- 
pable that it might almost be cut with a knife. Not his, the impudent 
])retence of affecting relationship with an honorable and patriotic Irish 
race, without a legitimate claim even to the very name of that noble 
sept. Not his, the meanness of trying to curry favor with the Eng- 
lish* by abusing Irish aspirations, Irish genius* and Irish patriotism, ^ 
and boasting of his *^ British proclivities," as if it mattered what such 
items of insignificance, floating amid the scum of society, really thought 
or aaid. No^ far different from such puppyism was the manly candor 
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of Maginn, who was i)roud of his native land, who threw lustre on 
, it by the transparent honor of his doil}' life, as well as by the genius 
and the learning which, native to her soil, were so fully exhibited by 
himself. No mongrel Irishman was William Maginn, but proud of his 
country. To the humblest of liis countrymen, who wanted aid in the 
vast wilderness of London, he was thoughtful, kind, and liberal — even 
beyond his means. Not only his ailvice was freely at their service, 
but more substantial aid. Many and many a poor family has he res- 
cued from destitution, nor did his kindness alone consist in such gene- 
rosity as this : he would go from one end of London to the other, at any 
season, to secure em|)loyment for his poor countrymen by his own per- 
sonal solicitation and recommendation. He freely gave not only his 
charity — but his time, his sympathy-, his influence. He had bis re- 
ward, in thanks, no doubt — for ingratitude is no Irish vice. 

At the period which I have named as perhaps the most prosperous 
and happy of Dr. Maginn's Londun life, the general impression of bis 
geniality and genius was very strong. In a periodical of tbe time, he 
is tbns sportively but appreciatively spoken of : — 

** In the history of wit and waggery there is one mors writer who merits 
honorable mention. We are not sure, indeed, that any hamorist has ap- 
peared in England since the days of Messrs. Shandy and Primrose, who can 
in all respects safely measure his wit with that of-^Sn Moboan ODo- 
BBRTT ! This illnstrious kniglit and adjutant (who has quitted 'the modem 
Athens' for 'the modem Babjlon') is beyond doubt one of the most extraor^ 
dinary men of the present age. He is as learned as a dictionary, as various 
as a book of receipts, as cliangeable as a kaleidoscope, n« full of fun as tbo 
fwst of April. Nothing comes amiss to him, comedy, < i itirism, farce, politico, 
poetry, punch, pugilism — from Longinus to Boxiaria, '^ from the Zend to the 
Talmud. The Aulic Council, the Britissh House of Commons, the French 
Chambers, the Divan of the Osmalee — all arc one to him. 'All's fish tl at 
comes to his net.' He mingles and reconciles all things ; the strong, liie 
add, the sweet. Like a tumbler of whiskey toddy, he is, though miscellane- 
ous, always agreeable. Oratory alone he cannot manage. A trifling hesita- 
tion in his speech, a slight lienronsness of manner, and the most indomitable 
modaty (I) these are his impediments to this species of renown. Were his 
tongue once slit by a silver sixpence, he would be irresistible. As it is, he is 
compelled to be silent; leaving to Demosthenes and TuIIy, to Chatham and 
Burke, and Lord Brougham and Vaux, their unmitigated fame. 

"It is a pity that the humors of this admirable and langhter-loving writer 
should not ht' collected and formed into 'a body of humors.' People would 
know him better, and like bim quite as well, we think, in his corporate shape, 

* This allusion shows how general was the impression that Maginn had 
written the " Boxiana" series in Bhckwood, 
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as they do in hU present scattered, shadowy, undefined condition. lie has 
expended, and is still exjiendin^, ^eat weallli of mind in enriciiin}^ daily, 
weekly, monthly, und ammal publications. Half of what he iloes will ho 
overlaid by the surrounding trash, and forgotten. His leained allusions, his 
witty parodies, his rich, racy jegts, his itiimitabie free flowing gayety will avail 
him little. Ws 'aiiy nothings' will bo pressed down bj the solid, stolid body 
of nonsense that is throst into their company; and he will live, fifty yean 
hence, in the leooUections of men, like single<6peech Hamilton, or Anthony 
.White ; like conversation Sharpe, or the great Sea Serpent; of each of whom 
we have heard TTiach in our youth, but who, for want of some strong vieiblo 
evidence of their merit, have passed away like the vapor of the morning. 
Nominia nmhra — that will 1)e all that our children will know of the famous 
adjutant (incomparably the <;ieat('.st military author since the days of Xeno- 
phou), unless, in the classical language of lligginbottom, he 'stirs his 
stumps,' and stands in all his united powers face to face with tin* pulilic. If 
he will not do this — if he perversely choose to exist in his phatuom state 
(his strength, like Samson's, diffused over infinite space), why then, 0, 
winged fttme ! O, fickle fortune ! 

'Ah ! receive them to join in your endless delight, 
The shade of Sir Morgan O'Doherty, knight ;* 

and never let him be pushed aside or neglected in after time for smaller 
jesters or bold pretenders, nor for any proselyte oreopyist, who shall attempt 
to imitate his inimitable style !" 

It should be borne in mind that this sketch was written before Ma- 
g^nn had produceSl the contents of the present volume (selections from 
his contributions to Fra$er*s Magazine) or the Homeric Ballads and 
Shakespeare Papers. 

From the period of Maginn^s change of reddence from Cork to Lon- 
don, the quantity of his contribtttions to Blackwood diminished, as 
much as their quality improved. It was after Im quitted Cork that 
Maginn wrote some of the best of the 0*Doherty Papers : such as the 
celebrated Maxims of 0*Doherty ; " the cutting critiques on Irish and 
English Songs ; the fieranger translations and paraphrases ; the dissec- 
tion of Campbell's «« Bitter Bann The Night- Walker (a narrative of 
a night's actual observation of London life, in all its phases) ; the Pa- 
negyric on Colonel Pride, the Kepublican ; and that powerful snatch 
of fiction. The Last Words of Charles Edwards.^ 

In 1829, however, Maginn's connexion with Blaekood's Magazine 
came to a temporary close. Some coolness with Mr. Blackwood 
widened into a disruption. Maginn considered himself somewhat ill- 

* These articles will be found in the two volumes of the O'DohertyPktpers 
which commence this Collection. 
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treated by hi» old friend ; who, on his pitn, fancied that* from the part 
Maqa had in making Maginn*8 name known* and in fostering and ma- 
turing his talents as a writer, his magazine-articles should be pretty 
exclosively sent to Edinburgh. Such, I have h^d, was the origin of 
the misunderstanding. Whatever the cause, jDr. rif aginn was seriously 
offended, and determined, at the earliest opportunity, to have a maga- 
zine under his own control— » by which means be might be spared such 
annoyance and mortification as had been recently caused by Mr. Black- » 
wood's frequent return of articles to him, on the assigned plea that they 
.were extremely clever, but not exactly adapted to the Magazine.** One • 
thing is certain — Maginn freely acquitted Professor Wilson of having ^ 
in any way influenced, by adverse opinions, Mr. Blackwood's rejection 
of any articles. Mr. Blackwood, though Wilson was his principal^ 
ablest, and most productive contributor, retained the actual editorship 
of the Magazine in his own hands, from the very first. He was 
shrewd, sagacious, and energetic, and, though not himself a man of let- 
ters, had full capacity to appreciate and deal with authors. 

When the periodical now known as Fraser^g Magazine was pro- 
jected, BUzchcood alone had any reputation among the monthly peri- 
odicals devoted to general literature. The New MmtJUy Magazine^ 
under the efiete editorship of Thomas Campbell, the poet, barely kept 
its head above water. Campbell's name and occasional contributions alone 
invested it with some degree of interest. Mr. Sheil, whose celebrated ^ 
Sketches of the Irish Bar had been prominent attractions from 1822 to 
1629, was precluded from continuing them by the exacting demands 
upon his time and mind by Parliamentary occupation. Lady Morgan, 
Thomas Collcy Grattan, and others, who had conferred celebrity on 
th^ work, had dropped oflT. The M Monthly ^ founded by Sir Richard 
Phillips, the vegetarean publisher, had declined into irretrievable dull- 
ness, after a vain endeavor to infuse new vitality into it by Dr. Croly. 
The London Magazine^ once so popular under the editorship of John 
Scott and Thomas Hood (with such assistants as Charles Lamb, Allan 
Cunningham, Hamilton Reynolds, "Barry Cornwall," Hartley C( lc- 
ridjTe. Talfourd, John Clare, John Poole, John Bowrini^, AV^illiam Ilaz- 
litt, Bernard Barton, Horace Smith, and others), had sunk su low, that 
not even Charles Kuiiiht, the author-publisher, could succeed in resto- 
ring its good name. The Imperial Maij^uzinf, though its circulation 
was large, harl a sectarian character, and de-voted little .^^jjucc to 
literature. Last of all, and oldest, there was the Genileiiian s Magazine, 
devoted to antiquarian researches, great on obituary notices, but caring 
little for, and slightly regarded by, the mass of general readers. In 
fine, at the commencement of 1630, there was an opening in London 

5 
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for ft oew magtaoe, and Dr. Magino ftnd otlieri were able and anxloQe 

to supply the want. 

There was a brieflesi barrister in LoiidoD« about this tiiiie« who 
floated* as it were* between literature and fashion --•'flnctnatiagt in hia 
intellectual life, from^Gmb street* to the Bing in Hyde Park. Thia 
geDtleman, with more ambition than ability, more money than brains, 
was Mr. Hugh Eraser. He was on intimate tenna with I>r. Maginn, 
who confided to him the desire he entertained for establishing a maga- 
zine in London, to be conducted in a fearleaa and spirited manner, as a 
counterpoise or rival to Blackwood* Like Maginn, be had a large 
circle of available Htoraiy acquaintance. Unlike him, he had money 
at his command. The result of their joint resolve was, to sound their 
friends, with a view to the ascertaining how many of them would be- 
come contributors, and to what extent. With some degree of fore« 
thought, they actually prepared as many articles as would fill an ordi- 
nary number of Blaekwoodf and, on the last day of 1 829, sallied forth, 
arm-in-arm, in search of a publisher. 

In Paternoster Row, Ave-Maria Lane, Starioner8*-Hall Court, Ivy 
Lanet and such familiar localities, wherein publishers most do congre- 
gate, they met with no encouragement. Dr. Maginn was well known, 
in " the Row," by reputation, if not by person, but could not persuade 
any city bibliopole to take up his project. He and his friend, reluc- 
tantly abandoning their cherished idea, turned steps westward, deter- 
mined to console themselves for the disappointment by a good dinner 
at Verey's, in Regent street. Before they could reach that restaurant^ 
the name of Fraser, over a bookseller's shop (215 Retrent street) 
caught Maginn's eye- Exclaiming, "Fraser I here's a immeeake of 
yours — let us try him," the Doctor jiaused. They entered, and en- 
countered Mr. Fraser — at that time, about tliirty years of age. On 
mentioning their project to him, it appeared that he had himself a de- 
sire to be publisher of such a periodical. A native of the north of 
Scotland, he had been educated, I have been told, for the Church, but, 
though hti was !i sound ami rather serious Christian, he never com- 
pleted his clerical studies. He was well read in general literature, was 
a shrewd man of business, and, in politics, about as ultra a Tory as 
Maginn himself. The conversation casually ctjmmenced in Fraser's 
shop, in the afternoon, was continued in his back-parlor, after dinner, 
in the evening, and the result was that, just as the old year was at its 
last gasp, the trio drank, with full hopes aud brimming bumpers, 
"Success to Frasefs Magazine for Town and Country^' — for that 

* Grub street ceased to exists by that name, some twenij Tean ago, and Is 
now called Milfeon street. 
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name tHeir literary banding there and then leeeived. The pnblic natn* 
rally believed that the Magazine was called after the publisher. On 
the contrary, it bore the name of Mr* Hngh Fraser, one of the 
projectors. In the publisher's books, during the eleven years he is^ 
sued it, the account ran in the name of The Town and Country*'— 
and this, too, long after circumstances had induced, or rather compelled 
him, to become the proprietor, by subsequent purchase. 

With little preliminary announcement, the first number of Fra9er*9 
Magazine appeared in February, 1830. It excited no small sensati<»i, 
its personal hits and dashing audacity out>61ackwooding Blackwood, 
The prefatory article, Our Confession of Faith,** by Maginn, was 
spirited and bold in the avowal and exposition of Tory principles. 
Muginn's, also, was a slashing article on Mr. Robert Montgomery's 
poetry. His **fine Italian hand** is perceptible in other articles. 
There, too, was a Spanish Ballad by Lockhart ; a translation from the 
German, by Heraud ; a dissertation on Mechanics* Institutes, by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall; a Canadian tale, by Gait; a Highland legend, by 
Pieken, author of The Dominie's Legacy ;** a review, by Gleig, of 
Cyril Thornton's AnaaU of the Peninsular Campaigns/' and^a long 1^ 
notice, rather respectably written, by Hugh Fraser, of Jean Paul 
Richter's review of Madame de Stael*s Allemagne.** The firs^" j 
Number was a success. In the second (which opened with a paper, by 
Maginn, on Moore*s Life of Byron), Crofton Croker and ib^naa 
Bayly, appeared 'as avowed contributors.' The third exhibited JfSbert 
Southey as having joined the new and vigorous Magazine.** A 
poem, The Young Dragon,'* was his contribuUf^i. Barry Cornwall 
also appeared, modestly figuring under the initials J. B."— *subse- 
quently extended to J. Bethel." Thers, also, figured The Ettrick 
Shepherd, from that time a constant contributor. Not to be too par* 
licular in this recapitulation, let it suffice to state that, in addition to 
those already named, among the avowed writers in the first six num* 
hers of the first volume of REoiif a (as the Magazine was called), were 
Allan Cunningham, John Kenyoti, L. E. L., The Harrovian,'* D. M. 
Mcnr (••Delta^ of Blacktvood), William Jerdan, S. T. Coleridge, and 
Miss M. J* Jewsbury, besides noany more who contributed anony- 
mously. 

Long before the completion of the first volume, Eraser's Magazine 
was what may be called " a paying property.** Maginn was himself 
the principal contributor — taking all subjects in turn, and equally at 
home in each. As much editing as the Magazine required was sup- 
plied by him, although every contributor may be said to have had 
pretty much his own way ; two things being as fixed and unchange* 

s 
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able as the laws of the Mt dcs and Persians — first, that the ultra-Tory 
politics nf the work were to l>c consistently maintained by every one, 
and "secoiidly, that the principal part of the "slashing" reviewing was 
to be executed by >la;;inu himself, whom lon^ practice and a natural 
bent for satire bud united to make a master in the art. I suspect that 
Peter Mac Grawler, of the Assinteum, in Balwer's " I'dul Clifford, 
although avowedly a caricature of a well-known book-reviewer and 
censtjr-general in a literary weekly paper of the tunc, aiay also iiuve 
been written with some idea of Maginn'a ** slashing" notices of lite- 
rary people and their productions. 

An attt^pt (also by Maginn) to rival the cckbratpd Nnrtcs" of 
Blackwood, was the account of the *' Election of Editor for Frastr'a 
Magazine,** with which my { resent volome o))ens (|)p. 1-90). It was 
highly tlioughr of, at the tinu , and Maginri made several subsequent 
attem{)ts in the same vein (some of them very elaborate), but the 
«»Noctes*' are not to be ecjualled, and the efforts to eclipse themt how- 
ever goo<i, did not succeed. Maginn*s were more dramatic, in many 
instances, than Wilson's — but they lacked the breadth whu li charac- 
terized the real "Noctes." They were far too personal, also, and 
deficient in refjose. The specimen I have given will enable the 
reader to form bis own opinion as to their merit, actual as well as 
comparative. 

The great hit of Fraser^ which continued attractive for several years, 
was the "Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters," commencing in 
Number V. (for June, 1830), with a full-length of Mr. Jerdan, editor 
of the Literary Gazette, and ending, some seven years after, with a 
skeuh of the Rev. Sydney Smith, of *' Peter Plymley" and Penn- 
aylvanian Bonds* renown. These j)ortraits, in w-bich there is very 
little caricature, were all drawn by Daniel Maclise, now R. A., and one 
of the first, historical painters of England, but then, a recent importation 
from Cork to London, with the world all before him, and a hard 
battle, for food and fame, to fight against a brilliant array of the 
established and rising talent of the greatest city in Europe. In that 
life-8trngglc, Maclise found a wuiia ally, friend, and counsellor, in Ma- 
ginn, at whose solicitation the portrait-illustrations of Fraser were com- 
menced. It was long before Maclise was known to have executed 
them, and, even yet, they are sometimes attributed to another hand. 
The sketches were inscribed with the fictitious name of *' Alfred Cro- 
quis," and Mr. Forester, of the London Stock Exchange, having since 
appeared, as author and artist, under the sobriquet of " Alfred Crow- 
quill," h?^s been confounded, nnturally enough, with the artist; of Fra- 
9er. Every one ui these portraits was drawn by Maclise. An article, ' 
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by Maginn, in Jammry, 1840, culie 1 Preface to our Second Decade," 
alluded to wliat n^av be called this ariistsliip; humorously maintaining 
that though "the name of Alfred Croquis never appears in the cata- 
logues of the Exhibitioiit the name of a friend of his, or at least of one 
who ought to be «^n, is to be found there pretty often ; and we believe 
that his pictures are not to be sneezed at, even by the most Gothic of 
barbarians. He is rising every year to higher honor and renown, and 
displaying fresh proofs of unwearied genius; and though the pictures 
which he exhibits are of greater splendor, and loftier aspiration, yet, in 
their own way, we maintain that the sketches nf Croquis display as 
much talent as any production of the best R. A., or A. R. A., of the 
lot — ay, even if you named Maclise himself'' In the enlarged edi- 
tion of »» The Men of the Time," it is distinctly stated that Maclise 
drew the sketches in question iot FrcL$efs MagazinBt to which he 
was also a poetical contributor." 

The "Fraserian Gallery" consisted of eighty-one plates — seventy 
representing male, and eight female authors. Three plates represented 
groups of The Fraserians, The Antiquaries, and REomA*s Maids of 
Honor. On the whole, the entire series, which cannot be collected 
now without destroying the first seventeen volumes of the Magazine, 
consisted of One Hundred and Two portraits of the principal male and 
female writers of the time. Washington Irving wae the only Ameri- 
can among them. The Continental celebrities were Beranger, Count 
D^Orsay, Goethe, Talleyrand, Telesforo y Trenba, and M. Ude, the 
French cook. About one half of the persons, thus pictorially treated, 
may be reckoned as having contributed, at one time or another, to the 
Magazine. By far the greater number of the portraits were wholly out 
of the range of caricatnre, and may take rank as aathentic and very 
characteristic likenesses. 

The letter-press which accompanied each plate was nearly all writ- 
ten by Maginn. Three exceptions we are certain of — the remarks on 
Maginn's portrait, written by Lockhart, those on the sketch of Goethe, 
by Carlyle, and James Hogg's account of Sir David Brewster. With 
two exceptions, also, the prose illustration of each single portrait was 
condensed into a single pa^. Mr. Kenealy 8a3's, As a whole, they 
are* we think, the most original and sparkling of the Doctor's produc- 
tions ; and when we remember that they were hit oflT at a moment's 
notice, we shall be easily able to fancy how meteoric was the intel- 
lect from which they emanated. Wit was their principal recommen- 
dation. « * And we never read them, without involuntarily 
thinking we hear the Doctor speak» for they are perfect resemblances 
of 'what his conversation was.'* * 
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Tbeae pen-and-ink sketebet would fill a irolfiiiie> if tccompanied by 
inch ABiiotatioDS, relative to the r^peetive persoiiality 6f each subject, 
at are neceaaary for the full understanding of what Ma^inn dashed off 
in a sportive or a satirical mood. Aa I do not inchide the aeries httlie 
present collection— for the point would be greatly sacrificed by the 
separation of the comments from the sketches, and there are many ob- 
stacles to the fsithfol reprodnction of the latier— I shall make no 
apology for here presenting one of the Boctor*s pages, as a sample. It 
Is a sketch of one who lately depkrced — the Nestor of English anthors. 
Satirical enongh it is, in all consdenoe, and it was placed opposite a 
most death-in-life portmit — painfnlly resembling the cynical original. 

" SAXUBL BOOBBS, BSQ., JLUTBOB OF TBM * PUEA8UBXS OB BUMOBT.' 

** Ik mortuw ml ntn bomml There is Ssm Rogers, a mortal likeness— 
psinted to the very death ! 

" We have often thought that a collection of the witticisms let off on the 

subject of Siim liO^rcrs's deatli would go neareqnallin;^ in bulk the past volume ' 
of jokes put into liis mouth by a thousaud industrious pun-manuf.icturcrs. 
There is Mackintosli's wonder, why, wlien at an election time he could not 
find an accommodation at any hotel in a country town, he did not try snug 
lying in the churchyard — the French valet's announcement of him as M. le 
Mort, mistaking him for Tom Moore, and the consequent horror of the com- 
pany^Scotfs reoommendation that Sam should tiyhis fate in medieine; 
where, if there was any tmth in physiognomy, he would be siue to shine, on 
the strengdi of his having perpetnslly a Jaeies ^^poeratioa'^'ExHti^a friendly 
cantran, when he saw him at Lord Byron's funeral, to keep out of s%ht of 
Ihe nndertaker^ lest he should claim him as one of his old .customers — but 
why extend the roll, when there is not a variety of jest in which ' Goodman 
death, Goodman bones, thou atomy thou,* or any other of the complimentary 
phrases bandied about by Hostess Quickly and Doll Tearbheet, nq^ainst their 
inveterate enemy the beadle, could be twisted, which has not been brought 
into action against Rogers ? He stands all this firo undisturbed, strenuously 
maintaining not only that he is alive, hut that his countenance is the very 
beau-ideal of beauty. * That 's a very pretty girl,' said he, one night to New- 
ton the painter ; 'she has a <4fe morte, I have a tSle siorfe^it is really one 
of the finest styles of the hnman conntenance.' Whorenpon Sam ' grinned 
horribly a gfaasdy smile,' just as he Is doing in the opposite picture. 

*' Independently of the persecution - Sam saflfers from being desd, a grior- 
ante which he has in a great measure outlived, he is an ill-used gentleman, 
in being made punmaster^general to the United Kingdom. How this high 
distinction originally came to be his, we have no liistorical documents to 
prove. It is now settled. Joe Miller vails his bonnet to Sam Rogfcr^. In 
all the newspapers, not only of the kingdom, but of its dependencies, Hin- 
dostan, Canada, the West Indies, the Cape, from the Tropics, nay, from the 
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Antipodes to the Orkneys, Sam is godfather-general to all the bad jokes in 

existence. The Yankees have cauglit the fancy, and from New Orleans to 
New York it is the same — Kogcrs is synonymous with a pun. All British- 
bom or descended people — yea, the very Ne^^'ro and the Hindoo — father 
their calembourgs on Rogers. Quasheeor Ramee-Saniee, who know nothing 
of Sir Isaac Newton, Jolm Milton, or Fmser's Maf/azine, grin from car to car 
at the name of tlie illustrious banker, auii with gratified voice exclaim, ' llim 
d — funny, dat Sam.* 

" By this fame, Sam must be known after he is allowed to be dead by the 
parish officers. For, after all, the literary glory of Sam will be one of the 
smallest. His verses are of the petty laicenj^chool of poetry. When Words* 
worth read in Don Jnan the commandment that 

* Thou chuit not steal from Surauel Rogers/ 

he remarked very properly, that no theft would be more haaardons, becaaso, 
not only Sam might reclaim the pilfered goods, bat there would be no small 
dan^r of their being looked after by those from whom the said Sam bad 
originally stolon them. 

He has u pretty house, with pretty gewgaws in it — he gives tolerable din- 
ners, and says very spiteful things — he is an ugly man, and his face is dead, 
and his jokes Hut. His poetry is poor, and his banking-house rich — his 
verses, which he purloined, will be foigotten— his jests (which others made 
for him ) may be remembered. The Pleasures of Memory will go the way of 
all other pleasures, but it is not impossible that his name may, like Joe Mil- 
ler's, be perpetuated as the nnwilUng godfitther of a book of eonnndniniSk 
Ste IrantU ^oria Samm / 

The manner of these sketches varied with their subject. Thus, 
w riting of Mr. Disraeli, the commencement parodied The Won- 
drous Tale of Alroy," where the prose often runs into rb^me as well aa 
measured rhythm. For example : — 

''BSHJAMIir d'HRABU, B8Q. 

'* O leader dear, do pray look here, and yon will spy the curly hahr, and 
Ibiehead &ur, and nose so high, and gleaming eye, of Bei^amin Bls-ra^liy 
the wondrous boy who wrote Alrcy in riiyme and prose, only to show how 
long ago victorious Judi^'s lion-banner rose. In an earlier day he wrote 

Vivian Greij — a smart-enough story, we must 5?ay, nntil he took his hero 
abroad, and trundled him over the German road; and taught him there not 
io drink beer, and swallow schnaps, and pull madchen's caps, and smoke the 
cigar and the meersiutra true, in alehouse and lusthaus all Fatherland through, 
unul all was blue, but talk secondhand that which, at the first, was never 
many degrees from the worst — namely, German cant and High-Dutch sen- 
lamentality, matidlin metaphysics, and rubbishing reality. But those who 
would find how Vivian wined with the Marchioness of Fnddledock, and other 
giandees of the kind^ and how he talked sesthetie, and waxed eloquent and 
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Dttthetie, md kissed hl^ItalUm pupi^ei of the greyhoand Iweed, th^bm 
only to read— 'if the ^ork be still alivo— Ftvtaii Greg, in volomes five.'' 

This may l)e l\\v best place, perhaps, to give the Sketch of Maginn 
hini^( It from Frascr's Magazine^ for .Tuuuary, 183L It was written by 
Lockhttit, and is a good imitation ot the Doctor's own manner : — 

"tot ooctob. 

" SiBTB pedem, Signifek, hie optume manebimus be pleased to sit 
still, if you can (even on paper) but for a moment, that the European public 
may famlllaiue itself with your outward mannikin. Yotir name (" Dog on 
it/' as the Bailie says), has long been familiar to us all ; bat how few of the 
admirers of yonr genins have ever seen in the flesh Ensign and A^ntaat Sir 
Morgan O'Doherty ? Profit by this opportunity, ladies and gentlemen ; this 
h the veritable Milesian, the undoubted heir and repttsentatiYe of the old 
Chiefs of the great Clan or 8cpt O'Gin. 

*' This extraordiniiry specimen of the real original Phonician (or Punic) 
breed is now, wc are credibly informed, in the thirty-seveiuh year of his a<i;e ; 
bnt thouj^h liurns, Bcllinjiham, and Byron, worked themselves out by that 
time of day, the Doctor is still considered iu full possession of many of his 
Realties. Ills locks indeed are silvery, and till of late that cbnnmstance told 
against him ; bat in grief and vexation he shaved all off, at the period of ' the 
breaking in upon the Gonstitntion ;' and having snbseqaently moantcd an ele- 
gant nut-brown scratch (the masterpiece of old Morgan of St. James's street), 
he now wears on the whole a juvenile aspect rather than otherwise. Our artist 
has caught, with singular felicity, the easy, good-humored nonchalance of this 
learned and libellous countenanro Hi<^h Church and State doctrines should 
be Ferifjusly adopted, and manfully maintained. Whigs, Papist«, Radicals, 
whatever comes under the disgusting category of Liberalism, should be ex- 
posed, insulted, stabbed, crucified, impaled, drawn, and quuitcred — in Essay, 
Disquisition, Review, Romance, Baliad, Squib, Poiiquinade, and Epigram — 
in Greek, in Hebrew, in Latin, in Irish, in Balian, in English and in Slang: 
hut no interference with the calm pursuits of the sdiolar, or Uie graceAil 
amenities of the gentleman. Take things easy after seven o'clock ; from that 
hour until two in the morning be yonr own man ; from two to ten be your 
own wife's man; from ten till ? ^•en again be the man of the pablic Carpe 
diem. Leave no moment absolutely idle, and suffer no sense, however just, 
of superiority, to influenre your conrlnrt and demeanor. Be a Bentley, if yon 
can, but omit the bmtality — rival Parr, esche,wing all pomposity — outlin- 
guist old Magliabecchi, and yet be a man of the world — emulate Swift in 
satire, but suffer not one squeeze of his stEva indif^natio to eat your own heart. 
Be and do all this, and Tu£ Doctor will no longer be an unique. 

'* Whether shining a precodous gem, in ^nity College, Dublin— or Utii- 
minating the young ideas of the Corkers — or sustaining the power and gtasy 
of Bladewood-^ or now costing the grand, unrivalled, staunch, sturdy, oigMi 
of orthodoxy, the Standard (we say nothing of a casual oontiibntion to 
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BaoniA), the redoabted O'Dohsrtt has alwajs been, is, and erer will bt^ 

the joWal also, the simple-hearted, the careless, and the benignant. Flosxat 
Doctor ! Long may he contiuue at once tlie stsir of our eraditioil, oarplli> 
losophj^ aad otir dialectics^ and, in his own immortal words 

' A randj, bandy, bnndy, no Dandj, 
BoUickiiig jig of an Iridmuui 

Long may his mellow Toice be heard in the land, now pouhDg out & rich 
flood of hexMiielien* f mravra nw»t9tv, and now cheering the ^tive cirde with 
llie hearty, jolly, eoal-stiniitg chant, ivtaich he Indited in the daja of Ue 
jonth— 

* Drinlc to me only fiom a jog, and I will pledge in mine; 
So fill my glaie with wliiakey-pttnch, and I '11 not aak Ibr wine I'— 

We have always been of opinion, that had the Poct-Laurente and 'The 
Doctor* taken orders, they would have made two admirable Bishops." 

Maginn certainly was in full fling during the first years of his con- 
nexion with Fra$er's Magazine. He seldom wrote a line for it until 
within a week or so of publication-day, when he would drop in at Fra* 
eer*s, partake of what he used to call a one-joint dinner** with the 
bibliopole, discnss aSairs in general^ltterary, political, personal, and 
social — over a few glasses of whiskey-punch, and then set tOi ** with a 
will" as sailors say, to hard writing during the next five or six hoars* 
His facility was truly surprising, and appeared the same, no matter 
what subject he attacked. Page after page of copy" was rapidly 
flung oS; with scarcely an erasure, the writer seldom having oceanon 
to refer to any book to ascertain a date or a fact or to verify a quota- 
tioD. His memory appeared at once cxhaustless and cyclopedic. In 
tiie course of one such sitting he would easily turn out a sheet (six- 
teen octavo pnges) of original composition, which he would dispatch 
without going over it for correction, to the printing-office, as it was 
written. Three or four such evenings as this would enable him to 
supply his full quota of contributions to the Magazine, besides going over, 
with Mr. Fraser (the publisher), the immense mass of articles which 
were sent in, from all quarters, by volunteer as well as regular corre- 
spondents. Frequently, a third person would join the party, on these 
occasions. This was Mr. Churchill, "a fellow of infinite wit and 
humor a good scholar (his translation of Schiller's Wallenstein,*' in 
FrcutTt was deservedly admired) ; and very quick at writing on almost 
any subject, and in any prescribed style, provided that matter and man- 
ner were suggested to him — mapped out, as it were, for him to travel 
over. Maginn, by the way, had a habit, when hard pressed for 
* copy,** of asking any one who happened to he with him at the time. 
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to write in racli or such a namier vpon tiieli or lacb a topic. He 
would briefly indicate the paiticnlar i^ewa he wished to advocate or 
oppose, and, this hint given, woold himself sit down and write on 
something else. When his friend had finished, he wonid carefnlly go 
over the mannscript, catting ont a bit here* iasertbg an argument, a 
fact* or a sarcasm there, and, having dressed up the article, dispatch it 
to the compositor in company with, bis own. Sometimes, it is trne, 
seeing at a glance that the contribution would not pass master, he wonM 
say nothing about it ; bat, in nnmennis instances, the article he bad 
improved woold appear in Fnuer^ the writer having the additional 
gratification of receiving payment for what he had done, Dr« Maginn's 
editorial notions were very correct as regarded lemnnemtion ; he con- 
tended that articles sent to a Magazine for nothing, were properly pat 
at their full value by ihat estimation, for that if a paper were not 
worth paying for, it was not worth publishing. As long as this prin- 
ciple was carried out.in Frater't Mugaiine^ the aoeceas of that peri- 
odical was considerable* 

Another reason why Frtuer had great saeoess, daring Ma^^'s 
more intimate connexion with it, was his own utter want of the low 
feeHng of literary jealousy. Had his most bitter enemy sent in a first- 
rate article, adapted to the Magazine, its insertion would have been 
warmly urged by Maginn. Many men, in his place, would have been 
chary of introducing such a contributor as the author of The Front 
Papers** (which are truly said to rival Maginn*s in geniality, wit» 
curious leamingi^and metrical skill**), but the Doctor was the means 
of introducing \dm to the Magazine, where he made a great hit. So, 
too, wilih Mr. Thackeray, who is said to have been enrolled among 
the contributors by the special recommendation and at the earnest re- 
quest of Maginn, who had been associated with him, I am informed, 
on some small periodical of brief existence and no fame. So, also, with 
Mr. Kenealy,* who succeeded Mahony on' the Magaane, to which ha 

♦ Edward Vaughan Hyde Kenealy, a native of Coric, bom in 1819, entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, wbOe yet in his schoolboy's jacket and cap. He 
has a remarkable knowledge of languages, having translated a variety oi 
songs and ballads from and into the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Grerman, Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Romaic, Mafxyur, ;md 
Irish. In this respect he merits a place with Dr. Maginn and the authors of 
*' The Pront Papers." When Francis Mahony ceased to write for Eraser, 
his place was taken by Kenealy. He has coutributtd to the leading periodi- 
cals of the day — including a carious "Polyglot Paper," in half-ardozen lan- 
guages, in the Dublin Omvenity Magaztne, His last voifc is ** Goethe ; a new 
Pantoitttane''— a sort of Faust-ish drama, in poetry, foU of ^learning, strange 
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contributed the lively " Brullaghau Correspondence,*' together with 
spirited translations from the Greek poets, and some scholarly papers 
on Rabelais and Shakespeare. Other instances might be named, but 
it is not necessary to multiply proofs against a charge never preferred. 
Maginn, though he sometimes experienced ingratitude, was the least 
selfish of all literary men whom I ever knew ^perhaps with the sole 
exception of Sir Waher Scott. 

Mag^nn's contribatioiis to Fnuer^ collected, would make seyeral vo» 
lames. I have only selected saeli of the Fraseiian Papers," as I con- 
ceived most likely to give an idea of the variety of subjects on which 
he wrote, and the pecnliar characteristica of his style. Many of hb 
most lively and witty aitides would not tell, out of the Magazine. Such 
is the fictitious report of the speeches and other proceedings at the 
public dinner given to the Ettrick Shepherd, in January, 1832 (on the 
occasion of his only visit to London), when« by some dreadful miscal« 
calation, one half the persons present actually got nothing but a saucer 
of jelly or a dry biscuit, as a repast for which every one had to pay 
twen^-five shillings sterling. Maginn, in this roodi*report, amusing ij, 
travesded the actual speeches, but it would require crowds of foot- 
aoCee to explain the allusions. So, too, with the lengthy and humorous 
account of the dinner of The Fraserians," with Maginn himself in 
the chair, whero no ficdtious character was introduced, but speeches 
and songs, mostly written for (and in some few instance sanctioned by) 
the parties named as guests, were given with a very prodigality of fun 
and personaliiy. So^ also, with the Report on Eraser's Magazine,*' 
described by Mr. Kenealy as a paper full of talent and learning, but 
tiresome from its great length. So, also, with " A.pril Fools,** whero 
eighteen persons, coaxed into a correspondence by means of an adver* 
tisement that a rich East-Indian young lady wanted a husband, fell into 
a trap, and must have felt considerably taken aback when all the let* 
ters, to the number of one hundred, were published, with comments In 
JFVof er. So, with the Miller Correspondence** — a curious hoax pro- 
fessing to ^ve copies of letters written tn a certain Rev. George Mil- 
ler (a lineal descendant of the great Joe Miller), in roply to inquiries 
by him as to the character of an imaginary servant who, he said, had 
lefened to each person written to. It is not ascertainable now whether 
these letters really were writteji by the persons in question. Mag^n, 

fancie;;, and severe, but not unmerited, reproof of Goethe's worldlincss. Mr. 
Kenealj is a barrister, on the Oxford Circuit, in Euglaiid, and iu buck good 
and increasing praclico as to render it likely that he will not soon woo the 
Muse again. Of all Maginn's many friends^ he alone tended him in his dying 
days, and reowded His inddems of his life in a nanver honorable to both. 
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who wroCe the Miller inqniriM, was capable of inventsng ihe whole 
" aeriet of repliea. The letters are characteristic enough to have been 
composed by the persons whose signatures they bear, and these are 
Miss Landon, Henry Hunt (the Radical blacking-maker), Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, Dr. Croly, Anna Maria Porter, Mary Russell Mitford, 
Harriet Martinean, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Allan Canningham, Ed- 
ward Lytton Bnlwer, Lady Charlotte Bury, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Richard Garlile (the atheistical pablisher), Bryan William Proctor, 
T. Crofton Crok^r, John Wilson Croker, Thomas Moore, J. G. Lock- 
hart, William Holmes, Samnel Rogers, Br. Msginn (!), S. T. Coleridge, 
Henry Hallam, Professor Wilson, Maria Edgeworth, Washingnm Ir- 
ving, James Hogg, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Eldon, and Theodore Hook. 
The mnoing comments on each letter and its writer were in Maginn*B 
liveliest manner, but the reprint of the whole (to the extent of thirty 
pages) was more than I dared risk. 

There were also The Fraserian Papers,** long an attractlTe portion 
of the Magazine, hastily struck off* in Fraser*s back parlor, by Maginn 
and Churchill-* largely assisted, Mr. Kenealy intimates, by <«such 
supplies of liquid as would totally incapacitate all other men from work* 
realising too often in Regent street the picture which the eUssiie poet 
4)f antiquity beheld on the rosy momtngs of Ansoaia 

* Sic noctcm patera, i>io ducam carmine donso 
Injiciut radios in mca vina dies.' 

There is force, as well as fun, in these Papers, which usually ap- 
peared in every number of the Magazine, during several volumes, but 

the subjects touched upon are of such merely temporary and personal 
interest that I have not included them, or any of them, in this selectioii 
which form the present volume of Maginn*s Miscellanies. 

In 1834t the coolnets with Mr. Blackwood having ceased, Dr. Ma> 
ginn resumed his connexion with Maoa, and in the April and May num* 
bars appeared a couple of stories, f thorou<;h]y Irish in manner, plot, and 
character, called A Story without a Tair* and Bob Burke's Duel 
with Susign Brady." They might be mistaken for chapters out of a 
book by «* Harry Lorrequer.*' 

Among the contributors to Blacktvood^s Magazine^ during and after 
Dr. Maginn's intimate connexion with it, was Robert Macnish, a young 
Scottish physician, residing in GIa«?frow.J His first article ([)ubli8hed 
in 1826), was a story called The Metempsychosis,** to which he af- 

* Ftopertius, ir. 6. 

t Odoher^ Fapers, vol. L p. 821-860. 

tBominiaOS; died hi 1887. 
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fixed the signature " A Modern Pythagorean** — by which sobriqttel he 
was distinguished ever afterward. He wrote some poetry — indiffiHr* 
ently ; a good deal of prose — very well. He afiected the bnmoroiiiv 
but was rather heavy than gay. Two of his aenii-professional books 
continue popular : *' The Anatomy of Drunkenness" (a subject in which 
be was well •* posted up"*) and The Philosophy of Sleep." In due 
course, he became a contributor to Eraser^ wlieFe« among other thingp 
of less note appeared a somewhat preteotioos **Book of Aphorismtt** 
evidently suggested by, and not so well executed as, Magiim*s own 
Immortal Maxims of 0*Duherty/'t To these Aphorisms, notes 
were appended, written by Maginn, which are better than the text they 
illustrate. 

Dr. Macnish visited London, in November, 1833, daring Maginn*8 
most flourishing relations with Fra»€r'$ Magazine^ and two of bi» let- 
ters to Scotland, which have been preserved, thus convey bis impres- 
sion of the Doctor. It should be premised that Macnisb sported a 
^ theory (probably as a quiz upon Phrenology) that the capacity of a man's 
mind was to be estimated by the breadth of his chest i 

" I dine to^aj at the Salopitm with Dr. Maginn ~he is a most remarkable 
Mow. His flqw of ideas is incredibly quick, and his arttcniation so rapid, 
. that it is difllcalt to follow Mm. He is altogether a person of Tast aciileiiessy 
celerity of apprehension, anfl indefiitigaUe activitj, both of body and mind. 
He is about my own height; bnt I eonU allow him an inch lotmd the chest. 
His fiftcehead is very finely developed — his or^an of lan^uag^ and ideslitf 
large, and his reasoning faculties excellent. His hair is quite gray, althoagh 
he doe*? not lfX)k more than forty. I imagined he was much older looking-, 
and that he wore a wi<r. While conversing, his eye is never a inomcut at 
rest ; in fact his whole body is in motion, and he keeps scrawling grotesque 
figures upon the paper before him, and rubbinp them out again as fast as ho 
draws them. He and Giffard are, as you know, joint editors of the Standard" 

In a subseqnent letter, where the Chestology theory is again glanced 
at» he says : — 

"I had some queer chat with O'Doherty. I did not measure Ma p^inn's 
chest, but I examined his head. He has a very fine development of the intel- 
lectual powers, especially ideality and wit, which are both unusually large. 
His language is also large, and ho has mach firmness and destruetiveness, 

* «< Speaking of^{aciusb, the Modem F^rflMgoiean, and the flattering man- » 
ner in which he had spoken of the Doctor, he said, 'I was never in his com* 
pany but once, and then he got blind drunk.'"— KmuxT's OomMnatimt 

itf Ma-ginn. 

t Odohsffty Pspeis, ▼ol.i. pp. 106-178. 
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wliich latter accounts for the satirical bent of hit genius. That beautiful tale, 
• The Tiry of the Demons/ he informed me he wrote quite ofT-hnnd. He writes 
with vast rapidity, and can do so at any timp. lie speak'? French, Itah'an, and 
German, fluently ; these, together with a tirst-rate knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and English, make him roaster of six languages — so that you can allow hint 
one. He is altogether a very remarka.ble man. Indeed, I consider him quite 
equal to Swift, and had bis genias, like Swift's, been etmeeatnted ia sqift- 
rate works, instead of being squandered with wastefiil prodigaliQr in news- 
papers, nagasines, &e., I have no donbt it wonld have been considered 
equally original and wonderful. The letter press of the Gallery of Literary 
Portraits he hits off at a moment's notice, and ia the eonrse of afewminntes." 

Allnsion hn<^ Ik ( n inude. here, more than onco, to Dr. Maginn's 
bnl>irs. It cannot be concealed that, particularly in his closing years, 
tb*' liiihit of f1rinkin;i g;re\v upon him. What is called " sociality" was 
tof) iTiiK h ivir- custom of his country, when he \vm a vounfr man, 
and, in iiis case, where geniality, wit, liveliness, am] couversatinnal 
readiness, and extensive information, eminently (jualirted him for soci- 
ety, frequent occasions <x;curred, no rlouht, when (to use the words 
Moore ap[}Iied to Sheridan) he •* passed the K ubicon of the cup." 
Habits of indulgence, thus commenced, were not to be ea>ily liid aside 
when he fixed his abode in L«)ndon — they were evru fostered by the 
self-same cause which originally create<l them. He was what h called 
** excellent com|miiy," and, in London, as well as in Cork, Edinburgh, 
and Paris, his society was greatly desired. As his reputation grew, so 
increased the desire to see him. Many of the higher aristocracy wooed 
bim into their brilliant society, and he was also a welcome guest among 
the political chieftains, whose principles he so firmly and powerfully 
vindicated, os well as in the literary circles ()f London. It was unfor- 
tunate too, in every way, that, though rarely suffering under actual ill 
heulih, his frame was weak and feeble. His mind, even from infancy, 
bad been over-worked, and, in years of maturity, avenged itself upon 
the body. At the age of twenty-five, Br. Maginn appeared as feeble 
as most men thirty years older. His hair was gray ^ " but not with 
years.*' While his mind was strong, his body was weak. The result 
was that — as with CHiarles Lamb, Thomas Campbelli and Edgar Foe 
comparatively small quantity of liqnor soon took effect npon hinkf 
and thus he often had the evil reputation of being a confirmed dronk* 
ard, when he had not taken a fifth of what those who thug dispara- 
gingly spoke of him had absorbed with impnnity. It is far from my 
intention to defend Dr. Maginn — who was wise enough to have prac- 
tised abstinence— but it is proper to state the facts fairly. Qnee that 
this species of enjoyment beeama faniiliar« he tend it difBcvU to con- 
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tend with it. He was mastered by it, an<1, no doubt, self-reproacb ofk«B 
led him into a repetition of the excens, to stifle thought* It it man 
tmty to preach than to practise -~ easieat of all to condenui'— 

^*nr Folly loves the martyrdom niVime," 

There are q lew lines in Byron'a '* monody on the Death <^ Shflfi* 
dan," very applicable to Magiim 

"But Bhonld thaie be to iffaom the iSital Might 
Of fiuHng Wisdom yislds a base del|ghi» 

cn who* exalt wlien minds of heaTeidj tone 
Jar in the music which was bom their own. 

Still let them pnnf?e — ah ! little do they know 

That what to them seemed Vice might be but Woe." 

How fitde his waking intelleet was aflected by tlufl cause, may be 
judged from the fact that some of his veiy best prodnetioDS — those in 
wMcb he exhibited varied learning, acnte crideisro, great reasoning 
powerSi strong memory, high imaginatloni and exquisite poetical feeling 
and skill, his SHAEKSPXAas Papers, hia proofe of the learning of 
Shakespeare, and hia Homekic Ballaps— were written in the cloeing 
yisars of Ids life. Indeed, the last of the Homeric Ballads* was actu- 
ally dictated on his death-bed* No man whose mind was eonttantly 
overtkniwn by drink conld have done this, and other work* execnted 
by Maginn, tof hia last hoors. I dwell on this factt to repeat that 
thoagh a comparatively small quantity of liquor prostrated him, JDr* 
Maginn toa$ not^an hahUual drunkard* 

Late in the antnmn of 1836« was prqiected a new London Magaziney 
called Btn(Uy^9 MisceUany, Its editorship was confided to Charles 
Dickens, who soon gathered aronnd him a noble army <^ contribntora 
— including "Father Prout,** Lover, Ainsworth, Theodore Hook, 
Haynes Bayly, Peacock, Maxwell, Charles Oilier, James Morier, 
Hamilton Reynolds, Charles Whitehead, " Thomas Ingpldsby,'* George 
Hogarth, Capta!ki Medwin, William Jordan, F. W. D^ftcon, George 
Dance, Sheridan Knowles, " Delta," Doctor Maginn, )u)d others. The 
first number of Bentley opened with ** A Prologue,*' lay Maginn, con- 
aiatittg of several pages of lively prose, with a poetical coaclnsion. The 
exposition of the JMR»cMan^» purpose, with oomplimentary references 
to several periodicals*— B/acArwoodf, the New MonMy^ Fraser, and the 
it£!#ivpo2ttafi— will bear extracting:^ * 

" What we propose is simply this : "We do not envy the fame or gloi-y of 
other monthly publications. Let thera all have their room. We do not de- 
sire to jostle them in their course to fame or profit, even if it was in our power 
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to do so. One may revel in the nnmastered fun and the soul-touching feeling 
of WiUon, the humor of Hamilton, tho dry jocularity and the ornamented 
poetry of Moir, the pathos of Warren, the tender sentiment of Caroline Bowles, 
the eloquence of Croly, and the Tory brilliancy of half a hundred contribnton 
lealou In the cmim Of GoDservatism. Another may tluj^ our sides willi the 
drolleries of Gilbert Qamej and his Mows, poured forth from the kiexhaiist- 
ible reservoir of the wit of our contributor Theodore Hook — ea|>tiTateor agi* 
tate us by the Hibemiaii Tales of Mrs. Hall— or ronse the gentlest emotions 
by the fascinating prose or delicious verse of our fairest of co/Za&onifsiifet Miss 
Ijandon. In a third, we must admire the polyglot facetias of our own Father 
Prout, and the delicate appreciatioti of tho classical and elegant which per- 
vades the writings of the Grcck-thonL^litoil Cliajunan; while its rough drol- 
lery, its bold bearing, its mirth, its ieanung, its courage, and its caricatures 
(when, confined to the harmless and the mirth-provoking, they abstain from 
invading the sanctuary of private life), are all deserving of tho highest ap- 
plause, though we should be somewhat sony to itaiid In the wayof reeeiving 
the oonseqnenoes which they oeeasionally entail. Elsewhere, what can bo 
better than Manyat, Peter Simple, Jaiiob Faithfnl, Midshipman Easy, or 
whatever other title pleases his ear ; a Smollett of the sea revived, equal to 
the Doctor in wit, and somewhat pui^gjed of his grossness. In short, to all 
our periodical contemporaries we wish every happiness and success; and for 
those among their contributors whoge writings tend to amuse or instruct — 
and many among them there are to whom such praise may be justly applied 
— we feel the highest honor and respent. We wish that we could catch them 
all, to illuminate our pages, without any desire whatever that their rays should 
be withdrawn from those in which they ore at present shining." 

The eongt entitled " Our Opening Cbannti'* consisted often stanzas, 
in which were rnng the changes (of rhyme) upon the name of the pvb- 
lither. The first and last must serve herot for examples > 

" Come round and hear, my public dear, 
Come here, and judge it gently — 
The prose so terse, and fiowiog verse. 
Of us, the wits of Bentley. 

- • * • • • 

•* Our hunt will be for grace and glee, 
Where thickest may the scent lie j 
At slashing pace begins the chase — 
Now for the burst of Bentley." 

To the eecond nnmber. Dr. Maginn cantriboted the Song of the 
Month," in which he celebrated Valentine's Day* With two exeep- 
tionSy these were Br. Illaginn's only poetical contnbittioos to BenUey*$ 
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Miflcellaiiy. In October« 1840, appeared the following, written in 
graver mood than nana! : — 

"thb Moosnroa or tbi aoiAiiii. 

" 'Plant a crown upon his head, 
Koyal robe around him spread; 
Seo thut his imperial hand 
Grasps, as fit, the sceptral wand : 
Then before him beading low, 
Ab ]>ocomefl his saljects, bow ; 
Fenced within onr amed ring. 
Hail him, hail him, aa onr ^g 1' 

" Platted was of thorns the crown, 
Trooper's cloak was royal gown ; 
If his passive hand, indeed, 
Grasped a sceptre, 'twas a reed ; 
He was bound to feel and hear 
Deeds of shame, and words of Jeer ; 
For he whom king in jest they call 
Was a doomed captire scoffed by alL 

" But the brightest crown of gold, 
Or the robe of rarest fold. 
Or the sceptre which the mine 
Of Golconda makes to shine. 
Or the lowliest homage {^ven 
By all mankind under heaven. 
Were prized by him no more than scofllf 
Sceptre of reed, or crown of thorn. 

" Of tfie stars his crown ismade^ 
In the snn he is arrayed. 
He die lightning of the spheres 
As a flaming sceptre bears : 

Bend in rapture before him 

Ranks of glowing; f?eraphim ; 

And we, who spurned him, trembling stay 

The jadgmcnl of his coming day." " 

What ftllowa ia the last of Slaginn'a occasional poena, having ap- 
])eared (in BmtUy*9 MtMany for March, 1842), only a few montba' 
before hia death. The Imh Quarterly Review apeaka of it aa a atraitt 

deept and pure, and holy, aa ever swelled from the gloriooa heart of 
Felicia Hemana." 
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**\ OIT> MT BOVIMBB-BOT A BLABB. 

'* I ghre my soldi«r-bo7 a blade. 
In fiur DuDMcns iishioiied well ; 

Who first the glittering falchion twejed, 

Who first beneath its fury fell, 
I know not, but I hope to know 

That for no mean or hireling tradOy 
To guard no feeling base or lowr, 

I give my soldier-boy a blade. 

" Cool, calm, and clear, the Indd flood 
In which its tempering work was dona^ 

As calm, as clear, as cool of mood. 
Be thou whene'er it sees the snn; 

For couritrv'^ rluim, at honor's call, 

For outiuj^ed friend, insulted maid. 
At mercy's voice to bid it fall, 

I give my soldier-boy a blade* 

" The eye which marked Ita peefieas edge^ 
The hand that weighed its balanced'^ioiaa^ 

Anvil and pincers, forgo, and wedge. 

Are gone with all their flame and noiie*^ 
And still the ^'lonraing sword remaioa; 

So, when in dust I low am laid, 
Remember by those heart-felt strains, 
I gave my soldier-boy a blade." 

In BentUy^s Miscellany also appeared the celebrated SflA^SftPBARB 
FAPSBSt jasUy considered among Dr. Maginn's ablest contribntioiia tO' 
general literatnre. They consist of critical dissertations of the chara&- 
teraof Falsta^T, Jaqnes, Romeo, Bottom the Weaver, Timon of Athena* 
Pidoniust lagp, and Lady Macbeth. [Hia elaborate Essay on Ham- 
let, from Fraser, will be found in the present volnrne.] These criti- 
cisms were followed by several articles on Dr. Farmer's " Essay on 
the Learning of Shakespeare,'* which appeared in Franr's Magazine^ 
in the second volume for 1839, and are generally understood to have 
established the fact that Shakespeare was well acqnunted, not only 
with Greek and Latin, but also with I^lian and French* There is no 
occasion here to repeat what I have already editorially written on these 
Shakespeare Papers, which form Volnrne IIL of this collection. Dr. 
Maginn*8 own opinion of them may be learned from the fact that the 
Shakespeare Papers and the Homeric Ballads were his only writmga 
not pnblished.anonymonsly* 

It is nficessary again to recnr to Fraset's Magazine, la the Eigbtieth 
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nnniber (for Angiist, 1636)9 appeared Maglim's memorable review of 
Chrantley Beil^eley *• novel of ^ Berkeley Castle.*' Mr. Keoealy atatea 
tbat H was written in Fraser's back parlor, at tbe end of the montb, 
wben the whole party waa heated with wine. It was scribbled <4 with 
his nsnai rapidity, in about an honr, Maginn having never once taken 
his pen oS* the paper until he had conclnded it ; and on its being handed 
by the publisher to Father Mahony, the latter aald — ••Jemmy, you 
had better take eare what yon do — this seems Hbellons.** Fraser 
hK>ked at some of die passages to which the priest objected, bnt merely 
said, *• Pooh I we have printed worse ; we are at the end of Ihe monlh, 
•> and it mnst go in.** So, the article was published. 

In the present volume (p. 329), will be found the eritiqae, with Dr. 
Magian's subsequent statement I have there entered fully into the 
cireumitaneea connected widi and rising out of the article in questioii. 
The consequences' to Mr. Eraser were fatal. Grandey Beikeley, 
backed by his brother Craven and a hired prize-fighter, beat Fraser so 
bmtally in his otvn shop, that he never had an hour's health afterward, 
and died, five yeare later, from the effects of his ruffianism. How ha 
sued the Berfceleys' for Ais assault -i- how he obtained only ,jSlOO 
damages — and how Br. Maginn commented, in proprid pertand, on 
tbe whole affair, may be seen in the concluding pages of this volume. 

Instantly, on hearing of the assault on the publisher, Dr. Maginn 
wrote to Mr. Grantiey Berkeley, avowing the authorship of the critique. 
The result was a hostile meeting in the vicinity of London. Maginn 
was accompanied by his old friend, Mr. Hugh Fraser. Three shots 
were exchanged, without eflfect. At the third fire, Berkeley's bullet 
struck the ground close to Maginn's boot, and Maginn*s ball grazed the 
collar of his opponent's coat. The seconds who had interfered. after 
the second shot, now declared that the duel must end, or they 
would quit the field. On this, the principals (who kept silent all 
through) left the ground, bowing to each other as they departed. Ma- 
ginn's coolness and courage were much ])raisccl. His own feeling was 
that it was to be made a family affair on the part of the Berkeleys, 
and that he ought not leave any room for cavil on their parts. Another 
duel, with Liord Euston (now Duke of Grafton), nearly arose out of 
the same critique, but his lordship's hostile demonstrations terminated 
on !i frank and manly explanation from Dr. Maginn. The duel, how- 
ever, did not cause any cessation of Maginn's satire against Grantley 
Berkeley, for he subsequently reviewed, with unabated severity, a 
second novel, as well as a pamphlet, from thai person's pen. 

About the period of the duel. Dr. Maginn's connexion with the 
Standard closed. He was dismissed, not, has sometimes been al> 

F 
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kged, on aceonnt inregvlArities or im proprieties of condnctt bm solely 
ftnd wholly becaoAe it was impossible for him, at times^ to give that 
OOQStant attendance at the office which, as sub-editor of a daily paper, 
was natarally expected from him* Careless about money matters* as 
men of letters too frequently are, he bad heedlessly incurred debts, and 
he was constantly beset by dmis and besieged by sbenff*s officeta. 
Mr. Barhanti has related an anecdote of Maginn so chaimeteristic that, 
even if its brevity did not leeommend it, it should be inserted here. He 
aays, **In wit he was scarcely inferior to Hook, whom* indeed, he 
resembled in the weak, as well as the strong points of his character. 
One anecdote, a mere straw in the wind, will suffice to show the man. 
A friend, at bis table, was complimenting him on the fine flavor of hts 
wine, and begged to be informed oC the merchant's name. ' Oh, I get 
it from a honse dose by, just as I happen to want it,' replied the host, 
« the London Tavern.* * Indeed !* said the other ; * a capital cellarr un- 
questionably ; but have yon not to pay rather an extravagant price fin 
it ?' * I don't know, I do n*t know,' retained the Doctor ; * I believe 
they put down something in a book !' ** 

This is exactly the key to most worldly embarrassments. ** / belie9e 
they put dovm something in a hook^** is all that the thoughtless think 
of debt— ontil they feel its crashing consequences. 

In 1B36-7, therefore. Dr. Maginn was involved in debt; was de- 
prived of the best, because the most certain part, of his income ; was 
shy of pablie places, from dread of bailifis; and, as may presently be 
seen, had causes, not alone pecuniary, for unhappy and miserable re- 
flection. On the other hand, he now wrote leading articles, with his 
usual facility and force, fiir the Age, then having a large circnlation, 
ander the unscrupulous editorship of C. M. Westmacott — contributed 
also to the TrueSun, an evening paper of some pretension — occa- 
sionally wrote for the Mn Bull — was a leading author in BendtyU 
MUeedany—nnd continued his connexion with Frtuer, 

Indeed, in 1837-8, almost the ablest paper Maginn ever wrote, ap- 
peared in Frater, This was the elaborate article, stretching through 
three Numbers, upon " The Doctor," and pnfVing, chiefly by induc- 
tion, that Soothey mutt have been the author. Learning, wit, and 
argument, are here combined. But as the artiele contains a great 
many quotations^— as Southey now stands confessedly in the positioa 
where Maginn would have placed him — and as it would occupy nearly 
a hundred pages, I have not reprinted it here. Besides, the authorship 
was proved against Southey (before Maginn ever discussed the ques- 
tion), in a lucid and comparatively brief review, in the Kniekerhoeker 
MagadnCf written by the late Horace Binney Wallace, of PhiladeU 
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pliia. The case was so strongly made out by Mr. Wallace, that, a 
pretty full ah-nact of this argument, which I sent to Mr. Sonthey, 
elicited a volunteer denial by him oi not only the authorship itself, but 
of any knowledge of the author ! 

When Maginn paitl a flying visit to London, in 1821 (it is recorded 
that his letters were addressed under cover to Mr. Jerdan, of the Lite- 
vary Gazette^ who " personally delivered them to him at the Angel 
Hotel, St. Clements, where he had been deposited by tlic Biith coach"), 
he made a few literary acquaiutances. Among these waj» Letitia Eli- 
zabeth Landon, at that time, and for sc\ cral following years, the pot-trsA 
oi the Literary Gazette. She had published " The Fate of Adelaide" 
some eighteen nKjuths befijre — a poem full of genius and promise, al- 
though only the tentative tiight of the bird ere it soar aloft into the blue 
ether which henceforth is to be musical with her sweet, sad song. 
Thought, feeling, and fancy were in this strain — judgment, practice, 
and maturity made their author, long ere she died, one of the best lyric 
|)0ets of England. _ 

When Dr. Maginn first met lu. E. iT., at Mr. Jerdon's house, she * 
had just entered into her twentieth year, and, without possessing 
beauty, was decidedly attractive, with her expressive and regular fea- 
tures, her pi^tit€ figure, her graceful movement?, her gentle voice, her 
lively wit, her occasionol gleams of sen urn en t, and her fascinating man* 
ners. At that time, Dr. Mai^inn was only twenty-eight, with a high 
reputation, and manners quite as natural and nearly as pleasing as her 
own. To use a common, but expressive word, he was somewhat 

smitten"— «o much so, I have heard, that he actually proposed for 
the lady, whose friends thought it too early for her to v/ed, without 
higher worldly possessions and prospects than her suitor then had. He 
returned to Ireland, and absence must have cbaoged his mind, for he 
married Miss Bulien within two years. 

On permanently taking np his residence in London, in 1824, ho 
resumed his acquaintance with Miss Landon. Circumstances had 
changed their relative situation. Maginn's affection sobered down into 
respectful regard and warm friendship, nor was there any hody (next 
to Mr. Jerdan), on whose counsel and judgment she more thoroughly 
relied than on his. In public, as in private, he equally and invariably 
stood her friend. Every new %vork of hers received immediate and 
appreciative notices from his pen. On the appearance of her *' Im- 
pruvisatrice," he noticed it at some length, in Blackwood (August, 1824) 
in a review so full of pers{)nal allusions, that he not only mentioned 
the very house — 131 Sloane street, Brompton — where she then re- 
•ided, bat even gave the route, from Hyde Park Comer, by which it 
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coiM mott readily be reacbed. In the ** Noctes/* in the same Number, 
he igein mentioned her as a perfect beauty/* adding ** She ie one of 
the sweetest little girle in the world, and her book is one of the sweet- 
est little books in the world," concluding with I am no great believer 
in female genius; bat nevertheless, there is a certain feminine elegance 
about the voloptuousness of this book, which) to a certain extent, marks 
it with an individual character of its own.^ Indeed he repeatedly 
praised her in the Noctes," interested Wilson so much in her favor 
that he, also, did the same, and even defended her in Ma6a from a 
Bomewhat under-estimate nf her genius which had appeared in the 
Westminster Bevuw. In 1833, he introduced her into Fraser*$ '* Gal- 
lery of Illnstrious Characters.*' Defending her from the charge of 
patting too much love into her writings, he asked, Is she to write of 
politics, or political economy, or pugilism, or punch ?** and he added, 
* She shows every now and then that she is possessed of information, 
feeling, and genius, to shine in other departments of poetry ; bnt she 
does right in thinking that Sappho knrw what she was about when she 
chose the tender passion as a theme of love.*' Alluding to the jiom in 
Madise's sketch of her, he pleasantly said, She is a very nice, nn* 
bluestoekingish, well-dressed, and trim )king young lady, fond of 
sitting pretty much as Croqnis (who has bit her likeness admirably) 
has depicted her, in neat and carefnlly-arranged costume, at her table, 
chatting, in pleasant and cheering style, with all and sundry who ap- 
proacll her.** In the prose-rhyminp: lotter-press which accompanied 
Frater^B plate of ** Kegina*s Maids of Honor," he thus pleasantly com- 
plimented her : And next, the mistress of the shell (not of lobster, but 
the lyfe)i 8e« the lovely L. £• L., talks with tongue that will not tire. 
Trae« she turns away her face, out of pity to us men ; but the s wan- 
like neck we trace, and the figure full of grace, and the mignon hand 
whose pen wrote the Qoiden Violet^ and the LiVrary Q(txeUe% and 
Francescas mournful story. (Isn't she painted con amcre 7)" 

Mr. Kenealy declares that at Ir a-t one fourth of those poems which 
combine to form The Drawing-Koom Scrap-Book,** while that An* 
nual was under the guidance of Miss Landon, was contributed by Dr. 
Maginn, and that he used to repeat those poems which he had given 
to the fair editress, laughing heartily all the time at the little hoax they 
were playing off upon the public.** Mr. Jerdan, on the other hand, 
affirms that L. E. L* had no assistance from any hand.!* Taking into 
eonrfderation Br. Maginn's tendency to literary jokes, there is a strong 
probability that he did assist his fair friend, in the taskwork of 
writing verses to the often-used illustrations which formed the attrac- 
tions of picture-books in question. 
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Miss Landon, albeit a pure-minded woman as ever breathed, had tho 
misfortune of being grossly slandered almost from the very time when 
she became a popular writer. First, her name was grossly associated 
with that of Mr. Jerdan, a man full twenty years her senior, who had 
known her from childhood, and had grown-up and married daughters 
much older than herself. This calumny, with others equally baseless, 
caused her much unhappiness, and is said to have strongly militated 
against her being matrimonially settled in life. 

At last, in 1836, when she was thirty-four years old, a London 
newspaper editor, who has since greatly advanced in literary reputa- 
tion and has obtained a very lucrative and important public appoint- 
ment, paid his addresses to her, and was accepted — although she felt 
the disadvantage of being ten years older than her intended. Suddenly, 
the projected union was broken off, and the lady, like Lonl Ullin's 

daughter, »* was left lamenting." Mr. F had received several 

anonymous letters, to which he paid no attention, some of them re- 
peating the old slander respecting Mr. Jerdan, others dishonorably naming 

the lady in connexion with Dr. Maginn. Finally, it is said, Mr. F 

received, in a blank envelope, several letters written by L. E. L., ad- 
dressed to Dr. Maginn, familiarly commencing with the words, *' My 
dearest William," and written in a tone of affectionate friendship, which 
the quick jealousy of a lover interpreted as confirming the worst report 
"which anonymous slander had breathed into his mind. The story goes 

on to say that, in a paroxysm of rage and suspicion, Mr. F enclosed 

the letters to L. E. L., with one line saying that they '* were parted for 
ever, and that the love-epistles which he sent back would explain why." 
It is added that Mrs. Maginn, who was fully aware of her husband's 
friendly regard for the brilliant poetess, and never had the slightest 
cause for thinking her husband unfaithful to her — indeed, he was a 
most affectionate husband and father — had met with the letters in Dr. 
Maginn's desk, where he had carelessly and unconcealingly placed 
them, and, misunderstanding their platonic character, in a moment of 

irritation had sent them to Mr. F . It is said that, when she 

learned what the consequences were, she went to Mr. F , candidly 

confessed and lamented what she had groundlessly done, and convinced 
him, even as in her cooler mood she was herself persuaded, that both 

of them had wronged the lady. Mr. F endeavored to renew his 

tender relations with L. E. L., but his distrust and suspicion had 
wounded her beyond forgiveness. It is said that she then made up 
her mind to accept the first matrimonial offer made to her — that, in 
this mood, she was wooed and won by the late Captain Maclean, who 
privately married her on June?, 1838 (in the presence of her friend Sir 
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Edwaid Lyttim BQlwer)«— and tbat, immediately aftert the accompa- 
aied ber Imebaiid to hie official reeidenee. Cape Coast Castle, on the 
western coast of Africa, where she died,* of an over-dose of pnissic 
add, oo the 15th October, 1838. 

On Miss Landon*s death,** says Mr. Kenealy, ^ Magimi was dis- 
consolate, and almost lost bis senses for two days.** In his own last 
hours, when be fancied that he saw visions, be said to one who watched 
by bis bedside, •* I have jnst been talking to Letitia — she has been 
here an boar; she sat there, jast opponte.** He considered, I am 
informed, that be was somehow blamed or blameable for her sad fste— 
for that she might have lived happily in England, if her acqnaintance 
with himself, innocent though it was, had not been the means of pre* 
venting her union with Mr. F— ^ for whom she certainly bad a very 
tender regard. 

Indignation at what Mrs. Maginn had SO heedlessly,. and yethann- 
fully done, long lay in his mind, a source of constant annoyance, and 
though he said little about it, the feeling did not less strongly exist* 
This was one of the principal causes which, after 1836, made his 
borne unhappy, and drove him from it into society — not always the 
most grave and discreet. I have no doubt that his downward steps in 
life commenced with these domestic discontents. His wife, however 
unreasonably she had acted in the first instance, did her duty after* 
ward, when pain and 8f)rrow pressed sorely pnn him, and Poverty 
sat with her feet upon their hearth. It was long, however, before he 
forgave her, and it is doubtful whether he ever forgot what she had 
done. 

In 1837 and 1838, having additional leisure from the cessation of his 
engagement on the Standard, Dr. Maginn wrote the greater part of 
** The Shakespeare Papers," for Bentley^ as well as the long and 
elaborate articles on the authorship of *♦ The Doctor." In January, 

J 838, appeared also, in Fraser, the first of ''The Homeric Ballads." 
It has been declared, by the competent critic of the Irish Quarterly^ 
that " Had Maginn written 'The Homeric Ballads' only, they would 
he more than sufficient to keep liis memory bright." Their author 
knew their merit, and therefore affixed his name to them. Twelve of 
these bnllads (there were sixteen in all) ran tbrfingh Fraser, in 1838» 
The thirteenth, was delayed until September, 1840, and the last, dic> 

• Among those who have most worthily laid poetic offerings on her grave, 

may be named Mrs. Heinans, Walter Savage Landor, and Charles Swain, in 
Bngland ; and Mrs. Estelle Lewis, in America. The toaching and beanttfol 
poem of "Melpomene/' in Mra. L.'s Poems (1857), is, in fiMSt, a Monody OH 
L. £. L<, and is iUostrated by her portrait after Madise. 
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tated on his deathbed, was a posthnrnous publication, in October, 1842. 
In 1839, appeared his translation of some of ♦*The Comeflies of Lu- 
cian." The Ballads and the Comedies form Vol. IV. of this Col- 
lection. Dr. M aginn*s general oontributioiia to Fraur^ from 183d, to 

his death, were numerons. 

The evil days had arrived, however ! Mr. Kenealy truly says, "The 
rock upon which Steele and Burns split, the sole blot upon Addison, 
the only stigma iipon Charles Lamb, thnt which exiled Fox from the 
Cabinet of England, and rediicpd Sheridan to poverty and shame, wa? 
the ruin, too, of the lat ; William Maginn.*' His health suffered. He 
was beset by d ins, pursued by sheriff *s otlicers, and pn'ised his time 
between dreud of imprisonment for his debts and i'(in( calment. in ob- 
scure and mean retreats, from his creditors. London was no longer a 
safe place for him. 

Accordingly, in 1839, he was induced — partly by the promise of a 
gocKl salary, and partly trom the hope that he would, by distance, es- 
cape iiersecution from the myrmidons of the law — to "o to Liverpool, 
as editor of a new weekly f)a{)er called the Lancashire Herald. Un- 
fortunately, the proprietor of this paper was hospitable, with an excel- 
lent cellar. Maginn became his guest and — the result may be ima- 
gined. His articles, chiefly political, were only occasionally good, for 
he was necessarily ignorant of local topics, which are the intellectual 
ca[)ital (tf a provincial journal. The end speedily came. The propri- 
etor had not money enough to maintain the newspaper until its pecu- 
niary outlay was returned. He failed. Maginn returned to London, 
at the close of 1839, bringing with him a few chapters of a romance, the 
scene of which was in Liverpool, which he had called *' John Manesty, 
the Liverpool Merchant." After his death, Mr. Charles Oilier, glean- 
ino^ fn rii Miss Maginn her ideas of what her father had intended to 
write, completed the work, which was published in two volumes (with 
clever illustrations by Cruikshank), for the benefit of the family, two 
years after his death." Under date, " London, 16th August, 1844," it 
was dedicated, by Ellen R. Maginn, To J. G. Lockhart, Esq.) the 
old and constant friend of her late husband.'* 

The idea of this local romance was good, and had the great advan- 
tage of novelty. The time, 1760-4, was remote enough for fiction and 
not too distant for accurate delineation of manners, localitigs, and cos- 
tume. There really was a sort of merchant-prince, named John 
Manesty, who flourished in Liverpool in the closing years of the second 
George and the commencement of his successor's reign. To this day, 
in what was the old commercial part of the town, is a narrow street 
of warehouses called Manesty Lane, after the great merchant who for- 
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roerly had bit office and atoret in it. TIm horo of tbe itoiy, wlgto f^Ttt* 
bia name to the work, is represented as a serious, prosperoas merclMiiCi 
whoie private and public character haa baan honorable and above sua* 
picioii during full twenty yeaia of commercial liie in Liverpool«7 H« 
ia even a decidedly religious p^T^on, with puritanical ttiictDeaa qf^mMlA 
and manner?, and (being wealthy), much regarded, as a shining lightt 
hy the preachers and ruling elder.^ ui the sect to which he belongs. Snd<> 
denly, dark suspicion falls uj)f)n him, and he is identified, notwithstand^ 
Ing bis apparent sanctity, with a notorious pirate, named Dick Hoskins^ 
who has long been the terror of the Atlantic. Dr. Maginn did IitU6 
mrrr than enter into this j)art of the story. He drew, in a very Ains- 
worthian mnnnor, a number of characters in the middle and higher raoka 
of life, amonij whom he introduced Hugh Manesty, the nephew of the 
merchant. .Some of these are graj)hic sketche-!, and two or three of the 
scenes: nre full of life, liveliness, and character. One scene, very vivid 
in its narration, may reinind the reader, a little too rrnirh, perhaps, of 
the manner in whicli (in Bulwer's brilliant fiction) I'aii] Cliffnrf^ nnd 
his fellow knights ol the road ease Lord Maulaverer of his ca^h and 
jewels, Tf rp'atcs, with some sprightlinc?^'^, how Lord Randy, the 
spentlLiifiiL son of a statidy peer named the I'lrl i f Silvcrtop, sets on a 
party of his loo«f' companions to commit a highway rultben' on his 
wealthy «',rp, a decided discij)le of Lord Chesterfield — liow they ap- ' 
propriatti a sum of two thousand guineas which the Karl lial brought 
with him. in his carriage, from Tiondon to Lancashire — how that larije 
aiiiouiiL ui money had been intended for the purchase, by tin; father, ot 
an interp«r in an estate which the profligate son had put intn the mar- 
ket — how the Earl became aware of his son'a complicity in the robbery 
— how, after that, he executed a deed, giving the son (f/ord Randy, 
the aforesaid) lonu :l mu! legal j)roperty in the money, -liould he ever 
recover it — ^how, in kin mterview Willi Ins son, helT?forms him that he 
hud inrnnh d, on purchasing the estate, to make a [>rr>riit of it back 
to him lh<' \ riidor — how, joining company vvilh his ^-pah^^^ Lord 
Kandy vainly eudcuvoied to prevail on them tn surrender the p,tr»len 
money tu himself, now the legal owner — how the alluir er-ded m a 
duel between his Lordship and Sir Theobald Chillingworth, one of the 
roysterers and plunderers, in which the rowdy baronet was run through 
the licart — and, finally, how Lord Randy sought safety in flight, 
wiihuui having secured even a single guinea of iha montiy which he 
had 80 ingeniously, through unconsciously, set on his frieads to steajl 
from himself, as the event proved. 

Another scene, certainly Maginn's own composition, marked as it in 
wiih vi^oi and ori|jioalitj, is an account given of the death of ^h^^.^ar^ 
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of Bardolph, maternal grandlaLher to Lord Randy ; an individual 
named *' Joe, the groonn," telling the story. Tiie Earl, it seems, was 
what is called a sporting character, and was addicted, all his life, to the 
polite and humane sport of cock-fighiing, The noble Earl, in his last 
moments, had a table by his side, with a prayer-book, a posset-cup, 
the Racing Calendar, and a tankard of ale" — though he could not drink 
it, no nor even lift it to his mouth. Having taken leave of his rela- 
tions, and even prohibited llieir coming near him any more, this ex- 
emplary nobleman employs Joe to smuggle a couple of game-cocks up 
into his bed-room — lius them paraded and set on the floor — and 
having twenty-five guiucas under his pillow, intended for the doctor, 
bets on 'Uhe ginger-jull" (a notable bird), his guinea against Joe's half- 
penny, and, in match after match, wins the whole of Joe's capital ; 
Deither more nor less than fivepcnce-ha]fj)enny. The last main fought, 
the illustrious Earl cleared ofl the coppers, his winnings, into his bed 
from the table, shoving the green silk purse, with the guineas in it, 
over to his friend Joe, " and then he cast his eye upon the cocks, and 
the hird he had last backed gave one great loud crow, and the old man's 
head sunk on the pillow, and he died." • 

Extravagant — even improbable as this incident may appear, it hap- 
pens to be nothing more nor less than based upon fact. Dr. Maginn 
may have derived it from his recollection of a very similar circumstance 
related of the death of a well-known character in Diihallow (the sport- 
ing district, par excellence, of his own native county in Ireland), or may- 
have sketched it from a much more recent, though not so well authen- 
ticated a tradition, which he might have heard, as a matter of course, in 
Liverpool. The late Earl of Derby (he who married the beautiful 
Miss Farren, the actress) " shuffled oil this mortal coil," at Knowsley 
Park, within a few miles of Liverpool, in 1B3-1, at the advanced age 
of eighty-two, and 1 can say — for I resided at Liverpool, at the time 
— that it was reported and believed that his Lordship, who was one of 
the most noted cock-fighters in England, actually had a inain (as it is 
called) between his favorite birds, in his bedroom, within a few hours 
of his death, pretty much as is related of »*the Earl of Bardolph," by 
jDr. Maginn. 

The conclusion of the romance of John Manesty" is much weaker 
than might have been expected from the practised pen of Mr. Oilier, 
whose »• Altham and his Wife," and the ghostly story of " Inesilla," 
written in his youth, show him to have possessed the requisite skill to 
conduct a fictitious narrative, as well as power of description, romantic 
feeling, and even passionate expression and delineation. He certainly 
did not bring any of these into play in his hasty and indifferent finish- 
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ing of " John Manesty" — and what he did may be briefly as well as 
justly cbaracterized, in the words of Shakespearet as a "moat lame 

and impotent conclusion/* 

Kclurning to Londtm, in the summer of 1839, Dr. Maginn fimnd, 
only loo soon, that he was remembeied, only too well, by certain legal 
functionarieis who, as officials under the sheritfs of London and Middle- 
sex, were possessors of slips of parchment, technically called " writs of 
ca. sa.i'* under which, should they encounter him within the limits of 
either of those localities, they were empowered to convey him to a 
debtors' prison.* It was difficult to make a livelihood by his pen un- 
der the adverse circumstances by which he was now severely |>resscd. 
Personal communication with the newspaper-offices for which he con- 
tinued to write was almost out of the question, and, thou^^h he kept up 
full supplies of copy" for Frascr^s 3fagaziney he riirely ventured near 
the publisher's. Under a humane law enacted during the reig^n, and it 
is said even on the suggestion, of William III., all debtors in great 
Britain and Irelaml are free from arrest, during the twenty-four hours 
which constitute the .Sabbath-day. Very frequently, at thin period, it 
was that hallowed day alone that Dr. Maginn was able to see his 
family, to meet a friend for weeks together. One who knew him well 
Says, " he was in constant difficulties, beset by duns, was frequently 
arrested, anil wrote in sponging-houses, and from his hidinsx-places, 
miseralile garrets in obs(;ure streets." Mr. Kencaly says, "From this 
time until 1840, the condition of Maginn was one of wretchedness. 
Goldsmith's life, even in his worst days of poverty, could not have 
been more deplorable. He was arrested and thrown into jail several 
times; yet in all his misfortunes he retained his serenity of mind." 

Probably about this period — if ever — occurred the incident related, 
some years ago, in a li\-plv jmp^'r on Frascr's Mo'inzhic, which ap- 
peared in the London literary journal. The Critic. The writer, who 
evidently had particular knowledge (;f many facts and persons con- 
nected with Frascr, thi}<^ tells the story : Poor Maginn I People 
who knew hnn like t > snt ak of him, and to speak of him kindly, in 
spite of all his faults and loibles. Did the reader ever hear a story of 
him on the Thames, which, whether true in its details or not, marks 

It niBjbe necessai-y to state that there are three sorts of tprto ia England, 
where imprisoniiieiit for debt contfanes. One» before judgment, is the oaptios 
<ut respondendum ; the other two, of execution, are the.;Ser»^ias (commonly 
called aji.fa.) issued ilben the creditor bas recoTcred judgment, on which 
the sheriflf can levy the amount of debt and costs against the defendant's 
goods and chattels, and the ca. sa. {" capias ad satisliMiendam") on which km 
may seutv the person of the debtor. 
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the character he had for efnial^y inllueticing his fellovv-raen ? From 
the first, Maginn had a trick uf speiuling his money as fast as he got 
it : but latterly he spent it much faster, and with the usual result. 
Often, the ' hutnan face diviiu*,' as exhibited by the hurrving throngs 
of the Strand, it was forbidden him to behold ; often the busy hum of 
Fleet street, which Johnson loved so well, it was forbidden him tO 
hear. Through * back slums' unrl the labyrinthine intricacies of the 
Temple he was condemned to slink (seeing a bailiff' in every shadow), 
toward Bridge street, Blackfriars, whither newspa pt r-businesft called 
him. Once, on such an occasion, the shadow j)rovrd a reality, and • 
Maginii hail to take to his heels, making fof the water's edge. Arrived 
there, he found one solitary skiflT, into which he dnrted. nnd loosening 
the rope that bound it to the shore, lie struck Faflier Thames with 
sounding oars, and passed the mid-stream, beyond which ihv bailiil, 
panting on the water's edt^e, even had he procured a boat, could 
not seize liiai, inicu|jLurable within the water limits of Surrey- A 
huge bar^e (so runs the story), waiting for the tide. wa« rooort ci jusl 
beyond the welcome limit, and into it Maginn, leaping, found a score 
of men, smoking pipes and quaffing liijuor from pewter |»ots. Easily 
adjusting himself, the Doctor soon made friends with them, took his 
pipe and drank from his pot, harangued them on our glorious constiti/- 
tion in Church and State, and on the institutions of oor forefathers, 
and gradually working them to a pitch of enthusiasro, declared that he 
•was a martyr to the cause of loyalty, that because of it he had lost his 
all, and that because of it, on yonder shore, a bailiff waited to arrest 
him for a few paltry pounds. The bargemen were taken captive by 
the eloquence of the Irishman, and actnally (it is said) sabscribed the 
money with which Magimi, rowing to shore, dismissed the baililT and 
pursued his devious way to the office/' 

To this story may be applied the familiar Italian saying, Se non 
d yero^ 6 ben trovato," for it is good enough to be trae, but I soapect 
that the actual hero of the adventure was not Dr« Maginn, but a 
townsman and quondam pupil of his, at this moment one of the most 
hrilliant writers on the Loodon daily press* At least, he escaped from 
his legal pursuers, by taking to the water, as here described, though I 
nev.er beard his haviog induced the bargemen, who took him aeroas 
to the Surrey side,** to pay the amount of his debt.* 

» 

♦ A law process issued in one city or county does not " run'' in another. 
Therefore, Middlesex county or London city wrii» luivo no power in the 
county of Surrey, on " the other side" of the Thames, though Lambeth, 
Southwark, Camberwell, and other populous parts of what really form the 
tnetropoUs of England, belong to Surrey. I have often seen fsgitiTes, labof^ 
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In 1840, Mii«T:inn romincnccd the publicntioii, in weekly numbers, of 
*' Murja/.ine >f w'-elluiiics, by Doctor Maginn." They were badiv got 
«p and brou-lii ' ut. In his palmy days, such a selection of hjs best 
articles would have sohi extensivtdy. Now, onlva few numbers wore 
issaed, for the speculation proved a failure. Th*- oidy complete copy 
(containing ten nunibt rs, and extending to Dtir liu';iirf d nnd sixty pages, 
email folio) \h in the p«iS4sei>sion »»f Mr. Kenealy, who lavored rne with 
a list of iiH contents — without winch, indeed, it would have been im- 
pof»sil)l(' to have a^iccrtained, with any degree of accurncv, not only the 
articles which Dr. Maginn really had contributed to various periodi- 
cals, but those which were considered by himself to be worthy of re- 
publication. 

It was in 1840, also, that Mr. Kenealy, first made personal acquain- 
tance with the Doctor, his towiis.uiau. In a letter written at the time, 
he has described his first interview. When he called, the Doctor was 
not at home ; Mr. Kenealy waited for his return, and says : — 

« In a short time the Doctor holted in. I stood up and bowed* He shook 
hands with me. Nov for his description. He is abovt five feet nine inches 

in height, of a slender make ; his hair is very gray, and he has a gentle 
stoop. He is quite careless about his appearance — has a gay, good-humored 
look, and is as simple in his manners as a child. Ho behaved tome with the 
most perfect friendUness, just as if he nnd I were of the same age, and all our 
lives acquainted. He has a slight stutter, and is rather thick in his delivery. 
Uc is completely and perfectly an Irishman in every look, and word, and 
mo>LMnent. Occasionally, in the middle of a conversation he breaks nito a 
tune, or hums an air of some sort. He is full of anecdote, and possesses none 
of that dictatorial s^rle which prevails with so many learned men, and renders 
their conversation and company tiresome. 

" So maeh for description. Now for a sketch of what he said. After 
some ordinary tallc, iaqoiriesy &e.» he asked me to spend the evening with 
liim to-morrow, apologizing at the same time for not askhig me to dine,iriiich 
he said be conid not do, as his family are about to go to Fhincc, and the 
lodgings are inconvenient. I felt complimented, and said I should call at 
seven o'clock. After some farther talk he retired to another room, and in 



ing under " saspicion of debt" (as the actual!^ Is faoettonsly called) mnnfaig, 

at the top of their speed, across the bridges which span the Thames, and su^ 
denly stopping, in full career, when they had gone a few feet beyond the 

oentn- Being then, constructively, ouf of Middlesex and in Surrey, none 
but a Surrey officer ccnld ni:\kc tlie dreaded caption, and the number of these 
functionaries, in that n-yluin, was comparatively few — beside?, if their eyes 
were covered wiih u louplo of gold roins, they had a knack of not seeing 
persons against whom tiiey might have processes. 
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•bout ten minutes came back. I was examining some books on the table, 
when he said : * Ah, I have no books out at present ; all mine arc packed 
np,* and at the same time directed my attention to a Rtdo bookcase, where I 
6a\v Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, and Shakespeare in nineteen vohimcs. lying 
fiide by side. He then told nte that be was preparing oitical editions of 
both." 

The two Corkmen issued forth, arm-in-arm, chatting as they went 
alon^, de omnibus rebus* They reached the classic region of St> Gilee*Sf 
then the abode of the very lowest Irish in London, and, says Mr. 
Keoealy* the Doctor then turned round, and conducted mc through 
every part of this celebrated locale^ pointing out its filthiest purlieuSt 
and underground cellars, « Look there,' said he, as he poioted out one 
of the latter, which was open. I looked in ; there were heaps of po- 
tatoes and all sorts of filth lying about. * In that cellar, at least two 
hundred and£ity men, women, and children, sleep every night. The 
best way to give you an idea of what St. Giles's is, that in this little 
parish there is a double police force.* He added, *By^next year we 
hope to get rid of it — it is a disgrace to London, and is exactly in the 
centre of it." 

Mr. Kenealy recollected and has reported a good deal of Maginn^ 
table-talk, which was fall of anecdote, somewhat resembling Sir Wal- 
ter Scott*s, I think, inasmuch as it repeated good things said by othen, 
rather than originated any wit of his own. Sach was his anecdote of 
Mr. O'Conneil, nmning thus : *' When he was placing his son Maurice 
with Dr. Sandes, his tutor, in Trinity College, Dublin, Sandes asked 
him what he intended to make of Maurice? Dan rf pi led : 'Sir, I 
Intend to make him a hwmUr; it depends upon himself to be a 

Like every other person who knew Dr. Maginn well, Mr. Kenealy 
speaks most warmly of his great good-nature, geniality, and freedom 
from all approach to pedantry. In a subsequent letter, also written at 
the time, he says : The more I see of him, the more I admire his 
talent. He is really a splendid fellow. He knows every thing. He 
will teach yon as mnch in one hour as the best book will in ten. His 
ooDversation is the most extraordinary thing posdble. He j ambles to- 
getiiert fnOf philosophy, and polemics ; and in these (so incongruous) 
he Is pre-eminent. At first you would say that he spent all his life 
xeadliig Jest-books; but then there is such admirable philosophy and 
common-sense in his reflections, that you get rid of your first notion as 
quickly as possible. But just as yon are on the point of averring that 
this man reads nothing but works of thought and reasoning, yon are 
forced to gulp down the exciamation, for he jumps into theologyi and 
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will argQ6 on it like a buhopt Then yon declare that he has studied 
nothing but polemics all his life. Snch a man Is Maginn. He la a 
rain, but a glorions rnin, nevettheleea. He takes no care of himself* * 
Could he be indnced to do so, he would be tbe^rst man of the day In 
Ktefatnre« or any thing else* Bat he lives a folHckittg life ; and will 
write you one of his ablest articles while standing in his shirt, or sip« 
ping brandy —so naturally do the best and wittiest thoughts flow from 
his pen* His reading is immense; his memory powerful, and hia 
knowledge of the world is perhaps equal to that of any man that ever 
lived* In fact, I say he knows every thing, and so he does.*' 

Dr. Maginn*s principal dependence, from the time of his return from 
Liverpool, was Frater's Magazine, with weekly contributions, not 
very handsomely paid for, to one or two weekly papers. He returned 
to Blackwood, alao. In the Numbers for July and August, 1S40, ap* 
peared The Tobias Corresptmdence** which, Mr. Kenealy says, 

waa written in a little garret in Wydi street in the Strand, where* 
the Doctor was hiding from the bloodhounds of the law.'* This arti- 
cle, professing to consist of letters from Nestor Goosequil, Esq., a 
veteran editor, to Tobias Flimsey, Esq., on the general question of 
editing newspapers, is full of liveliness, sa^re, knowledge of the world, 
literary experience, and wit* It opens with humorous references to 
the personal affairs of Mr. Tobias, and then proceeds, with great mi* 
nuteness and at considerable length, to give the writer's ideas of the 
manner in which a newspaper ahould be edited —naming varieties of 
leading polidcal and public topics, and showing how they were to be 
written fur or against as circumstances might require. All through thia 
article rans an under-current of satire on the Whigs — a dass oi pub- 
licists whom Maginn greatly despised, firom Lord John Russell down to 

Poodle Byng,** thinking that their practice too much fell short of 
their promises. When Dr. Maginn was asked, by a friend, for some 
hints as to how he should write for the public journals, he answered. 

Read the Tobias Gorrespondencn — there is the whole art and mys" 
tery of editing a newspaper.'* When the article was attacked by the 
London newsf)apor.s, he remarked, •^The reason is, every word ia true» 
and my gentlemen of the press don*t like thoL** 

Dr. Maginn's acquaintance with Mr. Kenealy speedily ripened into 
warm regard and friendship, despite the great disparity of their years* 
With his usual kindness he inrroduced his gifted young friend into the 
Frsserian circle of writers. Over that body of contributors, however, 
a heavy gloom fell, in October, 1841, when, after prolonged sufferings, 
patiently borne, Mr* Fraserdied— a victim to ^e brutality of the 
Berkeleys* He yas buried at Bunhill Fields ; and, when the eere- 
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many was orer, Maginn deaired tbe graTo-digger to ahow Yarn the 
tomb of John Banyan. As they ap])roacbed the place, Magiim, who 
appeared particularly thuu^htfu!, turned to the peraon who acctnnpatiied 
him (Mr. Kenealy, I believe, who relatea the incident)* and. tapping 
him on the eboulder, aaid ^ietly, Tread lightly.'* He bent over 
the grave for aume'time in melancholy mood, and seemed nnconscioaa 
of any one's presence. The bright aonshine ponred around him. No 
more illuatrious visitor ever atood beside that aolitary grave. At length, 
turning away, he exclaimed io deep and solemn tones« Sleep oo* thoa 
Prince of Preamera." 

In the early part of 1842, Dr. Maginn waa thrown into prison for the 
expenses incurred by the publication of the ten nnmbera of hia ** Mia- 
cellanies.** He was confined in the Fleet, a prison in the heart of 
London, which has since been pulled down. Here he continued to 
write for Fraser and the newspapers. He was liberated after a couple 
of montha* duresse, by the Insolvent Debtors* Court. 

Dr. Maginn's friends would gludly hope, were there any evidence 
or even reasonable presumption to the contrary, that a prisoner for 
debt in the Fleet, he waa not the original of the caricature, inacribed 

Captain Shandon,** in the novel of Pendeanis,** written by Mr. 
Thackeray— who is stated, to have owed his place among the con- 
tributors to FraserU Magazine to the Doctor's introduction** 

Partly daring his detention in prison, and partly after his release. 
Dr. Maginn contributed a few articles to Punch.** In the second 
volume are Conundrumatic Observations,** p. 136 ; '* Verses by a 
Bard,** p. 131 ; Lines "To Miss Loo Conoway** (a paraphrase on the 
Eleventh Ode of the first .book of Horace, Ad Leuconaen**), p. 142; 

The Speech of the Session,** p. 142 ; The Twelfth Ode of the 
Third Book of Horace,** a poetical translation, p. 143 ; Rhymed Ke- 
view of Maxwell*s Hector O'Halloran,*' p. 146 ; Another Com- 
mentator,'* p. 174 ; Medicd Poetry,** p. 193. In the first volume of 

Punch,** p. 273, is a column of rhymed tranalations, or rather para- 
phrases, from Anacreon and Petronius. 

Maginn emerged from prison — a broken man. His spirit waa bro- 
ken by the humiliation of obtaining his liberty through the interventkin 
of the Insolvency Act. I can never again raise my head in aociety,*' 
waa his bitter thought and aaying. His health, weakened by imprison- 
ment, rapidly declined. He was ordered to quit Ijondon, for change 

e It is said that Captain Shandon " would write on any side." Kbne knew 
better than Mr. Thackeray himself, that Dr. Maginn, who was a political 
writer for nearly thirty yean, never wrote on any but the Conservative side. 
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of air. hut his metropolitBn adhesion wan ns crpat as ever Johnson's had 
been. He lintjered amid his old haunts — parilv induced to remain by 
hopes which, at tlu>» crisis, were ht-ld out of diploinntic emplovrnenr at 
Vienna. He had been the able aij l ( insistent chanijii(jn of Torvibrti 
for a quarter of a century, and had some reason to expect to be remem- 
bered and rewurtJed, when his party came into power. They obtained 
office in the autumn of 1841, ajid he was led to believe that his ser- 
vices u(»uld be remembered. He was forgotten. As Frederick of 
Prussia baid of Voltaire, '* Tlia orange sucked, they threw the rind 
away." Perhaps, to do them justice, they may have heard such exag- 
gerated accounts of Dr. Ma^nnn's habits, as made it a matter of pru- 
dence to avoid tlie risk of giving him aa appointment. But there were 
many other ways of aiding him. 

Broken in health and spirits, and warned that further residence in 
London migiit be fatal, Maginn removed to Walton-upon-TLanie^, ana 
of the numerous villages in the metropolitan suburbs which retain their 
chariiiirtiT and healthy rural;i\ , though Railwayism has brought themt 
as it were, witliin a cornpai utively short distance. Thither, toward 
the end of July, Mr. Kenealy, on w hose friendly regard and scholarly 
society, the Doctor placed strong reliance, was summoned — just three 
weeks before his death. He found him ill, with an old Greek Homer 
by his side on the bed. Emaciated and worn away, his hands wasted, 
his face pale, his hair disordered, his eyes larger and brighter than 
usual — yet still with the old genial manner, the wonted outpouring of 
the mind in conversation talking largely on divers subjects for two 
hours. At the end of that time, Mr. Kenealy left him for a time, 
^ to \\ [ilk about Walton. On his return, he found Magiaa up and 
(lr( >-id for dinner. It was the last day he ever came down stairs or 
dressed. The next day Mr. Kenealy visited him again — and found hira 
utterly penniless, anxious to move to Kensington, but unable to do so; 
recommended to go to Cheltenham, where Dr. Ferguson assured him 
•* he would get as well as ever in a few months,'' but kept back from 
want of means ; confident that his ailments were curable ; with good 
spirits, telling stories as usual ; witty, and overflowing with fun. 

To his pecuniary necessity, Mr. Kenealy administered promptly, 
more than once — as far as his own means permitted. Nor did he rest 
here. On the 11th August, he wrote to Sir Robert Peel, then Prime 
Minister, a letter setting forth with pathetic earnestness, the leading 
circumstances of Maginn's situation — stating that his physician had 
. now declared that nothing buL a sea-voyage could save his life ; that 
he was withcmt means for such a journey; that, even to support him- 
self at all, he was compelled (beiu^ too weak to hold a pen) to dictate 
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to bit daughter articles for the magazines and newspapers; that bo 
miist perish, in his need, if relief were not speedily afforded ; that he 
was himself unaware of his danger, though his wife and family knew 
it ; and that, to say nothing of the aid his pen had afibrded the cause 
of which Sir Robert had long been the leader and most eloquent ex- 
pounder, be surely merited consideration as an individual of exalted 
genius, the most universal scholar perhaps of the age, and as good, and 
kind, and gentle>hearted a being as ever breathed — one, too, who bad 
never written a line which the most modest eye might not see, or the 
most fastidious lip repeat. 

Without mentioning what be bad done, Mr. Kenealy continued to 
visit Dr. Maginn as frequently as be was able. On the 15tb August, 
be found biro with death pictured on his countenance, reduced to a 
alteleton, unable even to lift any thing to bis mouth. He talked a 
great deal, partly concerning the great writers whom be bad intimately 
known— partly of books ^ parr iy of the numerous literary projects on 
which bis mind was always running. He may have been conscious of 
bis dangerous situation, but did not allude to it. His intellect was 
strong as ever— but bis breathing so difficult that, at times, he could 
scarcely speak. In the evening, after he hsd a little rest, be asked Mr. 
Kenealy to write from bis dictation, and took up Homer in his hand. 
After a brief interval of thought, he dictated the concluding part of the* 
last of the Homeric Ballads* (" Nestor's First Essay in Amos'*)— evi- 
dently, says his amanuensis* with no mental labor, but with an ease 
that could have resulted only from his intimacy with the Greek, and 
bis extraordinary power of versification. This was the last outpouring 
of his mind. 

Two days after this, Sir Robert PeePs private secretary informed 
Mr. Kenealy that measures bad been taken for the relief* of Dr. Ma- 
ginn. The next day, Mr. Kenealy went to Walton, to 'communicate 
the gratifying information, Maginn*s family bad then received the 
munificent present of dClOO from the Premier'— but bad not apprized 
bim of it, for he again alluded to bis poverty, in conversation with Mr, * 
Kenealy, and spoke of the ingratitude of his party. " In fact," says 
Mr. K., be seemed to have no other trouble on bis mind.'* He died, 
of consumption, on Saturday, August 20, 1842, in the forty-eighth year 
of his age, and, the same informant adds, " I firmly believe died in ig- 
norance of the splendid gift of the Prime Minister of England — » gift 
that would have afforded bim much consolation in bis dying moments." 

Dr. Maginn, was attended, during bis illness at Walton, by Mr. 

* Homeric Ballads, pp. 217-228. 
G 
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Berrell, a medical |;entleman from London, son-in-law of the lady to 
whose kind ctjmmunications I am in«lebteil ftir many particulars which 
I have introduced into this Memoir. Mr. Berrell, Mr. Kenealy, and 
Mr* Nickisson (who succeeded Fr&ser as proprietor of the Mflc»fi7,ine), 
were present at Dr. Ma;;;inn's funeral, in the graveyard of Walton* 
vpon-Thames. Mr. Kenealy has thus described the scene 

'* A more sablime sight I never saw. The sky was alt over radiant with 
sunlight, the day perfectly serene, every tree reposing in the warm sammer • 
air. The little churchyard of Walton presented a perftgct image of rustic 
beanty. The coffin was laid in the aisle of the church ; when suddenly the 

whole heaven became one amphitheutre of thunder, the old cloisters re-echoed 
with mighty peal on peal, while the sky remained still bcantifnl, brilliatit, and 
cloudless as »'ver. As the cotiin was removed, thuiuU r u^mIii fuUowt d ; and 
as it was l(^\v('r( (l into the vault, it was accoinpaoied by blasts of tiiunder, 
accoinpauitd with llashes of lightning that were absolutely appalling. I was 
never so awe-stricken in roy life. Had the day been bad or stormy, I should 
not have minded it much; bnt thunder and lightning on such a day of 
beanty as that, I never saw**' 

EUewherc, he added, "When the coffin was lowered down, 
thunder passed away, and left the sunshine on his grave undisturbed 
and radiant." 

As I have already mentioned, Dr. Magiun left a widow, a son, and 
two dau^luers, wholly unprovided for. Sir Robert Peel presentt d the 
son with u cadetship in the East India Company's >ervice. A public 
subscription was raised fur Mrs. Maginn and her daughters — of whom 
only one now survives, and, I believe, resides with her mother, at the 
Cove of Cork. 

Numerous tributes to Dr. Majrinn's personal worth and scholarly at- 
toininents were paid by the leading newspapers and magazines in Lon- 
don, on the announcement of his death. Bldrkwood^s JMuLraziney to 
the earlv success' of which he had so largely contributed, said nothing:. 
SculUif's Misccliauy devoted some pages to an article on the departed 
• man of genius. The Tbnts, always appreciative and generous, did not 
fail to express its rcL^ret at the loss periodical literature hod sustained. 

The Morning Herald ceasing, for once, to be fo^gy and dull, in- 
serted an tl'Mpient eulogium — wriffen by Mr. Kenealy, I suspect from 
the style. In tlie Standard, with which Maginn had been clostdy 
connected for nearly ten years, Dr. GilFard wrote warmly and regret- 
fully of his iriend and former colleague. Fraser^s MaunzinCf as might 
have been expected, was earnest, sorrowful, and regretful. It said, and 
with as much truth as force : — 

« As few men had a more extensive circle of acquaintance, and none pot- 
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scssed a more kindly heart, «?o fow, by their departure frotn the frc^tful ar^na 
of life, have for a long time past left a void m diliiriilt to till up in the lite- 
rary world as the late Dr. Mag^inn. With the profound learning of a scholar, 
ho combined the more brilliant attributes of a ready wit, plaj-ful or keen, as 
oceftdttB esUed It into exercise. It is not too much to say, that no one of all 
bb liieiwy brethren poeseised the aame powers of oonvenation m Dr* Ma* 
ginii, even to within * daj of Ma death ; indeed, those who met him fat the 
fim tame generallj supposed that whatever chanced tlien to be the topics of 
conversation must have formed the chief sabjects of his usual stndies, till a 
second, a third, and a fourth meeting convince 'I tlicm of the extent of those 
varied resnnrres wliich the Doctor possessed. Wo could lay our hand on 
many a ^odly and jiojiuhir volnme, the most striking; poitif; best pas- 
s^es of which, have been gleaned from the jirivate coiivursuiioti.s aiui remarks 
of Dr. Maj^inn ; who resembled Swift not nien ly in his wit, hut in tlie ntt«r 
carelessness with whicli he regarded the fate of the productiuns of his genius. 
If they served tlie purpose of the moment, whether it were to make a mluister 
tremble or a lady smile, ' the Iloctor* never troubled himself ftirther about 
bis thunder or his jeet. They might be claimed by any pa8ser4>y, for no one 
over contributed mote to the fiune of others or so oompletely disr^rded bis 
own. It U chiefly to Ais carelessness about all that more immediately 
afTected him that we must ascribe the want of some one great work, whereby 
the Doctor mii:ht be now remembered. Though in a marked depjec compe- 
tent to bestow such a gift on the iiterar}- world, the natural discursiveness of 
his di?«position induced him rather to find a ready vent for the saperabofldance 
of his leaniiug and wit in the pages of the leading periodicals." 

Altading to the fact tbat faxa talenta had been wasted in mere Maga* 

rine writing, it added s— 

" We prophesy that when these dhjecta membra poefir shall have been 
brought toother, they nill make a more original, learned, and amusing series 
of essays and poems, than those of any other literary man of the present day. 
They will be found to contain much of singularly curious matter on all sab- 
jects — poetry, politics, cla^isics, history, and antiquities; which all m turn 
occupied the attention, and derived additional omament and light from the 
genius of him who is, alas 1 no more." 

"No tribute to his memory was worthier or better exrcnted than that 
(oft-referred to in this Memoir) contributed to the Dublin University 
Mai^azinr,, eiahteen months after the Doctor's death, by Mr. Kenealy 
. — at once a record of his life and an analysis of his character. After 
alluding to his hi;2;hly [)octie feelings and powers — his almost unsur- 
passed merit as a convrrj^nrionist — his great originality — his bright 
wit — his broad humor — his keen satire — his ripe erudition — his 
varied knowledge — his vast and available echolarship—aod his won- 
derful memory, be said * ^ 
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" His poetical compositioiis are of the sparkling order of Swift, and pos se s s 
mnch of the sprightUness of Lafontaine, without any of the immodttty ^Hiich 
tarnishes It. No writing did he ever ])ablish which might make a mother 
curse his memoiy for the errors of tier child, or husband attribate to him the 

destruction of a once virtuous wife. All Iiis songs are modest and dccoiOTis, 
flasliiiig with radiant fun, insphering, as it were, the very spirit of jest and 
humor; and thoufjh many are marked by that vein of exquibiie libel in which 
the Dean of St. Tatrirk's go glonou.^ly shone, we believe the very first to 
laugh at their prodigality of wit would be the persons who are themselves 
made the objects of his arrows. Bnt he liaa occwdonally wxitteii in a higher 
spirit, and for grander ends r and several of hie more serions lyrics are wor> 
thy of a Tyrt»us, or Bums, or Froctor, the greatest of all living song 
writers." 

Then follows a sketch of the man himself — a spirited and faithful 

sketch : — 

" His manners, devoid of all affectation, simple and unstudied, were singu- 
larly engaging. No robe of reserve did ho draw round him, like too many 
men of celebrity whose silence is periiaps the best safeguard of their fame. 
None of these absurd misanthropic monkey airs, which almost establi^ih the 
reputation of Byron, and certainly veiled the poverty of his mind, did he ever 
display. He maintained a certain boyishness of heart and diMaoter to the 
very last, and though his knowledge of mankind was extensive and accurate, 
he oould be as easily deceived, as if he were only a raw youth. There was a 
snowy candor in his manner, which lent a perfect charm to all he said and 
did, and the most unlettered person felt as much at ease in his company as 
the most learned. lie was, indeed, as Burke said of Fox, 'a man made to 
be loved and seldom has any one passed through such a life as his, without 
leaving i'oes to iiis memory, and enemies to his fame. The real character 
of the man, so different from the fanciful pic tures drawn oi hira by those who 
had never seen iiim, often led people intoamui>ing mistakes, at winch Maginn 
Umself was the first to laugh. Well does the writer of this notice recollect 
the feelings with which he first wended to the resi^nce of his late friend. He 
was then but a mere boy, frseh from the university (thee, dear old Trini^ 
College I), with scarcely any knowledge of the world, bnt with a plentiM 
store of notions about men and books, which were as inaccurate as those of 
George Primrose when he set out on his expedition after fame and wealdi, 
and trnvcllcd to I^ndon in search of a patron. He had received, from a rela- 
tive of the Doctor, a note of introduction, which he sent with no unthrobbing 
heart to the celebrated man. In a day or two after, Maginn called at his 
cliarabers in the Temple, but the writer was, unluckily, absent on one of tlioso 
boating excursions on the silver Thames, which he preferred, at that time, 
• to all the enchantments of Coke and Blackstone. He, howevw, sent a brief 
note to the Doctor, stating that he would visit him on sncA a day. He went, 
and was shown upstairs ; the Doctor was not at home, bnt was momentarily ex« 
pected* lllany a dreadful pictnie of the literary lion cUd he form. He imagined 
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to himself, a tall, reserved, pedantic-looking man, with the grimness of an Irish 
fire-eater about him, a cold and grave eye, a stoical demeanor, and an artifi- 
cial stiffness, such as we see in the pictures of those erudite critics, the Scali- 
gers, or Barthias, or Erasmus. He almost feared to remain, so apprehensive 
wai bo of tbe MOthing glanoe wtth which ho was persnodod Haginii would 
look thmogh his ywj tool. Hb woodond wliat ho shoold nj, or liow loolt. 
In tlM pfotonoe of the eelobiatod Sir Morgan ODohortj, whoio prowost wai 
acknowledged, not only in the highest walks of literature, bat also in the 
field of honor and of blood. Saddenly, when bis heart almost sank within 
him, a light step was beard ascending the stairs — it could not bo a man's 
foot — no, it was too delicate for that — it must, certainly, ho the nursery- 
maid. The step was arrested at the door, a brief interval, and Maginn en- 
tered. The spell vanished like lightning, and the visitor took heart in a mo- 
ment. No formal-looking personage, in customary suit of solemn black, stood 
befbire him— bat a slight, boyish, careless figure, with a blae eye, the mild- 
oat OTor soen—hair, not exactly white, bat of a sanned snow color— an 
easy, ftmUiar smile — and a eoonteoaaoe, that yoa would be more inclined to 
lang^ wilh, than feel terror from. He boaaded across the room, with a most 
nnschotojike eagerness, and warmly welcomed the Tisitor, asking him a 
thousand questions, and putting him at ease with himself in a moment. 
Then, taking his arm, both sallied forth into the street, where, for a long 
time, the visitor was in doubt whether it was Maginn, to whom he was really 
talking, as familiarly as if ho were his brother — or whether the whole was a 
dream. And such, indeed, was the impression generally made on the minds 
of all strangers — but, as in the present case, it was dispelled instantly the 
living original appeared. Then was to be seen die kindness and gentleness 
oC h^art which tinged every word and gestore with sweetness ; the saavi^ 
aB^ aMooss, so strongly the reverse of what was to be expected ftom the 
ilM)s|.gaUing satirist of the day ; the openness of soul and countenance, that 
disaiaedevtMi the bitterest of his opponents; the utter absence of any thing 
like prejudice or bigotry from him, the ablest and most devoted champion of 
the Church and State. No pedantry in his language — no statelincss of style 
— no forced metaphors — no ioapproj^riate anecdote — no overweening con- 
fidence ; all easy, simple, ncjreeahle, and unzoned. Those who had the bene- 
fit of his society, know tliut the likeness here presented is faithful, and limned 
with truth ; but, to those who must take the true character of Maginn from 
otboia^ avd not from their own observation— his towering genius and" genial 
heait<««bilt who still admire him, even though the image be but &int — it 
must drtfr Mhid* the words of JBschines to the Bhodians, when thej 
were enraptured by the mere perusal of one of the speeches of Demosthenes, 
' Qmd n qmm trndHnttisr 

" His conversation was an outpouring of the gorgeous stores wherewith his 
mind was laden, and flowed on, like the storied Vactolus, all golden. 
Whether the subject was grave or gay, lively or severe — j^rofound, or merely 
elegant— he infused into it such ambrosial ichor — he sprinkled it with such 
sun-bright wit, as if the Muse of Comedy stood invisibly by, and whispered 
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into his ear — he illumined it with so mnny iris-like beams of learainjir, ori^- 
nality, wiadom, nnd poetry, that to listen to him was like the case of one who 
is spell-bouud by lui enchanter. And yet, all was so artless, so simple, so 
unconcernedly delivered, that it mSently required no ^ffhrt of mind to enabto 
him tims to flash forth hot that which yon beheld was the ordinary lustre 
of hia understanding. SCany a happy hour has the writer of this sketch lis- 
tened to Maginn, as with head leaning back in a hnge arm-chair, and eye 
lighted up beneath his eloquent foiehesd and white flowing hair, he spoke the 
words of brightness and wisdom — 

* Quidquid come loquens, et omnia dnlcia dicena.'— Cio. ad ItiBOir. 

recnpitnlatinj:: the many anecdotes of Seott and Ho^g, and Coleridgre and 
Hook, with which liis memory was thit^'kly ennmelled ; now beaming forth 
with some witty anecdote, anon with some noble and philosophic sn^nnor; 
and yet never for a moment exhibiting, cither by manner, or look, or tone, 
the consciousness of superiority to other men, but listening with respectftil at- 
tention to what eren hoys advanced ; the first to hail their remarks with 
greeting, when they glittered with either sense or hnmor; most willing to 
suggest, bnt never presuming to criticise, or to correct. 80 that the writer 
may say of Maginn, as the truly divine Plato said of Socrates : 'Ey i^ot n -rr 

4 ^j^w rtSi' \6y<i)v 3oji0ei Kai iroiet SvvacrBat rtav oKSuiv dKovttu* — 'The Ccho of 

hi<? words still resounds like music in my ears, and renders me deaf to the 
melody of other men's conversation.' Far unlike the tcdions lectures of 
Colend;,'e, or the sclf-suflScicnt dictations of Johnson, were the conversations 
of Maginn. Nothing did he ever say for effect, hut all for truth, or to give 
pleasure ; for to delight and to profit — ddectare et prodesse appeared to be 
the leading motto of his mind, and he had so profound a contempt for any 
thing like display, that be shunned talk, when he perceived that it was started 
for the purpose of drawing forth the loveliness of his discourse. It was not 
to evory one that he opened the portals of his mind ; not to mere chance visi- 
tors did ho reveal his glories. But immediately he did begin, he proved to 
even the dullest, that no ordinary man was present ; he arrested profound at- 
tention by his gesture and his earnestness ; he charmed e^ crv one by his 
modesty and simplicity ; he hurst forth, the planet of the assembly, and, like 
the morning star of the poet, scattered light profusely around him : — 

' Qnalis nbi oceani periusus Lucifer undS, 
Quem Venus ante alios astronim diligit ignes, 
£s:tuUt OS sacrum ccelo, tenebrasque resolvit.' — ^ndd, viiL 589. 

When the elegant Aristophanes sought to express, by metaphor, the raptnro 
with which he listened to one of the most eloquent speakers of old, be de* 
dared to him that he had spoken roses, ^>n6<i / ttpcKas. Perhaps this image 
was intended to apply to tlie ornament of his language, and its outward blos- 
somings, rather than to the depth and real value, which, after all, is the traest 

* Crito in hue. 
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wad best test of eoiiTenatioii. Bnt the word<t of Ma^on were of a Mfzlier 
monld, of a rich texture, of a greater worth ; for all he said was distiniruished 

more for vaJtie than for tinsel, nnd he thoiiLrht with Biirko, rhnt \ho real jewel 
of r run crsation is its tendency to the nst t'ul, and caivlr-suess of the crnndr. 
And we do not know any other famous cunversatiouist, to whom tlie hcmitiful 
passage, in which Wilberforce alludes to Burke's discourse, apj^lies with more 
perfect justness : ' Like the fated object of the fairy's favors, whenever he 
opened bis mouth, pearia and diainondfl dropped from him/ Alaa, that we 
ahaU listen to him never, nerer again I 

** His liabitB of oompositioii were anch as only wonld anit a man of leal mind, 
and that a granary of thought and learning. For he wrote with rapidity, 
never pausing OT«r his paper for words or ideas — never resorting to those 
thought-provoking scratches of the head, in doing which Hogarth (the Field- 
ing of tiu' jiencil) has depicted bis poor poet; seldom rcvisinp: or nltrring 
what lie hud oiicc {(Ciined, but finisliiiiL'' the isul.ji'ct in an ofV-hand way, and 
with a negligeutid non iiii/rutd,*' intiiiiti i) uiure {jlcasin^ tlmn belongs to the 
most elaborate and polished style. 2sot of him, indeed, con id be said, as it 
was by Pythias of Demosthenesf— >jfXXoxi't«^*' H'^" <> 

vruv ra liOvfjiijfiara — that 

his disconrses amelled of the lamp. We donbt if he ever transcribed a paper, 
in his Hfe, from the original roogh copy : and Gibbon coold not have boasted 
with more truth, that to his printer were committed the first and only manu- 
script sheets of his history, than could Maginn, that he never copied the rude 
draughts of his works. Occasionally he would sit back in his chair, in the 
middle of a sentence, and tell a humorous story to whoever wns near him (for 
he seldom wrote, except in company, and generally with all kinds of noises 
about him), or commence a criticisin on whatever book lay within his reach, 
or discuss some topic of the day ; but his miud was evidently at work on the 
Bubject of his paper, and he would break, off" suddenly from his talk, resuming 
his pen, and writing away with the greatest haste. Nor was his mind ab- 
stracted with his subject while composing, for be would often hold a conver- 
aation with some of his friends* while in the bosom of his task,ias fluently, as 
wittily, and connectedly, as if he were only scribbling, or mecbanicaily twiri- 
inghis ])en up and down, Beference to books he never needed; and when 
he required a quotation, prose or verse, lie had it ready in his memory, with- 
out trouble or delay. But his writinf^s, though struck off tlms at a ho!it, lose 
little of beauty or uervonsness thereby, but derive even a new charm ti om 
this characteristic — because they plainly appear to be the unstudied f H arts 
of his genius; and the merest reader will at once discover, that it is nature, 
not art, which speaks. Quintilian, when criticising tlic philosophic works of 
Brutus, thinks it a higii panegyric to say, ' Scias sum aentirB qum didf — and 
to speak as he felt was the practice of Maginn ; carried, perhaps, in some in- 
stances, to a fault. Yet, from his candor, much of his excellence was derived. 
The leaders which he wrote for the newspapers were usually finished in half 
an hour, or perhaps less ; but the masculine understanding that dictated them, 



• Cic. in Oiat. 77. t Lib. z. cap. 1. 
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the tereeness and vehemence, dartin**, like sturdy oak trees, in every sen- 
tence, the sparks of wit, or tlio Uirust of sarcasm — these give vnlae to the 
ardde, and atone for its bnito* Th» writings on wbieh lie appeart to Imro 
bestowed moet can, were iheEmurieBalleuls; and for the last fow years, he 
was seldom without a copy of the lUad and Ot^fta^, in his room, or on his 
bed. For those translationB, indeed, he felt almost an enthusiasm — and 
alwavs referred to them with salisfoction. As we have mentioned Homer, It 
may be added that he was a constant student of the Bible, and would pore 
over its sublime pap^es for hoars. He preferred the Old Testament to the New 
and was most partial to Isaiah, whom be called one of the grandest of poets." 

Mr« Oastler (disfcingmshed, some years ago, for lui endeavun to 
nmeliorate the then miserable conditiim of the overworked and under- 
paid factory children of England) was in the Fleet prison dnrlng 
Maginn*8 latest detention there, and bears testimony to his partialis 
for the Bible. After mentioning how they need to converse on various 
topics* he adds* But the most dellghtfnl times were, when he would 
say, * Where is yonr Bible V and then request mo to read the Episdo 
to the Hebrews, or Romans ; he would paraphrase as I read, and ask 
my opinion with sneh hnnulity as his great friendship for me could only 
account for." * 

One thing is worth mentioning here, out of justice to Dr. Maginn^ 
character. Perhaps no political writer of his time was more decidedly 
anti-Catholic, in politics. He resisted the CalihoKc claims« not npoa 
teUgioui but poliHeal grounds. With any man's mode of faith he 
never presumed to interfere. He justly considered that as a matter 
solely between each person end his Maker. He was educated in the 
belief that Catholicity — as an institution, not as a creed — ought 
not to be permitted civil rights equal to those permitted to Pro- 
testantism ; and he maintained that belief, and championed it with hia 
pen, all through his life. His mind was too enlarged, too noble, to per- 
mit him to narrow his friendships within the contracted limits of coun- 
try or creed, and among those with whom he was most intimate were 
many Catholics—such as Mr. Sergeant Murphy, Mr. Kenealy, and the 
eradtte author of ^ The ReHqnes of Father Pront.*' It was not he« 
but Lord John Russell, a feeble statesman of particnlarly •< liberal** 
professions, who publicly insulted seven millions of his fellow-citizens 
by declaring that the ceremonies of their religion were the mummeries 
of superstition.** Of all men of his time, Dr. Maginn was practically 
the least of a bigot. 

It would be easy to multiply tributes —of respect, admiration, 
and affection— > to the scholarship of Dr. Maginn, and also to his pii- 
vate worth. Mr, Jerdan, his very oldest friend in London, has de- 
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8cril>ed Itim as ** tlie precocious, tbe pidlific, die hiiiiionniti ton eccen- 
tric, the erratic, the vetaatilet the learned, the wonderfhlly-endowed,** 
and adds, ** romancist, parodist, politician, aatimt, lingaist, poet, critic, 
scholar— pre-eminent in all, and in the last all bnt nniveml — the 
efflux of hfs genios was inexhanstible ; and were even approach 
to a connderable collection of his productioaa accomplished, I am 
convinced that the world would be more than ever astmished by the 
originality, learning, fancy, wit, and beauty, with which he illuminated 
the widest circle of periodical literatare.*' Last, bnt not least, this 
familiar friend of over twenty years* standing, says: **In society or 
with friends he was the most simple and nnafiected of men.*' — John 
Wilson Croker, the satirical critic of the Quarterly Review^ hasdedared 

His conversation was very lively and original — a singular mixtnre 
of dasrical emdition and Irish fun, . There was a good deal of wit, and 
atzU more of drollery, and certainly no deficiency ^ what is called con* 
viviali^ and animal spirits.** — Maclise, the artist, declared that he 
fonnd it difiScnlt to satisfy himself on the chmce of any expression anf- 
ficientiy powerful to convey bis idea of Dr. Maginn's great abilities 
as a writer and conversationist, and of his excellent natare as a man* 

Indeed,'* he adds, his various §^fts and brilliant qualities were ever 
met with prompt achnowledgment, and where wit and wits abounded, 
one always had the satis&ction of seeing him commanding attention." 

In his own family, he was as good-natured, social, witty, instmctive, 
and entertaining, as in the most brilliant social circles where he was a 
welcome guest. In this respect, he much resembled Sir Walter Scott, 
with whom he was well acquainted, ofben meeting him at Lockhart% 
on his visits to London, and even (I am informed, on what I conmder 
reliable authority), having once gone to Abbotsfbrd, with Mrs. Ma- 
ginn, on tiie pressing invitation d the Great Unknown.'* He was 
fond of children, and one of his old friends tells me, ** I have known 
him to amuse himself wi^h his and my children a whole evening, ask- 
ing them questions on history, grammar, and other subjects, and it would 
he hard to say who was best pleased, he or tiiey.** This lady addsy 
*^I visited him in the Fleet Prison. Mrs. Maginn lived witii him 
tiiere, and I believe no woman could be more devoted than she was. 
My eldest son [the lad to whom he had taught Greek and Hebrew] 
used to write verses at his dictation, and could scarcely keep up wi^ 
. him, so rapidly did he compose. Sometimes, before the Doctor would 
rise in the morning, John would be at his bedside, pen in hand, to take 
down his * Song of the Month* for BentUy, He appeared naturally to 
Attract young persons to him. The moment he appeared, with his win- 
ni.s^ smile and hearty manner, all would gather around him." 
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My brother, a Trinity-man," like Mei^nn, who at one time was 
in habits of constant intercourse with him, informs me that, in London, 
lie oaed most frequently go to the house of Mrs. • • • — the lady who, 
now in America, has placed me ur<lf r obligation by kindly commani* 
catlng many recollections of her gifted friend and townsman. There, 
** be gave way, most unreservedly to his humor, and certainly was 
moat amusing." This lady had known Maginn from childhood, and 
most, if not all of her brothers had been educated by his father or him- 
self. [She has informed me, by the way, that he was originally in- 
tended for the Church, and that she has seen him, while sitting with the 
.family at his father's, and occasionally joining in the conversation, 
rapidly dash otF a sermon f »r a cleriryman who di«tn)stpd his own 
ability!] Mrs. *♦♦, my brother adds, "was a mncnifirent singer, a 
high soprano, and the Doctor was never tirod of heariiiL: her sing; par- 
ticnlarly the Scotch ballad ' Oh I Nannie wilt thou con? with mc.' 
I believe, Iv^wf^ver, that, as to music, he seems to have resembled the 
count rv Mayoress, mentioned by Byron, who exclaimed at a concert, 
"Rot your Ttalianos I For my part, T loves a simple ballat/' In 
Painting and Sculpture he was an admirable critic, and was often 
applied to, by artists, to suggest subjects for pictures. 

*' 1 recollect," my brother says, **tbar on*^ evening after Maginn had 
related some anecdotes relatini; to Walter iScoft, he said, • Look, Twill 
show you how Scott used to appear ofrpn, when deeply thinkinrr;* 
then, bendins; hi.s brows forward, givmii his mouth a certain outward 
movement, and bringing; his own gray hair down on the forehead, he 
really made a verv close resemblance to some of the portraits of Scott." 

Like every person who knew Mn^inn well, my brother thinks that, 
comparing roui estimatino; all his faculties, his ^jreatcst, by far, was 
Memory, lie says it was the most wonilerful thing possible. I re- 
member bein": at h']^ place, on a Sunday morning, tf>\vard the end of 
1839, with a numuer of other gentlemen, when some discussion arr)se 
about the customs and costume of the clergy of the Greek (.'hiirch. 
Maginn, who was dressin<r in the inner room, but taking part in the 
conversation through the ()p(-u door, hearinc: what was goin? on, came 
out in his shirt-sleeves, and going up to one of the bookcases (th^re 
were two in the room, one at each side of the fire})lace), took down a 
volume, and before opening it, said, * It is, I suppose, nearly twenty 
years since I read this book, but T recollect, perfectly well, the part 
of the book in which Gibbon sppnks of the very subject you are dis- 
cussing: it is about the rniddb; 01 ihis volume, in the right-hand pace, 
and near the top of the jiaf^M'.' He instantly found the pasaage he 
sought, and every thing was precisely as he had said." 
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From tbe Mine source, I add : ^ to his msnoer of wribnj^, it wu 
auitonishingi for facility. He woald write* to all appearance, jost as 
well whilst joining in the fan aboat him, as if he were alone in hin 
loom. Maginn and Rossini have always appeared to me to possess the 
same talent for putting on paper, with the speed of light, the ideas 
which were welling up within them, almost in spite of themselvea. 
Maginn was a most affectionate father, and appeared, if any thing, to 
like the girls better than the boy. As to them, they were never hap- 
pier than when with him.** 

The following careless lines, written in November, 1836, which I 
do not recollect to have seen in print, will show how warmly Dr, Ma- 
ginn was attached to his danghters. The second stanza appears to bo 
Iin6nished 

"to my dauohtsbs. 

" O mj darling little daughters— 

O, my (l;inj;!iter3 loved SO well— • 
Who by Brij^hton's breezy waters 

For n time have gone to (hvell. 
Here I coiiK' with spirit vfarniiipr 

With yuur si.i;ht iny ryo> to cheer. 
When this isuaiiy day letiirnini^, 

"Brings my forty-second year. 

" K^it to mc in love and duty, 

Have you been, sweet pots of mine, 
Long in health, aii*l joy. and beauty 
. May it be vour h^t to shine ; 

And at last, when (iod commanding, 
I shall leave you good and kind 

• « « • 

# « * # 

** May I leave my 'Nan' and * Pigeon/* 

Mild of faith, of purpose true— 
Fall of faith and meek religion — 

With many joys and sorrows few. 
Now I part, with fond caressing. 

Part you now, my daughters deaf— 
Take, then, take a father's blessing, 

In his forty-second year/' 

liOckhartf the editor of the Quarterly Review, wrote two rhymed 
epitaphs, on Theodore Hook and William Maginn — the first of whom 
had died in August, 1641. the other exactly a year later. Of these he 
tiiooght so well that he had them privately printed for select distribu- 

* Petpnames for bis daughteis* 
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tion. What be said of Maginn may properly be ^inserted bere ; with 
the remark that one part of the imputation in the penultimate line, is 
dearly erroneous— fori whatever the Doctor's errors* breach of the 
marital row was not among them 

" WALTOH-OV-TKAMBSy Aog. IMS. 

" Here, early to hod, lies kind William Uaginn, 
Who, with genius, wit, learning, Lifers trophies to win, 
Had neither great Lord nor rich cit of liis kin, 
Nor discretion to set him ( !f up as to tin ; 
So, his portion soon spent (like the poor heirof Ljnn), 
He tamed autlior, ere yet there was beard on bis chia — 
And, whoever was out, or whoever wus in. 
For your Tories his fine Irish bruns lie wonld spin, 
Who reoeived prose and rhyme with a promuing ^n*— 
' Go ahead, yon queer fish, and more power to yonr fin 1* 
Bttt to save from starvation stined never a pin. 
Light for long was lii<; heart, thoog^ his breeches weie thin. 
Else his acting, for certain, was equal to Qninn; 
But at last he was beat, and sought help of tfie h'm 
(All the same to the Doctor, from claret to crin), 
Wliich led swiftly to jail, with consumption therein. 
It was much, when tht: hones rattled loo^e in the sldn, 
He got leave to die here, out of Babylon's din. 
Barring drink and the girls, I ne'er heard of -a sin— 
Many worse, better &w, than bright, faioken Maginn." 

What the great moral error of this maa*8 life was, is not eoneesied 
in this biography. Yet, I will not concede that othec^ who, with 
roder heal^ and thicker heads, can carry off,** without an appearance 
of intoxication, a much larger quantity of wine or spirits than Maginn 
was able to bear, are ffierefore qualified to act as censors upon him, to 
darken his memory, to caricature him in satirical and cynical fiction, to 
aSect sorrow over ** the decay of his facultiee.*' One man, says the 
pmyerb, may steal a horse with impunity, while another vrill be hanged 
for looking in at the stable-door. Thus, Maginn is delivered to 
posterity, as a loose character and a drunkard, while the hand which 
pens the libel may yet tremble from the effects of yesternight's ez« 
cesses. The cynic enjoys himself to the full, as a gourmand and a 
wine*bibber, and, because he is jovial in his selfishness, gets praised 
for his **genialiQr" — while the other, because he is prostrated by slight 
indulgence, is to be paraded untruly and ungFatefulIy ^aa an habitual 
and degraded drunkard ! How this can be done — how gifted penona 
(themselves not'ftee from like errors) can with 

" The shrug and sigh. 
Deal round to happy fools the hitler obloquy," 
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i-^ what, in the fitness of things, I do not ijn'lpr?!tnn»l. "When, in addi- 
tion to thi'*, if ]s Qsserted or insinunted that lliP Hrinjitness and powrr 
of Dr. Mat^iiin's mind were dimmed or weakened oxcpsr, a simple 
denial, l*asrd on fact, is sufficient. His renllv h'sf rliini's — the Shake- 
Sj)c;irt' l^apers, and H'^nu i ic Hfillndst — ^were the very ]ate'<t of his pro- 
ductions. Even while 1 write these lines, I have been allowed to ex- 
liiniije the manuscript oi, 1 believe, Maginn's vervlnst proae article. It 
V as written only a few weeks beff)ro Ids death, was presented to Mr. 
Henry Plunkett, for The Squih, one of the numerous short-lived rivals 
of Punch, and has never been printed. With that grave humor which 
is much aliin to wit, it treats of the literiiture of the streets of Lon- 
don, tracinr^ their n<v!np]i.r.lature to a Greek (trigin — sueh, among nu- 
merous cxauiplus, as f Street, v Road* Court, v Inn, anJ, that recep- 
tacle of criminals, y Gate. The old humor and the foil scholarship per- 
vade this curious article. 

Dr. Magino's great defect, as an author, was his want of concentra- 
tion. He threw a good deal of ability into perio ii* nl literature — and 
there he rested. For others, he would take infinite pains, little for 
himself, and thus the best of the flash son^s, find nearly the whole of 
Turpin's Ride to York, in Mr. Aiuswurth's " Keokwood.** w^ere actu- 
ally written by Maginn. He seemed to lack detcrnil nation for devo- 
ting; hltiiself, during the requisite time, to some one work which " the 
world would not willingly let die.'* He was always meditaiing on 
soma magnum opus. At one time, it was a historical tragedy, to be 
called '* Queen Anne ;** at another, on the subject of " Jason;'* he re- 
peatedly announced " Tales of the Talmnd he advertised, in Mar- 
ray's list, '* Lives of the Mayors of Cork," a most amusing serins of 
mock-biograpjiies jt w ould have been ; he seriously thought of editing 
Shakespeare, and of translating the whole of Homer — and, when Mr. 
Cruker remonstrated on the manner in which he wasted his talents, he 
said that he contemplated some serii>u.s work, **I think," says Mr. 
Croker, ''on the Greek Drama, but of this. I am nut quite sure. It might 
have been the Greek Orators. I had a high opinion of his power to 
illustrate either.*' 

Mr. Kenculy has mentione^l a peculiarity connected with this constant 
thinking of executing some permanent work. He says, " Nothing was 
more common limn for him fo narrate to whoever was wllli him some 
romantic story, a ballad, which he had just composed — some scenes 
of a novel that lie had hoped to finish — or some dissertation on Field- 
ing, Kahelais, or Lucian. He also practised the art of improvising, and 
succeeded in it. 'J'he oltava rhna, or stanza ol Pnlci and Lord Byron 
[* Beppo' and ' Don Juaii j, waa that to which he waij most partial." 
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One of Dr. Maginn's characteristics, was his utter fearlessness as a 
writer. This led him, at the commencement of his literary career, to 
the memorable onslaught upon the late Sir John Leslie, of Edinburgh, 
who, without even knowing a letter of the language, had heedlessly put 
upon record, in a book, that Hebrew was "a rude and poor dialect;" 
this prompted him to the bitter personalities of some of his literary and 
political articles (such as the exposure of the plagiarisms of Moore and 
the ♦* apostacy" of Peel, on the Catholic question), and barbed the ar- 
row which he discharged at Grantley Berkeley, when that person, for- 
getful of the incidents which had given infamoas notoriety even to his 
own mother, had the bad taste to write a novel vpon his family his- 
tory. It was this, also, whieli made Maginn insert in Prater's Maga^ 
the, such explosives as Bynm*s satire on Rogers, the poet, and Mr. 
Coleridge*8 almost diabolical epita])h The Two Round Spaces on 
the Tombstone**) upon Sir James Mackintosh* He published them, 
hecanse he considered it right tliat Byron's insincerity shonld he folly 
exposed, and also that the opinion of anch a man as Coleridge upon the 
political apostacy of Mackintosh* exalted among the Whigs as Sage 
and Seer ^should be placed upon record* 

In person. Dr. Maginn was rather under the middle stature, slight in 
figure, active in motion, and very natural in manners* He was gray at 
the age of twenty-six, and, during his last ten years, was almost wbitv 
— exhibiting the peculiarity of keen, bright blue eyes and youthful 
featores, with the hoary locks of age. Of the two portraits which 
have been published — by Maclise, In FroitTf and by SkilHn, in the 
Dublin VhivenUy Magazine — I think the latter is the better Itkeneaa. 
It is a suitahle illustration to the present Colleetion. 

In more ways than one, there is a great moral in Dr. Maginn'a lile. 
Had his discretion been equal to his genius, his permanent place in 
literature would probably have been far higher than he has any 
chance of qpcupying. As it is, his reputation, as a man of letters, is 
more traditionary than actual* The very exuberance of genius, made 
him prodigal in its use, and, yielding too easily to the seductions of so* 
ciety, he literally wasted, on temporary enjoyments, the golden hours 
which might and should have been employed on some work worthy 
of his learning and his reputation* 

R. Shbltov Mackbrwb. 

New Yobk, March, 1857. 
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DR. MAGINN'S 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 



THE ELECTION OF EDITOR. 

[Thk first number of Frmer's Magazine for Town and Country 
was published in Februar\', 1830. The ability, personality, ond au- 
dacity of the new periodical immediatply frave it notoriety, and the 
publisher not only having had the ;z'')od scnae to auveriise it extensively, 
but alao to send a copy for review to every ncwspajjcr in the United 
Kingdom, it had the great advantage of receiving gencwii notice from 
the Press. Its politics (ultra-tory) recommended it in some quarters, 
its literary tomahawking in others. At that time, the grosser person- 
alities which had attracted attention in the early volumes of Blackwood 
had been mitigated, and Maga mainly reUed, not without cause, on 
its political papers, and the literary articles of Christopher North and 
the contributors whom he had gathered around him. The Nct/f 
Monthly Magazine^ in London, had become weak and ineffioicnt in 
the careless hands of Thomas Campbell. There was room, therefore, 
for a new and spirited rival, and, as the remuneration was liberal, a 
great deal of literary ability was attracted to the pages of R£GiKrA-»as 
Fraser was called, in the hope of livulling Maga [BlacJcwo9ff]<, even 
in such a small matter as a sohriquet. From the very first, Maginn, 
Cfofton Croker, L. E. L., Haynes Bayly, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
•* Barry Cornwall" (under the alias of ** John Bethel"), Robert 
Southey, John Gibson Lockhart, Julia Calt, il. P. GilUes, and many 
more of established literary reputation, were known to b© among 
ReeiNA's contributors. 

1 
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No. ITT., for April, 1830, opened with an announcement on tbe back 
of its Contents," the conclusion of which shows the audacity of the 
"Writers — the Rex in quesiion being no less a personage tlian George 
IV., who, afflicted with o mortal disease, yielded *• every thing for a 
qniet life," and permitted the Dux [Wellington] to exercise a power 
^ 8o vast, that tho Ego et Hex Meus" of Wolaey appeared again to be 
realised. 

The announcement in question was as follows : — 

stub tilt iDotIb at large. 

At the ProjmUm of FaAssa's MAftASiifK** are raotved to hme 
ihe Work eondueUd upon the nuut Uheral and efficient prinetpUt, Uuy 
have dedined to lUtm to ike various prhate Oommumeatione from ikt 
firel literary men of the day, fir appointment to the honoraUe eiluation 
of Editor, A work of such superioT eminence^ embracing all that it 
great and goodf is endtled to he eondueted hy the very first genius, 
%th»m thiSt or any other nation^ can produee. The Proprietors^ there* 
fire, have resolved to ^oll Countrj^t aliens or denizens, rick oft 
poor, young or old, people or peers, eubjeet or prince, and seleet tka 
indimdutU uiko, from intrinsic worth and merit, has best doMi to tho 
ia^ertanl chofge in question. 

CI|(refore INfotict ie l^mb^ %iven, 

J%at all ApplicanU for the Situation of Editor to "Fraskh's MagA;^ 
sine" do attend at Freemasons'' Hall, at One o'Ciock,on Wednesday 
'ike lith day of Aprils of this present year — bringing ^vith titem their 
JtefUmonials and documents on which they rest their pretensions — that 
then and .tiure the individual best qualified may "be selected and ap^ 
pointed od aforesaid. Parties who cannot personally be present, are 
reqi^ested to transmit their Name, Address, and Note of Qualifications, 
by letter, post-Faio — addressed to Mr. Fraskk, Bookseller and. 

Publisher, 216 Regent strut-^ before Twelve o'Oaek of the day* .^^ 

* 

Bexf Pishf-^Thats gone by — Letvs i00nfttj> Ote new Dynasty 
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Public expectation was set an the qui vive by ?ucli an adverHsem^'nt 
as this. Nor was it disaj)pointefi. In the May and Jnne iSumWers 
of REGI^'A appeared, what purjinrted to be, an account of the Election 
of Editor. This was written by Dr. Maglnn, whose personal acquaint- 
ance with most of the Ulcrati whom he introduced, enabled him to de- 
scribe them very arcuraiely, and to hit-off, with considerable spirit and 
much truth, their peculiarities of manner and lanrrunge. It is scarcely 
necessary to remmd the reader, that Mr. Gurney, the sbort-liand writer, 
is identical with the Eidolon supposed to have stenographed the pro- 
ceedings of the NocTES Ambrosianjs of Blackwood, Mr. Alexander 
Fraser (no relation of the publisher), was a celebrated law-reporter, 
attached to the Northern Circuit fur many years. His death occurred 
only recently, T believe. He was a Scotchman, and had been Lord 
Brougham's schoolfellow at Edinburgh. — M.] 



election Df (Sbitor for iTraeer'o illagqiiu. 



Htm Mr. 6wmeif*s tkost^Mnd notes, cometed Mr. Alexander IVoser, of- 

Thavies Imn, 

w 

» . I - ■ • 



Thb whole literary world was astonished at the liberality of 
our Proprietors when .they beheld the advertiseoieDt in the last 
Na, calUng a general meeting for the election of an Editor. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen or heand of before. On all 
shnihur occasions, the corrupt inflnence and undue partialities of 
the bookfsollers have been ever exercised. The late Mr. Consta- 
ble, to whom the literary character more indebted lor that sort 
of elevation which arises from remuneration than to all the trade 
besides, was not free from despotic inclinations. He appointed 
Mr. Jefirej to the superintendence of the Mdinburgh JSeview, 
without consulting anj of his contributors. Mr. Munajr, to' 
whom literature also acfenowledges herself a debtor, was no£ 
more indulgent in the appointment of the late Mr. Gifibrd ; and 
his partiality for Scotchmen was certainly not free from blame» 
when he selected, in so clandestine a manner, Mr. Lockhart to 
bucceed him. Mr. Colburn, in creating the sinecttie of Editor- 
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inHsbief for the Xx«U«reotifyuig Campbell, Jias deseM^ treli of 
all aufhoTs** It is aa example eyerj bookseller 'cannot too soon 
Imitate. Indeed, we trust that the Doke of WeUington will, hj 
law, since he is so catting down the sinecures of the crown, oblige 

every publisher to institute a pensionary. There is no found 
political reason why there .should not be literary pensionaries, 
well as civil and military, and decayed gentlewomen of damntred 
quality. Ebony's connexion with Christopher North is suspected 
of being something equivocal. In that instance the Editor, it is 
understood, lords it over the Publisher. However, not one of all 
the members of the Stationers' Ciompanj, either here or elsewhere, 
ever thought of tiymg the effect of uniyersal sullrage in choosing 
an Editor ; but the result has been such — the reform has been so 
radical, that the happiest general effects cannot but result from It. 

The meeting was advertised to take place in the PVeemasons* 
Tavern ;t but, at an early hour, it was seen how inadequate the 
great hall was to contain even a tithe of the candidates and the 
contributors ; for, by some strange oversight, preparations had 
been neglected to be made for the reception of tiie ladies, the 
number of whom, with short petticoats and blue stockings, who 
assembled at an earlj hour In front of the tayem. Is incredible* 
Ladj Morgan lost a spangled shoe in the crowd, the Princess 
OliTiiiof Cumberlandt had her podcets picked, and Ladj Holland 
was obliged to be carried bj Sir James and Sam| into the Hoiae 

• Arehibsld Gonstoble, the orlgiiisl publisher of the MtKuburs^ Btnim^ 
and of most of the l^atwr% Notf^; Manay and Colbium, respecdrotj 

publishers of the (2 ' vrif^ Beview and Xew Mmthljf Magtudmt edited bj 
William Gifford and Thomas Campbell. — M. 

t In Great Queen street, Holbom, London. The great room in which 
"the craft" perform their Masonic and festal rites, was much used^ before 
the erection of Exeter Hall, in the Strand, for public meetings. — ^M. 

X " The Princess Oiivc" was a stout woman (married to Mr. Serres, a 
clever marine painter) who, on the death of George III., iu 1820, claimed to 
he Ptine€S8 of Oamberlend, as legitimate daogbter of Honiy Firederick, 
Duke of Camberland, by a tiatmr of the Bev. Dr* Wilmot iShe bad Mime 
pecsonal retemblaneo, in balk, to the elderly femaloa of the Howe of Guelph, 
and many persons believed her pretensions to be well-fonnded. Neither the 
Koyal family nor Parliament would admit them. She ^Ued, in pOTerty, In 
1834, aged sixty-two. — M. 

ii Sir Jamea Mamtoeh and 3amuel Rogers, the poet.— M. 
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«nd GrOoDi gin-shop, where the accomplished wit declared the 

scene was quite dram-atic. 

The committee, viz., the regulating officers of tlie prefs-orang 
from Waterloo Place, who had been appoiiited to man;me the 
proceedings of the day, soon discovered the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to receive such a multitude into the Hall, unless they possessed 
tiie power of compressing their bodies into the size of their soaisy 
S3 Milton did over the devils in Pandemonium ; and, in conse- 
quence^ it was BUggestedy the day bdng sunny and calm, that they 
atumld adjourn to Linooln's-inn Square, and that a deputation 
abould be sent to Soane, the architect,* to beg the use of hia 
incomparable balcony for the chairmiUi ui the meeting, and the 
Other managers of the election. 

The answer of Mr. Sonne accorded with his well-known attach- 
ment to artists, authors, and actors. He assured the deputation^ 
that authors were dear to his heait, and that, in a figurative sense, 
kia house, his fortune, his life — all, in short, every thing that was 
dear to him, and all that, was at their disposal. The committee, 
hig^y gratified by the report which the deputation made of Mr. 
Soane's munificent alacrity, ordered notice to be given to the 
multitude that filled the street ; and, with white staves in their 
hands and paper cockades in their hats, preceded by a large body 
of the new police,t marched, two and tv.o, to the house of Mr. 
Soane. 

The merit of the iww police on this occasion, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Peel himselfi was in the highest degree praiseworthy. 
The ladies were safely accommodated within the railing of the 
central enclosure, and a number of harrels were at first provided, 
to serve as tribunes for the orators, though the Egyptian colunm 
was finally chosen. As soon as the necessary orderly arrange- 
ments were made, Mr. Coleridge, the first genius of the age, 

* Lincoln's Inn Square is of inch extent that the larger Pyramid (that of 

Cheops), covcrin;:^ thirteen acres, M'ould exactly fill its area. The honse 
of Mr. (afterward Sir John) Soane, the architect, is on the north side of the 
Square, and, with its valuaMc contents, forming: what is now called "The 
Soane Museum,'' was bequeathed bj him to the British nation, on his death 
in 1637.— M. 

t The organisation of the new police of London, bj the kte Sir Robert 
Peel (as Home Becretarj), had been oompleted in Jnae, 18S9.— BL 
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presented himself at the ceDtria arch of Mr. SoaD«'ft Woo&j* 
The moment that he did ?o, murmuring arose. It was supposed 
that he had. ah^dj received his congee d'eliref and was akeady 
the predetermined Editor. The outcry was chiefly among the 
artists who are authors, and they cry out, ^< No Wilkie^^Hber^y 
and the Academy for ever V Emboldened by these de6laraition% 
Mr. Cobbett, who, by placing himself near one of the barrels, 
eRi ly (leiiioii^siiuted his intention to harangue the crowd, broke 
out wiili : — 

"Englishmen — This is the most abominable piece of humbug 
I ever witnessed. Do the sordid proprietors of Fraser*s Maga^ 
seine think to impose upon the understanding of John Bull by a 
trick of this kind? Do they imagine that we are such burrow- 
mongering slaves as to accept old Goody CSoleridge?"-* 

Here the crowd pressing in on all sides, the barrel on whidi 
the great Buta Baga of Botleyt was elevated was crushed uil» 
staves, and the planter of turnips and the cultivator of sedition 
and locust was hurled amidst the staves to the ground. It hap- 
pened that the barrel was an old tar one, and that the great patriot 
of the two-penny trash,t when he found himself ia-Uing, laid liold, 
in his desperation, of several high-plumcd bonnets, whicli he 
pulled from the heads of the blue-hosen wearers, by which, when 
he looked up, he was ui his proper American livery, tarred and 
feathered, and was glad to make his escape from the derision of 
the crowd in his friend the Duke of Wellington's military doak, 
which his Grace, who was present, ggUanting Mrs. •♦••••♦•♦^ 
charitably lent him for conoeaiment) 

* About tilts time, the English artists, who, constituting; tlie Koynl Aca'le- 
my, having; taken umbrage at, what seemed to he. the KinL,''s desire to dictnto 
to them that Wilkie, the painter, should suecc ' l Sir Thomas Lawrence, as 
tlieir I'rcsidcnt, bhowwl their independence hy clccuug the very inferior por- 
trait-limner, Martin Archer Shee.— BI. 

t It was on his ftirm at Botley that WiUiam Cobbett ealtivated the Bata 
Baga tomip, which he used to extol as the best in the wortd.<— lii. 

I Cobbett's " Two-penny Trash" was a cheap politieal paUieation which 
made great noise in 1 830. — M. 

II Tl»e lady here indicated by asterisks was the lovely wife of the Duke's 
intimate friend, the "Rij^ht Hon. Charles Arbuthnot. There was much scan, 
may. at the time, conccrninfj their intimacy, which was much augmented when, 
■honiy after, it was ascertamed that the Doke had quartered the lady on the 
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Qrdv bemg'in some degree restored, Sir James Scarlett was 
elevated upon a cart — ^'tlie gods forfend the omen !"--^and, in a 
speech full of Tory graces and Whig principles, proposed that his 

accomplished veteran friend Mr. Coleridge should be called to the 
chair ; and reminded the muUitude, that, as the election was to be 
by ballot, there was no risk to the freedom of election by the 
appointment of any one whatever to preside on the occasion, and 
that he knew no man so well qualified to maintain order over such 
an assemblage as that great practical character, that great man of 
bnfiinessy that eminent person, who oombuied in himself all the 
arithmetical accuracy of Joseph Hume with the commercial aoa- 
men of Sandy Bv-ing.* 

Mr. Coleridge was, in consequence, elected by acclamation, and 
installed with three cheers, the ladies waving their white hand- 
kerchiefs. Silence being restored, the Chairman then rose, and, 
in the following luminous speech, explained the object for which 
they were that day assembled 

^'£adtes and Glenlbmen— It was a strange 
Sensfttion that eune o'er me, when at first. 
From the bn»ad sanshhie, I stepped in and saw 

The narrowing lino of daylight that came numiog 

In after me shut by the door outside. 

All then around was dusky twilight dim, 

Made out of shadows most fantastical. 

The unsubstantial prog:cny of light 

Shining on biugulariiics of art. 

There stood around, all in a circ'lar row. 

Seven colossal stataes — each & king 

Upon a rich Ccointhian capital. 

Sceptres were in their hands, and on their heads 

Were golden crowns, in shape similar 

To that small bonnet which adorned of 7016 

public, as recipient of a pension of ©fjjht hundred pounds. She did not 
long survive to enjoy this large annual income, being an early victim of the 
cholera in 1831. — M. 

* Sir James being a Creole, his language, of coarse, is haIf>English, 
half'Scotdi, wiih as much Irish as makes up the whole quantity. [Sir 
James Scariett,* Attorney-General nnder "the Dnke;'* snbseqnently made 
Chief-Baron of the Exchequer, and rdscd to the peerage as Baron Abinger* 
The " Sandy Baring" here named was the late Lord AshbnxtOtt, enTOy to 
the United States on the Oregon question in 1843«— M.] 
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My dexter temple, when, the live-lonj^ day, 
T delved the classics in that blue-coat school, 
Jb ast by rumed Newgate's jail ; and one there was 
Ai Kestor, or as Friam king of Troy, 
Venerable-— a marble brought fnm Athene; 
Which, tboiigh oblivion hniig upon hie nofe. 
Wore the grave aspect of antiquitj. 

* These/ said our host, the modest Mister Soane^ 

* Arc planets, and they rule the fates of men/ 
' Are they not rather,' was my fond reply. 
Thrilling with wonderment ineffable, 

'The seven sciences — stupendous spirits, 

That mock the pride of nian, and people space 

With life and mystical predominance?' 

And, fall of that snblime conception, ont'' 

I throbbing came npon this window-sQl, 

Where I beheld yoa maltitudinone, 

A Lake of Physiognomiec, whose waves 

Were human faces — and whose murmuring— 

Discordant din of discontented tonj^ucs, 

Shattered the crystal calmness of the air. — 

But I had then the sense of sweetest influences, [To the Jjodie*, 

Tlic intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion. 

The power, the bean^, and the majesty, 

That have their haunts in dale or piny monntein. 

Or forest by low stream or pebbly spring. 

Or such green bogs as Irishmen afar. 

In Australasia or Cabotia lone. 

Dream are in Erin's isle. Then I bethought 

Wherefore thi^ wl^p rnd beauteous multitude 

Were here assembled, from all quarters come, 

Like the rich argosies and merchantmen 

That swing at anchor in the pool or stream ' 

Below famed liondon bridge — and thence Inspira^ 

I call upon yoa to give suffirage. Kow, 

Who shall be Editor, and, like the stars 

Immortal burning in theur glorions spheret. 

Make you all stars, dispensing destiny? 

For siieb shall be the issues of this day. 

If you, in your intelligence serene, 

Make a seraphic choice." 

Mr. Coleridge sat down amidst the nnaninuras and enthnalastie 
applauses and encores ; but he declined repeating hts most poetical 
address. Silence having been with difficulty obtained^ though not 
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nntil the Lord Major, supported by Sir Heniy Hordinge and 
Mr. Horace Twiss** bad commeiiced the proclamation of martial 
law, the Rev* George Croly was seen to ascend the temporaiy 
Btepa constructed against the Egyptian pillar, so ornamental to 
Mr. Soane's foie-ooart, and which was, for the nooce^ made the 
rostrum for the Tarlons orators of the day. The gentleman, how« 
ever, could with difficulty gain the summit, owing to the monkey 
tricks of Mr. Henry Bjiylis, who dung to the tail of hig coat, 
endeavoring to prevent him from measuriiig the altitude of tlie 
column. ^Ir. Baylis, it appears, is the proprietor of the Monthly 
Magazine (and is the individual who, with his printers and 
printing devils, presented a petition to the House of CommonSy 
praying tliat the Roman Catholic Belief Bill might not be passed: 
Lord Tollamore was the green youth who presented such petition), 
and Mr. Croly is the editor of that same periodieaL It could be 
easily perceived what the olject of Mr. Baylis was in thus clinging 
to Mr. Croly's garment : to prevent him iit>m showing his fhce to 
the electors, imagining, as he well might, that that gentleman's 
transcendent abilities would win for him tlie return as Kditor of 
Frasers, the emolument-^ I'rom which licin^r of so larfre and en- 
ticing an amount (not tliat Mr. Croly cares in tiie least lor money), 
his right-hand man would be fain to desert the yellow-covered 
bilious-looking Montldy. But this is oar own surmise, for the 
only words which Mr. Baylis could say were, « For God's sake, 
Croly r and these he repeated in a hurried manner for at least 
five times, when, gasping for breath and ready to choke, he added. 
If yon leave the Mon-on-thly, what will Be-en«en-tlj say, for 
then we sha-a-ant pu-uif more of his ho-o-o-o-o-oks— as the 
Mo-ontblv will be di-i-ish'd ?" What he mi«:ht have continued to 
say, was inaudible ; for " Shame — ghame I do\Mi v» itli him ! throw 
him over!" wiis vociferated on all sides. Mr. liaylis, liowever, 
had, it seems, determined, like Cato, that he was only worthy to 
fall by his own act, and so he accordingly did; for the tail of 
Mr. Cfloly's coat gave way, and down came the printer a tre- 

* Sir Henry (afterward Viscount) Hanlingc, was a cabinet minister at this 
time. Horace T\vi>3, nephew to Mrs. Siddons and John Kcmble, will, bo 
remembered as the biographer of Lord Eldon, rather than a legislator and 
lawyer. — ^M. 
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mendous wallop on his back^ amidat the laughter and derifiiaa o£ 
the assembled multitade. 

I ** Ipse gravis graviterque ad terrain pondere Tasto 

Concidit." 

]|£r. Croly then stood,* a ''cbenib tall," on the top of Mr. 
Soane's Egyptian capital ; and they who are conversant with the 

physiognomy of the gentleman will alone be able to conceive what 
benignant suavity stniggled tliKjugli every pure of his face, aiiU 
fell, like beams of holiest ligiit, upon the upturned countenances 
of that populace wliich was then and there assembled to exercise 
the boasted privily of Englishmen — gained by our forefathers 
hf the edge of the sword, and which we, their great-great-great* 
great-grandchildren, wiU manfully maintain, until death do us pari 
from all things sublunary, political, and damnable— Fbbedok 
OF Elbction. By this we enjoy eveij thing good^ great, and 
glorious : a king steadfast In integrity, and in exceeding We and 
anxiety, a very father to his subjects — an aristocracy innocent as 
lambs, and immaculate as sucking doves or pie-pigeons — a repre- 
sentative chamber, the members of which have sepaiated them- 
selves from worldly pursuits and worldly vanities — devout, self- 
denying, and as so many ascetic saints in the wilderness — wasters 
of the midnight oil for the good of their fellow-men, and victims 
to sad disease, Induced by a misplaced over-eagerness in the blest 
cause of British patriotism — which is the reason why, in the 
United Kingdom, this Epitaph (alas 1 that good and virtuous men 
possess not the rejuvenescent &cnlty of Tithonus, that^they might 
live for ever, to advocate the sacred cause which they, even from 

• The Rev. Geo. Croly (Irish by birth, education, and ability), now Rector 
of St. Stephen's^ Walbrook, a London parish. In the words oC one of his 
biographen, *'he has written poetry, serious and eomie, tragedies and 'come- 
dies, satire and paneg3rrie, sermons and songs, novels and newspapers, and 
all of them well." He is an eloquent preacher and orator; was an early 
contributor to BlackwoocTs Magazine, in which afterward appeared his his- 
torical novel "Marston," and brilliant lives of Burke and Pitt. In polities 
he has taken a decided part — always on the conservative side. In 1830-1, 
he was editor of the Monthhj Mafjnzme, after that periodical had passed from 
the bauds of its fouuder. Sir liictuurd Phillips, into tbose of Mr. Henxy 
Baylis, a printer. — ^M. - 
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&eir youth's first budding, have sereraU/ and oolleethrely 
pomed I) 18 flo frequent : — 

HE DIED IN THE CAUSE OF HIS COmiTBT.* 

^ £l ro <raA(i>( Ovtivmiv dptrtif (ttpoi ttnt ^cytVTM'i 

*EXXa«^i yap antiSjyrct tXcud^pciay irtptdttltai 

keiiuO' dyijpavrt) ^pufjivnt n-Xoytij. SinionideS, 

Some future t lotpicTit hurdist, hot ns a furnace with the glow of patriotic 
enthasiasm, may thus rliapsodise tiie bones King under this freestone slab, 
the sinewy flesh of which has long since served M • deleetdile lepait to the 
nd<4iioiited, bUnd slow-wonn He was the Leonidaa of the daja which 
were honored with his thrtce^lorioiu existence— for he, too, stood ftrm In 
the van of liberty, and fonght with all the earnestness and invindbiUtj of 
Hellenic Worthiness. The Catholic Emancipation Bill was his illnstrions 
Thermopjls — his rank of intrepid warriors called the 'the Bats' was his 
consecrated band — and the illiberal, black-hearted, knavish^ nbomtnable, 
filthy, liorrihie, insufferahio, incflfable Ultra ToTMS were the tiarafCapj>ed» 
discomfited infidels, with whom 

'Xet^e*!, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Su<;n, tiis Mcmnoniaa palace high, 

Came to ihe sea — 

And scourged with many a sti ike the indignant waves.* 

" And Robert Peel was the nin-away Spartan, who died shortly after from 
shLimc and ve,x;ui He cut his wesand with a blunt razor, by way of pro- 
lonpiri;j his o^\ ii jnui i-l:mcnt." And the eloquent writer may perhaps con- 
clude wiih the i'uilgwiii|f free translation froiu Tuiiiuii Gemmus 

Eis OijAiaroKXca, 
K»Ti rafou Xtrolo 6ts 'KXXa<{a, 6(( 3* ini ravra 
iovpara, &C« 

" ?l?rrc ^Trtlrnr Ifes, a toufl!) olU Corit — ai steel hotlj ljca\)e ant) stern— 

name iii \)\ebi bi} all tjje ix^iu aiiD ebetj) Sr{s1) Bevii. 
08 3IQpbla tones to ijts fvfcilbs— 'flainft fort te*b stoeiv anO foam— 
flM»t ftsnci alls of if at^er IBclft mh HDa^tvfe of lUmf» 
WItft sU bile Slltra Soc|p bUtbei bt bib « b>w msfntaln, 
0ab oft Inealft tfcb tbefc brt dts — altbougb tbet bidteb ^Im kttaUt ggara I 
3l3ut j>et tobereber banfin- sco\Dleti t}e neber feareb to fact ft, 
iilnb beve Sbe 3Elats tiabe taietb for bCm This Natiohal Hio Jacvt." 

{This diatribe was written, no doubt, nnder the conttnaed influence i3f 
Maginn's tory wrath at Catholic Emancipa^n having been granted, by "the 
"Dtike" and Peel, early in 1829, nfter their previous strenuous opposition to 
such a concession. Peel died, in July, 1850, from the effects of an accident, 
and 11 ngton in September, 1852. Both never were more popular than at 
the period of their decease.~-M.J 
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. i>uL we are wandering from our immediate subject : — the oration 
which Mr. Croly enounced, with good action and delivery, whilst 
perched on the top of the pillar in the fore-court of Mr. Soane's 
mansion. The very contemplation of that gentleman forces away 
some' thousand leagues all recollection of epitaphs, tomb>stones, 
and death's heads^ and makf s our bosom glow with risilient 
Immors approaching to vinous hilarity. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Groly's person need not be 
told of the elo<pient cast of his face and the marked character of 
his features, now dealing destruction like a cloud of fearful omen 
— now, by the amenity of their smile and their dallying jocundity, 
irradiating and vernalizing wliatever that smile and jocundity 
consecrate by tipping and touching — jiiWucing, in t^hort, a miracu- 
lous illumination. commanding stature was saluted with a 
umversal shout of approbation :* 

" Like Maia's son lie stood, 
And shook his plumes : that heavenly fragrance filled 
The ciicnit wide 

and thus b^gan: — 

*^JSirf ZadieSy tend GentUmen: — I present myself to your 
notice on thia memorable occasion^ having, from the first, resolved 
to become one of the proud combatants in a struggle whidi I 

hesitate not to aifirm will, in after times, have many an eagle- 
flighted Pindar for its historian. For what, in comparison to this, 
were thf^ '•o-vaunted games held on the banks of the Alpheus ? — 
a river ihe name of which you who are ignorant know nothing, 
but which we transcendental Grecians describe as ^ serpentizing in 
most beautiful meanders' through the sacred t( rritory of £lis. 
(Mmenie appUme.) The adverlisement by Mr. Fraser was very 
puerile in phraseology* Advertisements are most difficult tlungs 
to manipulate— should, in ikct, never be intrusted to breathing 
mortal save to him who by national assent is conridered a genius 
of the first order. In application to genius, what the poet of 
Yenusia has said of money will stand good : 

* Croly's ptesence was very commBndiiig, and his statoie teller than that 
of.oidinaiy ''sons of men." The sppecb which follows is a good imitatkm 
ef his dedauiatofy style.— M. 
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' £t genus et Tirttu, nisi cam re, viiior alga est.' 

IT, however, an aj^lieation liad been made to me (not Uiat I 
aiTogate to myself those indescribable attributes which genius can 
bestow, although mj labors do stand recorded in no unworthy 

cliaractcTs amidst the too many soiled pii^res of our native litera^ 
ture — (hear, hear, and cheers) — I would, in such case, without 
hesitation, have, currente calamo, given a few hasty lines, which, 
in the absence of every thinj^ else, might have answered the pur- 
pose of congregating this superlative meeting. ( Cheers,) Gentle- 
men, I will not speak of my own pretensions (cheers) ; my opinion 
on that head shall lie dormant in my own bosom (cheers) — altd 
menu ri^4fAfi9t~ ensconced in the cavities and lengthy depths of 
my own stomadi. (ffear*) Gentlemen, I am well to do in the 
world; my fame is bbizoned amongst all the town bookseUers, 
and I can get the indicting of as many books as I choose to put 
finger and thumb to. The ctisej therefore, of ^ 

' Blind Thamytis ind Umd HAooidsi' 

is not mine. Long did I contemplate transmigrating, with my 
household chattels and my Lares, to those Hhenane banks which 
Byron — the rhyming driveller and no poet, the fiend of the true 
Satanic school, the disgrace to his kind, the incarnation of infamy 
•—which Byron— the moral Polyphemus — has, by some odd 
trick of &ncy, so beautiiully described. You may remember 

' The castled crag of Drachonfels,' &c. 

But if you elect me to the exalted station of Editor of this Maga- 
zine, I will settle amongst you, and be for ever your instructor and 
friend ; or, as the woful Andromache says of her Trojan lord, 
you bhali find 

'A father, friend, and brother all in me t' — {Cheert.) 

^ot that I would exactly do all the laborious portion of the work 
— that is not the occupation of a scholar, who should be left in 
listless quietude, that fancy might roam unshackled from ' heaven 
to earth, from earth to lowest* hellT — but, if the salary were 
noble — which such a noUe magazine as Eraser's could well afford 
—if I had two understrappers in the shape of-^to use an Amnip 
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canism — helps, I would take upon myself to give advice when- 
ever it might be required, to write an occasional paper — for which 
I must, however, be paid ; in fact, to be what Jeffrey was latterly 
to tlie Mdiiidmrgh Memew — nominal editor of the work, but regu- 
lar pocketer of the salary. (BravOf hravo, <m all hands ; immerue 
tq^plause, amdti which' ^Qrofy far etfer/' it heard *ai thick at 
autumnal leaves in Valombrosa') 

*^ GeoHemen, the style of composition for a magazine is of so 
peculiar, exclusive, and delicate a nature, that it is necessary I 
should say two words on the miittei — they shall be eirea TrrEpoevra,* 
but very dillerent from those of that ruffian Home Tooke. Each 
sentence should come forth as round as a turnip, and as hard as a 
cannon-ball ; and should, moreover, follow each other with such 
lapidityy that the clatter of a troop of heavy dragoons crossing the 
broad expanse of the ice-ribbed Zayder-ZeOi should be but as the 
weak wiustle of a child to the instantaneoas fire of three oom« 
panics of shatpshooters* Your &gle hit is notliing* What a 
paltry animal is yonr backwoodsman, althou^ he may be an 
incomparable marksman, merely because he gives an occasiooal 
sohtary fire! — but how great is the priory of a corps of British 
infantry, who can give nineteen rounds uf j)opping in seventy- 
tliree sccoitds and three quarters! {C/ieerSy loud and long.) 

" Gentlemen, here is an instance of fitting composition for a 
magazine. A magazine editor must be of all trades — he must 
treat of war and divinity, navy and army, church and state, 
worsted stockings and Wormwood Scrubs, Wellmgton and his fell 
assailant, middys of the fleet and dandies of St. James's street—^ 
bells, horse-races, and Hyde Fttrk — knaveiy, fooleiy, and hum* 
hug. Such are among the amniana that a magazine editor should 
shower down with unmitigated ferocity on an attentive world. To 
* watch for the wind that blows,' says an older orator than myst lf, 
and to be ready for every )vind, that is the thing which gives * the 
sailor fair weather wherever he goes.' The spirit of a weather- 
cock should be the actuating principle of an editor. He should 

* This philolo[;ical work, commonly known as " The Diversions of Par- 
lev" (from the ])huc where it was written), is the rnost important and success- 
ful literary production of John Home Tooke, imuiurtalized in, and somelimea 
chatged with being the writer of, the celebrated letters of " Junius."— M. 
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be a politician, royalist, republican, or reviewer. No man alive 
ought to know the turns of the wind half so sen^^itively ! If 
Neiaon dies — two sm-Avt articles for the little mid&hipinen ! 
quartos are anticipated. If Portugal be at odds with Brazil— a 
jSre and imy article for Migael or Pedro, it matters litde. If 
Wellington be in Spain--* a Subaltern's coh«spondence. The 
great Captain is reposing upon bis laurels'^ Sketches of the 
Peninsular War I If the Editor, like old North, should 'wish to 
e ;i slap at every thing and every one, a something like Uie 
Nodes Ambrosianaj. Write lor the "West Indians — write for 
the East Indians — write up Protcstanigm — write down Jerry 
Bentham.* The Methodifits are an ungleaned field— slap-dash* 
attack on the sinners. Some old womtti have thoaglit that liie 
kibe of the Church •has besa troddet on — a philippie for the 
honor of the Church, by way anbrocadon 1 Thos all Hmes 
«Dd tastes are provided for with a commercial keenness equally 
dexterous, practised, and profitable. T)us» can only be done idf 
those who have hved long in town ; for thereby comes the prao* 
tical knowledge. This it is that makes the fortune of the trader 
on the Guinea >hore: cast gunpowder for the slave-merchant, 
Birmingham silver for King Joe, glass jeweller}' for the ladies of 
the harem, and Moses's gross of green spectacles for the general 
population. (J^emmdous applause — Mr. houienodi oi* 

9mt to Ms popular voice.) Thus it is, to take a nearer and more 
domestic emblem, that the Jew boy stocks himself with oranges 
for the winter theatres ; valentines for February ; sixpenny knives 
for the tender season, when yotmg gentlemen carve young ladies' 
names on trees and summer-houses ; and fire-works for the fifth 
of November ! {Applause repeated,) 

^ Grentlemen, I will not much longer occupy your too valuable 

* Jeremy BentluuD, the eonstant butt of Mathoood and JVosor, was as much 
disdngaished for hia oddity of mannen sad eccentricity of style, as /or hia 
great ability and undeniable good aenae as a law-reformer. He was fbonder 
of the WtttmaaUr JRemeWt in -which, with Bowring and otben» he endeavored 
toadranc e hh leading principle of '*ihe greatest happiness of the greatest 
ttnmber/* He reached the great age of eighty-four, and, determined to be 
useful even after death, bequeathed hij? body for public dissection by Dr. 
Sonflnvood Smith, at whose house, in London, it may be seen to this day, 
rescued from decay by a species ot embalmment. — M. 
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time. {Oo im^ Vroly for ever! &c. &c. &c.) Gentlemen^ one 
main oonsideration for mj thus offering myself for the editorship 
of ^nsor's, was the difficulty yoa must of necessity encounter ia 
a prudential selection. Lockhart would not do ibr your editor, 
because he is simple enough to fancy the Quarterly is more infln* 
ential, because thicker and older, than the Magazine of Regent 
street, or REGINA, a.s I will call it. {The Egyptian column is, 
from its ' muckle glee, ready to cut a somerset from its fair foun- 
dai^on^ being nearly annihilated by the applausive concussion 
issuing from tke brazen, though street, throats of the mttltitude : 
^Syrd iifugenty^ J^om -Genty* and Yates's elephant, are 'placed 
agttinM it f^r props : mtich e<mfu8um : Mr. Qroly shews fear ai 
kl$€BsUMi0l^lnity tke (Mumnus^ ,^!gypHacu$Jbeing brought io itt 
^MSIj^glfUfT'epeeeh is coniinuedty I* have Amed Mr. Lockhart, 
and ^ven a future appellation if endearment for the Magaane, 
find let me continue. Macvey Napier will not do for the editor* 
ship. {Macvey Napier faij^s from vexation.) Macvey's nose is 
too long. Bowring will not do : he is a Benthamite, and, there- 
fore, a materialist. {Boicring is seen sneaking off.) Pierce Gillies 
of the Foreign Quarterly will not do : he smokes, and smoking is 
not the thing. ( Gillies takes his meersohaum from his mouthy 4md 
iqvoBs out with open jaw ; 

Am Rhein ! am Ilhcin! 

Da Wachscu unsre Reben, &c. &c. 

htt a missile irieh-hat aimed ai the cavity oecasionsd bjf ths laHal 
retraetion^ it goes "plun^ down the thorax^ and spoUs his singing,) 
Eraser — no relation of the publisher, but he of the I'oreigi^ 
Review — will never do, because he curls his hair, keeps a cab., 
and ia a dandy of the first magnitude. (Fraser looks beautifully 
irate, his gills taking the delicate hue of the 7*ose, and appearing, 
as to his whole person, very like a frog in a convulsion.) Buck- 
ingham (a general hiss), he, I say, will never do, for he is a 

* Lord Kagent, brother of the fliBt Bake of Bockingham and Chandoi, 

was for many yean 8 ]?arliamcntary politician of the Whig school, and held 
the office, for three years, of Lord-High-Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 
Ke was aathor of " Memorials of Ilamp Icn and his Times/' and died in 
1850. Thomas Gent was a vei-se-writer, who had been a printer, and GOOt* 
tribated, as the time of this " election," to scyeral AnniiaU.T-M. 
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quack of supremest order. (Appkntse,) Old Kit North will not 
do, for he is not sedate enough and is too gouty ; besides, the old 
fWow ig getting into his dotage. Tom Gunpbell will nerer 
fixr he is both Coeknej and old woman, hrevUer — Old Codtnej 
Queen. He of the UmM Service J&unud will not do^ fiir he 
knows nothing of the principles of grammatieal constmctioD. 
Jerdan it would be a pity to take away from the Literary Gazette^ 
Ibr he docs his wuik in so pecuharly superior a manotfr, that hi3 
rival or successor could not easily be found.* There remains but 
one magazme unmcnuioncd — the Monthly; on that head ^ shall 
be silent — I stand beforo you. (^Uproarious cheers.) 

^ Siry Ladies, and Gentlemen: — The editor of a magaziDe 
shotild be a divine, a Grecian, a lAtinist, a dianuiti9t,aa historiai^ 
a poet, a norelist, a ^itician, an orator, an honest, bcmoaaWe, 
hidependent man, a thorough-going ultra-Tory; Under this oon* 
viction I have presented myself to your notice, and entreat your 
support" (Cheen for forty-Jive minuiee,)- *• 

As Mr. Croly descended fronk the rostrum, he kicked down 
Mr. Henry Baylis, >vho, at the outset, had fainted away against 
the column, and liad eontiniied there in a trance. When the 
reverend gentleman had taken his seat by the side of the vener- 
able chairman, Mr. Richard Bentley haying sidled up to him, and, 
having plucked him by the ear, whispered, Mr. Croly, Mr. Croly, 
don't join Fraser^s, well make it better worth your while ; better 
write far the first pubHshers in London, No. 8, New Burlington 
Btreet,t than ibr any one second;*' at which Mr. Croly, in 

♦ To understand the personal allusions in this paragraph, it mu'^t be 
remembered diat, in 18.?0, Professor Macvey Napier was editor of tlie Edin- 
bur<jh Retnew (in aiuccs.-ion to Francis Jeffrey) — Lockhflrt, of the Quarterbj 
— Dr. (now Sir John) Bowring, of the Wtstminster — Robert Pierce Gillies, 
of the Fattign Quarterly — Eraser (not the publisher) of the Foreign Review^ 
James Silk Bnckingham, of the Oriental 12era/tf— Wilson, of Blackwood-^ 
Thomas Campbell, of the New MimMjf JKfaswMfie-- Sir John Fhillipait, of 
the IMiei SenskeJemwd^ and William Jerdan, of ^<^LiUrary (%iMtte.-*M. 

t For some tune Richard Bentley and Henry Colbnrn were partners (in 
Kew Barling^on street, London ) , as publishers. The totmtt founded Bentley*», 
first announced as 77/c Wits' Miscellany, and, on mentioning to Geor^ 
Cruikshank that, as the original title mi;;bt lead the public tocxpr t more 
wit than its contributors could always supply, received the uncoii)])Uincnt:ary 
reply, " So, you will call it * Bentley 's Miscellany !' I saw, from the iirst. 
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indijjnant ftirr. prave him a kick, whirh, raisinp: Colliurn's part- 
ner from the ground, t<eut hiin witli a Hying curvet right over the 
immediate he&dn of the multitude mto the great square, where, 
faUing in the midst of a set of mischievous boys, thej aeiied hold 
of him, aod tossed him well in » bhinket, and then pomped apoa 
hlm^ 

«. And SM hi^fisiiiich with wster like a bag 

pf goat-tkia^io the fellow conld not wag; 
Had he but been a dud:, the lymph profuse 
Had harmed him never Oh most simple Goose 

Matters were tlms situated, when the distant squeaking of a 
sonorous penny trumpet came reverberating against the pillars 
tali and ."Stately porticoes of Mr. Soane*8 mansion. The sound 
proceeded from exactly the opposite side of tlio Square, where^ 
our readers may remember, Is an immense and massive building 
called the Surgeons' Hall, or the Hall of Surgeons, having n 
magnificent portico io front, surmounted by the rueful escutcheon 
of that slaughtering profession, and accompanied by an inscription 
hi Roman capitals as full of fear as Dante's writing on his hell-, 
gate, t. e. 

COLLEGIUU &£GAL£ CHmUBGORUlL 

On the top of the escutcheon Mr. Thomas Moore had perched 

his figure, in order that lie might the better see the eompany ; 
but at that aUitnrle liis naturally small person was so diniini^'hed, 
that it wa-^ intict-d, as ^Illton says, "in size the smallest dwarf.** 
The trumpet was blown by his own " sweet lips," and attached to 
his own sweet person by a sweet-scented, broad, brinded, bran-new 
green riband, the ends being clasped together like a true-love 
knot; while a harp of barbarous and outlandish construction, 
otherwise Irish, was attached with a gold horse-girth to his back. 
He preluded on the squeaking penny instrument of melodious 
sound, and was about to commence an oration to the throng, when 
Mr. Coleridge arose, in a fit of wonderful enthusiasm, witli his 
eyes in a fierce frenzj rolling, and these were the words he spake: 

" Oh heavenly influence of seraphic music !" 

that it wouM never do to call it 'The Wits' Magazine" — but whj/ TVLU. u\lQ 
the opposite extreme, and give it your own name 1" — 21. 
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In the ancient mythology, it was told that Orpheus, die ton 
of Calliope, baving, by the sting of a serpent, infliGted upon Ida 
yfiie Eurydice^ as she fled through flowery meada, to avoid tho 
urgent oYertnres of Aristeus' suit to her, the beautiful and beloved^ 
determined, by strange rites and uncouth incantations, to open the 
way, as Milton has it, * Smooth, easy, ioofiensive, down to hell/ 
i laving there arrived, by means, the eonsideration of whicii 1 tor 
the present pretermit, he, by the harmonious iti« lody ot liis instru- 
mt iit il performance, aidrd by tlie in. lodious harmony of his vocal 
execution, drew, as Mr. Alexander Pope says, ' iron tears down 
Pluto's cheek.' This very phrase being a proof that the said 
Mr. Pope was no poet— a man nof possessed of the viMon and 
the faculty divine — who never could have written the ^fknblem ^fi 
Quarks f or the other great poems in which the soul of poetiy lies, 
^tranced*— how could ever such a person as Mr. Pope, whom I 
have proved to be no poet, say that tears ran down Pinto's cheek f 
Did the God of Hell, therefore, weep only from one eye, which 
rained the siderous torrent of woe — the iron sleet of teari/ shower 
— while the other was dry and juiceless as an essay of my iriend 
William Hazlitt.* 

**JiQt to depart from the mean consideration of persons who 
could not write poetry, to go back to the topic from which flrst I 
started, namely, the power of the Orphic music, so let me remark 
is every music The wonder-working notes of the Orphean lyre 
drew after them beasts, and brutes, and savages, and trees, and • 
stocks, and stones, dancing like Abyssinian maids, singing of 
Mount Abora ;t and by this is prefigured, that the soul of man, 
raised by high and holy emotions — I wish I had a gla-ss of brandy 

* 0n6 of theso Essays was an eulogistic aoconnt, entitled " My Fu9t 

Acquaintance with Poets/' of the commenceiDent of Hazlitt's personal 
knowledge of Coleridge. - Hazlitt died in 1S30, leaving behind him the xepu- 
tation of having been the best dramatic critic of his time. — M. 

t Coleridp^c's poetical fra<rmpTit, called "Kubla Khan; or a Vision in a 
Dream" — composed (he averred) in sleep — has the following lines:— 

"A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 
It was an Ahysssininn maid, 
And on a dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora." — ^M. 
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and water — (it a^ppuar* tn ih» hand of a pkheum-^ho^ «»- 
hnown^Mff, Golerid^ drinks) -^Huaiik you, sir — high and holy 
emotions, to ft' participation with higher powers above, at last, 
rising by prescribed degrees, as in the notes of the ^gamut, ascends 
from harmony to harmony, until the transcendental philosophy of 
the ages of thought, soaring through the misty cloud of time, 
should envelope it by the music of nature, that * ^ 

» 

' DiTinest potency 
Which, from the earth upaoaria^ to the heaveBe, 
Fills the whole concave ; and the aogel doudi, 
Dimming the north horison to the eonth, 
Spread radiance*' * 

So that— I wish I had something to drink — (the hand presents 
a glass of brandy and water — hand vanishes — so does brandy 
and water.) — So that — when I was editor of the Morning Post, 
and the Emperor Napt*l( on Buonaparte said tliat he declared war 
solely on my account,* and I, like the illustrious John DenniS| 
was the sole excepted person from a party, of which the charac- 
ters were — (another glass of hnmdy and waier) — but I desist^ 
for when, as Plato says, fact is reason, reason is not fact I am 
dumb now — silent — because I know of old that my brains have 
been sucked for articles. I mention nobody but Pygmalion 
Hazlittf However, when the sun arises to-morrow, and with its 
beam gladdens town and tree, and field and hill, and when the 
little birds, opening their cheeifiil bills, cry — (anof/icr glass of 
brandy and loai' I - — supplied as before) — open their eheerfid bills, 
and cry forth their cheerful sounds indicative of spring, tlien do 
we think of music — the heavenly maid that was young when 
Collins, a very middling poet, because his books sold, wrote about 
her." . 

♦ One <>f Coleridge's delusions, begotten of self-conceit and opium, was 
that Napoleon's antipathy to England sprung from his indignation at enndiy 
anti-Jacobin leading articles which he (Coleridge) had contribated to a Lon- 
don newspaper called the Mominff Awf.^M. 

t One of Haslitt's later works, apparently written under some strong men- 
tal excitement and delusion, wnR a <;ort cMf aatobiogmpliy, entitled "Liber 
Amoris ; or tlie New Py<:m:ilioii." It was coarsely noticed, with consitlera- 
ble piquancy and Tlrolence, ia Blackwood' » Magaxinet and other Xork 
periodicals. — M. 
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A vast clamor of Moore*s countrjmen, of the iigured and 
flbusedy but most bard-working and hard-diinking, eeveiii er teo^ or 
fifteen^ or any other number of millions thej please to call tbem- 
selves, immedlitely arose. A7," said a gentleman of the press, 
redolent of gin^ani Galway^ thare's the nde janios I Thare yott 
are Tom, my ould poet^ small as yon look, that's worth a carload 
of tlieiQ other feelaghs.* Ar'n't you the youih that writ of the 
glones of iirian the }ir;ive, ere her tooihlesss bons betrayed her, 
wlipn INIalachi stole a busliel of gold, that he sould to a Dublin 
glazier.f Open yonr potatoe-trap, Tom, my ould wizzened John 
Apple, with the red strake and the deep wrinkle." 

<*Why, then," obserred another operative from the sister ooim» 
liyV ''if yon want the gentleman to spake, yon might as well 
honld yoor tongue. Aren't you come here for to ripport 7" 

This obsenration of the hod^sarrier, for such he was (his name 
is Larry Sweeny), sOenced the man of the quill, and Mr. Moore 
was allowed to commence : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen — The honor to which I aspire would 
make even the dumb eloquent, as the sea-shell, mute and tuneless 
upon the shore, when brought close to the car of beauty or of wit, 
breathes forth the murmurs of exquisite music Between us and 
the booksellers there should be an indmate union of that sort as 
there is between the elk, whom I have mentioned in one of my 
poems^ and the insect which fattens upon his brains.} Not that 
death always ensues finom the connexion, for often has the graeeftd « 
fable of antiquity been verified in my own instance; the gold 
showered by ^em into my lap has produced that which could arm 

* Inquire of Dr. Dianiih Lardner. 

t Moore's countryman did not ejracf!y quote Moovo's Words* He pfobably 
a |]«Hiyi to the Irish melody commencing , 

"Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her ; 
When ?*Ialachi wore the collar of gold, 

Which he won from her proud invader."— M. 
I In the " Lines on the Death of Sheridan" : — ex : gr. 

**lvL the woods of the North there are insects that prey 
On the brains of the elk till his very last sigh : — 
Oh, Grenius ! thy patrons, more cruel than they. 
First feed on thy brains, and thea leave thee to die/'— H. 
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itself with the luatiiiig malignity of the lerpenly aod endeavor ai 
iMMty by the borrowed qualities a£ iu stony glance, to strike iato 
dombness and inaetioa the princes at whose table its owner bad 
enjoyed the eleemosynary banquet. You know, ladies and gentle- 
meoi I allude to the fable of Danad and her soft Berseus." 

A mtirmur arose among the Hibernians. " As for Danahy," 
said the gentleman of the press, ahx a l} eloquent, I knew the 
Widow Danahy well. She was a very dacent, dnrnken sort of 
woman, who kep* the sign of tlie Cook and Breeches, in Tralee ; 
and kep' it well too ; but the devil a shower of goold 1 ivir hard 
of her getting, barrin* the tenpennies, when they'd come thick 
and threefould upon her^ in 'lection time, or the like. Faith, I 
see, Tom's romancing upon ui. But be cpakes fine — them's pur^ 
sintinces, only ihey've no maning, which is the beauty of alL** 

Tom, of conne, did not from his airy elevation — (bis high 
cUJt, as Mr. Rogers called it out of compliment to the curator,* 
who, as indeed is his son also, is a very good little fellow ; truth 
extorts this panegyric) and continued : — " If I be perched aloft, 
60 is a weathercock, * turning as the turning wind, with shifting 
most sincere.* Where can you find any body, who, like me, has 
sung praises and poured forth slanders with equal impartiality on 
every party ? Who has kept secrets and betrayed secrets with 
the same iinciUty and for the some reason? Who has written 
prose and stolen poetry all for the one motive? Who has pub- 
lished the life of a friend to his disgrace, and who has suppressed 
the Hfe of a fnend to his disgrace,! stimulated by the same 
desire? In a word, I am what I said Sheridan's mind was, 
a peacock's tail, green from the original color of my politics, but 
most decidedly colored by gold in every particular feather." (Loud 
applause.) 

The Gentleman of the Press, — "Well, if that ar'n't as good a 
sintince as I ever hard" — 

Another GenUeman of the Press, — "At the Ould Bailey." 

Mrsi Gentleman. — Hould in your wit, my polisbedroiF shaver. 
If it aVt as good a sintince as I ever hard at the Historical 

* Of the Museum in the Royal Collcp^e of Surgeons.— M. 
t " Takinj? the I if " of Sheridan (as George IV. said}, aad baming the 
aotobiograpby of Byron. — ^M. 
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SodeQr^* I'm oontinfed to be called a aoH^honied bnU, which ii^ 
by inteipretatioii, a jaekase." 

Third Gmikman. — ^Fm feared as how he pxigped that era 

out of his Life of Sheridan." 

First Gentleman. — " Which was as thieving a life as ever was 
writ ; and there's Charley Sheridan, the rispictible individle that 
he i?, that has never laid much as tiie thong of a horsewhip 
over Tom's shoulders ; which, considering all things, shews him 
to be a Chnstiaa youth, and one who does not wear black, or bfaie^ 
or green, or yellow, or red feathers in his cap." 

A timiult here arose. 

Mr. Moore haviDg lost his balanoet feU smack on the gToand, 
and fractured bis skull ; happily ibr his friends and the public at 

large, without loss of brains ; so that his Life of Byron may be 

completed.! Here Mr. Jerdan graeefuii v offered to read a letter 
which the publisher of the Magazine had placed in his hands for 
that purpose, apologising, with low bow, for his imperfect pronun* 
cialioa of the Scotch* 

Mount BtngeTtX firU of AprU, 1830* 

^Mb. J. Frasxr, 

Deab Sir—- I sit down to endite an answer to your 
very ctYil notification addressed in general to all the fiterawtee 

md men of genios ; which is to inform you, first and foremost, 
tliat I am at present in good heahb, thank God lor it, hoping 
these few lines will find you in the same. 

" Before I proceed to the pith of my particular biziness, I must 
tell you, Mr. Fraser, that really ye have putten out a most extra- 
ordinar cleyer Magazine. How in the worl hae ye managed to 
get np a cookery of such clever writting, when it's weel known 
^t there is no soul out of the Modem Awthens can make the 
least scart wi' a pen? Ye maun hae got derer ihllows either in 
or firae Embro' to write every word o't, that's what every body ' 
here says, finr naething can be done, as ail mankind admit, but 

# The Historical Society of Doblin, long the cradle of Irish eloqtteiioe.^M. 

t In May, 1830, where the above was written, only the first volume of 
Moore's Life of Byroit had been published. — M. 

t The Ettric^Shephcrd went to reside on the farm of Mount Bcnger, looa 
after his marriage (in where he oontimied sevezal yea».— M. 
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what we do ourselves jtist here, or ratlier there, aa 1 am now at 
the Mount, in that wonderfu' place o' lair an' smeddum, the great 
y Awthens: and 8o, Mr. Eraser, in spite o' my beeettiiig failmg, 
lliat lamentable bock-standingy back-o •the door mim modesty of 
mine, that baa eaelang keeped me bisging wi' mj hmder-end to 
the m*, I am determined to come forward witb the laYe» and not 
onlj to write for your new BCagasine, bat I am sore je*]] be most 
delighted to get me for your Yeditor. As for my qualifications, 
Mr. Fraser, and my tawients, and my jenios, in every particular 
o* the literary Ime, frae the simple peniiirig o' a bawbee ballad to 
the drawing up of an able article on Houghmagandy, it's per- 
fectly oonneecessary for me to say one single word. Ye hae na 
lived to this time o' day, Mr. Fraser^ without some knowledge of 
what rm gnde for. 

^Bnt there's a word or twa that I hae to say to yon, Mr. 
Fraser, but it must be entirely mtkther noo (that's gude French) 
-^for it is specially aboot my ain affiurs, and which, as ye ar o' 
the Eraser's clan, an* can, of course, keep a secret, ye*ll be suro 
not to allow to sj)iink out on ony consideration. Ye see the plain 
fack is, Mr. Fraser, that I am very badly ^iluated about Embro*, 
tor there are a wheen wild fallows that cohnbit the^thcr, round 
aboot a certain Magazine, that hae really been using me very ill 
of late. A leetle freedom I like myself, but when thae bhidtguards 
can get a catch of me, an' get me bawFd into Awmrose^s public- 
boose, they set upon me with such tricks, and talk to me sucb 
misbeooming language, an' make sudi a perfect deevO o' me^ that 
neither matf nor mortal can stand it any longer.* Besides that, 
they are apt to get so beastly drunk, and often gavanl about the 
room in such an unseemly manner, that 1 ain perfectly black 
ashamed to be in their company ; and, in short, I perceive my 
character to be going fast, as any one may see with half an ee, 
if I don't speedily get out from amongst them. Soj Mr. Fraser, 
if ye can encourage me to go up to Lunon, by making me the 
Shepherd o' thae literary sheep that hare already begun to bleat 
so brarely about your Magaaine, I'll do my b^t to lay lustily 

* Hogg occasionally complained of the liberties taken with his name, as 
well as the words put into his mouth, but was rather proiii than otiiei wiM 
ui liie prominence {;ivcn to him in the Noctba Ambrosian^. — ^M. 
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about me on its behalf, and to kick and cuil^ away all the small 
fry, of literaiy dogs and puppy curs that }'clp and bark about a 
decent Yeditor, to the annoyanoe and bamboozlement of the regn^ 
Jar sheep. . 

As for what we ca' the teims o' the bargaiii, an' the emola* 
mentSy an' so forth, I think, Mr. Fraser yell find me not ill to deal 
with. Mj way is, that # ye gie me plenty o' praise, I'm no to 
8ay extraordioar greedy o' siller. An' then ye see, as to my 
keeping, I'm not at all nice about ray meat, if I only get plenty 
o*t. But I maua aye liae a drap o' gudc Scotch whisky in the 
greybeard in the comer: however, I*m a sober man, an* if the 
. aqua be stronp:, I can do with a single anker in the week for my 
ain drinking ; but company days an' wat nights will require, as ye 
know, an extra steeping. For the. matter o' my on-putting, ye 
see^ Mr. Fraser, I maun aye hae twa pair o' tap boots at a time, 
the taen to relieve the tither, an' a rough Dandie Dinmont 
coat, in good repair, for the skbbeiy weather. Bat as for the 
indispensables, I can assure you that one pair o' leather breeks 
will last me an enormous time, although they be apt to get gleeted 
at the knees — unless, indeed, such a mishanter shoidd happen 
them as fell upon my last pair, the like of which 1 liope never to 
encounter again. The fack was, it was on ( iie night that I was 
going home from Awmrose's (it*s no i'or me, Mr. Fraser, to be 
very particular about the condition that that villanous squad had 
put me into), but, in wandering hameward, where would ye think 
I should happen to fiill, in crossing a waste-looking place, but 
plump to the neck into a tan-hole ! — and by the tune I had got 
scrambled out irae 'mang the hides, and the stuff began to dry on 
me, the tan and the leather had such a mutual effect, that, in order 
to relieve my unfortunate hurdies, I was obliged to unca^^e my- 
self with a pen-kaife, and that was the end oi my gude leather 
breeches. 

" But to bring to a close this longish letter, which I have used 
the fireedom, Mr. Fraser, to write out to you so fully, I would 
really wuss yc could make me your Yeditor, an' get me out o* that 
Yile Embro'; for, to tell you the plain truth, Mr. Ebony himsel is 
a shabby parcudioughty body, an' I dinna like him, an' him and me 
are aye casting in an' casting out, an' ilyting an' glunshing at ane 
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•niiher; an' thou^ that Beif-ooDoeited, anld, doited body, Makter 
North, whjlea gets ns broDght together ower the bottle, an' to 
make a fine fracaw an' kiss an' embrace ane anither when we're 
feu, yet yc ken, Mr. Fraser, that's no exactly like a cordial recon- 
cilement. Bnt when I come to Lunon I'll teU you a' about it ; an* 
so I remain your's, ^ James Hogg." 

Mr. Allan Cunningham,* on behalf of the pubUsher, now aroeey 
and begged to read the foUowing communication : 

**T0 THE PBOPBIBTOB OP FBASEB'S UAGAZIKE. 

. " Sir — Having seen an advertisement in this montVs Number 
of your Magazine, lor a competi^nt person to fill the office of its 
Kditor, and that the election will depend upon the qualifications 
of the candidates, I presume very boldly to put myself forward, 
and do assert, without fear of cootradlction, that my abiUties and 
qualities fully justify me in sayin^:, that I am the fittest person of 
any who may now, or ever shall offer tiiemselyesi and if you 
miss this opportunity of filling the office, you will ever rue it I 
don't know who may come forward, and I don't care, for I am 
your man ; for, take notice, I am a great lia^, a bfurefoced black- 
guard, and am superlatively versed in the low-lifed slang of John 
Bullf and Blackwood — T have the impudence of the devil, and, 
as you may suppose, w ill lie through thick and thin ; in fact, I am 
the counterpiU't of old Christy North ; need I say any more ? 
As to terms, we shan't quarrel about them, A line left at your 
publisher's will be sufficient. You will, doubtless, close with me 
quickly, in order to have my aid ibr the June Number, or else, I 
doubt, you will find a greater &lling off than erst — Yoursy 
lovingly, « Mephistophilbs." 

(^Tremendous hissing, Mephistophiles was discovered skiflking in 
the outskirts of the crowd, when some BiUingsgate Jishwommi 

* Allan Cnniiingham, who was poet, novelist^ art-critic, and biographer, 
was a Scotchman, scarcely less leouukable, as a Belf4B0ght literary man, 
than Hogg. He died in 1842.-'M. 

t The John Bull, a London weekly newspaper started in 1820, to attack 
Queen Caroline (l^en under trial far adultery, at the instance of Geozgc IV., 
her husband), was most scurrilous, on personal character and party politics, 
under the editorship of Theodore Hook, the celebrated wit and noTelist.^M. 
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caught hold of him, and used htm so roughly that hts tail was 
finail^ rooted out of his fundammU On this the furious, though 
tnyixfUrU devil, roared like a mad town hull, and took to his lieeli 
in a westerly diredion, foBowedy however, hy the shtnUiny BUUngS" 
gaU fahmveSf who pelted him all the way with mudj untU he 
dived down the area steps of the publishers in New Barlinytm 
street, and kid himself in the coal cellar. Presently the little 
owner of (he house made his appearance^ and assured the fshwiveSy 
with much stammer iny and stuttering, that the gmtleman whom 
they sought was, on his honor^ not in his house. It appeared that 
the hunted devil and this gentleman were friends* After mtuh 
delay, the mob dispersed.) 

*''ilir. Chairman," said a gcDtleman in a blae militaiy coat, 
deeply frogged, and an incomparable specimen of the art of that 

great aj'ti.<t Burgbart, of Cliiibrd street. "Mr. Chairman," said 
he : he was a tall, thin gentleman, with a broad fac e, and mo^t 
luxuriant curls, the former tlie gift of nature, the latter of art.* 
" Mr. Cliairmau, unaccustomed as I am to public ppeaking, and 
awe-struck as I feel by the galaxy of genius which I see con- 
glomerated around, it is not wondeiiul that the national diffidence 
of my country should co-operate with the natural diffidence of 
myself in rendering me nervous and confused. It is one of my 
maxims — my name, Mr. Chairman, is ODoherty — my Christian 
appellation, Morgan — my style that of baronet — in plain English, 
or Irish, for I shall not stick at trifles, I am Sir JMorgan O'Doherty. 
(^Tremendous cheers from all sides*) Sir Morgan O'DohtMty, 
whose name is super cfthera notus^l^nown beyond tin? Isle ui' Sky. 
You want an Editor, you tell u^j, sir; as my friend i^yron used to 
say, ^an uncommon want/ when every rascally magazine and 
review can furnish one cut and dry, salted and ]\icked, wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation. For my own part, I have written for 
all sorts, kinds, manners, and persuasions of periodicals, and I 
find them all pretty much the same — very considerable damned 
deal of humbug in the internal regulation of ihelr affiurs* Bscperio 

* This description of Sir Morgan O'Doherty (the pcruqnc excepted) was 
tliat of a person exactly the reverse of Maginn, ** the original Jacobs" of that 
Eiddon, The speech is also as much (mt of Maginn's maimer OA it is in that 
of the standard-bearer — of the Magazine* — ^M. 

4 
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trtde^ Aye, bj the Grod of War! expertissimo. If I wished to 
swear, which I do not, I'd take an affidavit before Birnie, a very 
decent sort of man^and a particular friend of mine — I rememb^ 
- him a jdnmeyman sadler, when I was in the 88th; and I pa- 
tronised him for a bridle, for which he has scTeral times asked me 
to pay him, and always^ in the most gentlemanlike manner, taken 
my bill, and renewed it. I Bay I'd take my davy (Hibemicd — I 
talk St. Giles's) that the management of these concerns is what, 
in the classical language of the Holy Land,* would be called six 
of the one, and half a dozen of tli(^ other. There's North, a 
dmnken old dog, coming rather toward his last legs : he has seen 
a damned deal of life though, talks big and blusters ; but, what's 
the real matter in hand amongst gentlemen conlribatorB ? Listen, 
open and erect your ears, pnck them np skyward, and, by Jove, 
if you are the fellows who write magazines regularly, you have 
them of sufficient extent — long measure, as they say in the 
Psahns. (DisapprohaHonJ) Wait, you plebeians ! I say what is 
the main question? How does he pay? {Thunders of applause.) 
Ay, ay. (Hear, hear! from Ainsworth, Austen, Miss Bowles^ 
Crofty Croher, Crolyy Croioe, Ihmlop, UouUeday, Gait, Rev. 71 
MugheSy Mrs, Ilemans, Captain Hamillon, Lord Lowthers Johnr 
son, Lockhartf Jamei Macqueen^ Doctor Maginn, Delta Moir, 
David MMnton^ Bev, Mr, ,t Alarie Watts, Charles Mai* 

hy Wsstmaeatty and others,) How does he pay, my cocks, my 
castors, my coTies, my quill-driTing' ladies and gentlemen ? Shall 
I answer in a word, or rather in two words? aye.) Wliy, 
then, hear the answer, he pays DEVILISH badlt — it will out 

(Loud shouts from the indignant contrihitors — a d shame.) 

Then there's my friend Colburn, a nice little fellow, avIio rubs his 
hands and talks half-sentences, a worthy little B^an, whom I re- 
member meeting in Hampstead with as neat a piece of goods, on 
the sly, as a mm could wish to see of a summer's day, or a 

* Hut ptzt <tf LoDdon, now Imown ts New Ozfind ttnet (an saElensioii 

of De Qaincy't "stony-hearted" into Holburn, by a straight line), was cat 
through that part of St. Giles's called " The Rookfiiy/' aiaae The Holy 

Land" — because it was a vast den of vice, like luaa a nm iHoeiMb— loiig 
and densely colonized by the lower class of Irish. — M. 

t The Kev. G. R. Glei?, whose first worit ("The Sabaltem"), was pub- 
lished, an a serial, in Biadavood. — ^M. 
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winter^s night. And Bentley, a stout, square, double-rigged 
Cockney, talking Fleet street against the world — a respectable 

man, for whom I have a great e:?teem. What do thej pay? 
(Hear^ hear! from jiyrton, Banini, Miss Browne^ 3ulwer, Lady 
Charlotte Buri/, Tom Campbell, Dixon, Forbes ( William Henry 
Hay). Billy HazUtf, Leigh Hunt, Mrs* Hemaifs, Miss Landon^ 
Morgan the Knight, Mother Morgan, Oliver, JPatmore, Paid Pry 
Paddle, Cy. Bedding, Penenden Sheil, James Smith, Horace 
Smith, Count Tims, and the remainder*) Again, I reply, shy 
and shabby. {Adhesi<m from the lefrcentre,) Once more, finally, 
and to conclude. There's Baylis, put hun to the test (Ifear firm 
Ambro9€^ Apicitti Amot^ Geoff erg Burge, Ordy^ Deacon^ Maarrhl^ 
JTook^ Leed», Mae Entaggert, MarMandy Sir Richard Philips^ 
Ikey Solomons, Ex-Sheriff Whittaker, Whitehead, and so on,) 
Ay ! bray away ! louder, again ! go it my British calves, as my 
friend Colonel Conyers called the Essexians, He pays ill, de- 
cidedly ill ; and is as bad as lilackwood in taking gratis articles. 
(Jdurmurs of shame, shame, from the extreme right,) When I 
was a youth I read in books of rhetoric that a pause in a speech 
is conducive to grace. So it is. I agree with Aristotle* Here, 
boy {addrewing Jesee)^ you are young, and have written a pretty 
book, half of it, I am told, polished up by my friend Wilson 
Groker: it is a good book, full of neat verses, without sense or 
reason, but in real rhyme, which gingles and rattles like a bunch 
of keys — you'll improve in time, Jesse, my father of David. 
Here, I say, Mary of Scots, go across to my friend Thomas 
Wood's late Macknevin's, round the corner, chuck between Clare 
Market and Clement JJanes Gravery,* and bring me a pot of 

porter, mild, and not brewed by a Whig — d the Whigs. As 

for the coppers, Jesse, fork them forth yourself, my jolly poet — I 
carry no brass, except where it is ornamental as well as useful. 
(Jesse^ in great ecnftmon^ fumMes in hie poekete, hui witkout 
eueeeee,) Ay, I see what Shakespeare remarks is true, 

" You m:vy call coppers out of Jesse's pocket. 
Bat tlicy wou't come," 

* This pablio-lMmse, in one of the wont ports of London (bnt with the 
idvaatage of contignily to ihe theatres and the principal neirBpaper offioss 
In the Strand), really was one of Maginn's own fovorite haanta.^lC. 
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(Loud lauf/kter.) WelU AVlm taker, Teucher, ami Arnot,* you 
must htand S:uii. {I lint taJatti^ and Jrsse hpincf furnished with 
the pence produces the quaffs which is j'ordncith dcvuurcd by the 
MnsigHf w/io resumes.) Inhere is a pause, a pause rhetorical — 

'Now, with transition sweet/ 

as the late Mr. Milton, of Jewin Btreet, observes, I renew mj 
speecli. No tropM and figures — no Mderdash of blameyfied 

botheration ; but plain matter-of-fact and reason. Here's what I 
say. What is principle? a^k Goulburn. ^Vliatis consistency? 
ask Peel. What is honesty? asked Dawson. f "VVTiat is the 

government of En^Hand ? ask , but 1 retrain. What is it 

I am talking abont? I forget. Why should not I forget this ray 
one speech, tis well as our ministers forget all theirs? (Wb 
razon in life, my trump, from Mr* J. W» Groker.) Here, then, 
make me Editor, hand over the halfpence, post the browns ; and if 
I do not make you an Editor fit for the prince of periodicals, you 
may call me YeUuti, or Lord EUenborought — a nobleman who la 
a particular firiend of mine, forwbom I hare an espedal respect, 
derived from a long and intimate acquaintance with his numerous 
virtues, public and private. Have I said enough? I hope so; 
for, by the God of War, I'll say no more. Here, little Planche, 
bring me another pot. (PlayichU runs off like a hunted devil — 
applause from all sides, in the midst <f which f/w voices of the 
Archbishops of Canterhury and York, Bishops JMoonifield, Bnr. 
gess, Cojdestone, Van Mildert, S^c, Campbell, Crdy, Lord Eldon^ 
jRev. G» iS. Faber, Lockhart, Tom Moore^ Sir Walter Scott^ JteVm 
(?. Townsend, Dr, Wbrdsworthf Sir Cfiarles WethereUj and manjf 
other disHnffmshed characters^ are predominant,) 

Ailer an bourns uproarious applause, Fbofessor Wilsok and 
Henrt Oolbubn rose at the same moment 

* London pnbltslian. — "M. 

t Henry Gonllmrn was Chancellor of the Exeheqner in May, 1830 ; Feel 
was Home Secretary ; his brother-inrlaw, Geoi^ liobert Dawson, was Seere- 
taiy of the Treasory. The trio bad raUed on the CatholK qnestion in 

1829.— M. 

I Lord Ellenborou^jh, afterwards Viceroy of India, held oflSce, at this time, 
under ** The Duke," as a Cabinet Minister. There was malico, as well as 
mendacity, in a<:suciatin^^ liis name with Uuit of VclluU, ex-vocalist of the 
Sistine chapel ut Borne. — M. 
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We were mistakeD in sajing that Mr. Yroieeim WiUKm arae 
with Sir. Colburn. The gentleman who made the simnltanecms 
movement with the New Burlington publisher, was Mr* Ohriato* 
pher North, who mounted the oolunm with the assiatanee of his 

crutch, and then commenced. 

** J/r. C/t airman. Ladies y and Gentlemen : — T rise to address 
you under feelings which are ahnost too overpowering for utterance. 
My name is Mr. Christoplier North — that is, I am called Mister 
by those who are not within the circle of liamiiiarity — Chi*istopher 
by those who are but a few paces advanced before the line of 
demarcation that separates familiarity from distance ; and Kit by 
those who sit hob and nob with me at Ambrose's, and get royalljr 
drunk in the blue parlor of that house of entertainment. Sir, 
you cannot be surprised to see me here — my duty to myself and 
to the ancient Ebony* calls me to this spot, and I am at my post 
to defend the character of both the one and the other. 

** The fame of this meeting first drew me unto this southern 
district ; and, without a aigii, I relinquished the delights of Am- 
brose, and the fascinations of Ebony ; the bland conversation of 
the Tickler, the iudesque fumigations of the philosophy of the 
devourer of opium, and the rhapsodising extravagance of the 
Sheplierd of the Mount of Benger. (Disapprobation from Fraser 
ike PubtUher^ Frauer^ his namesake^ Piekm^ GaU^ MtMoy West' 
macotif Zord F> JL Gower^ Mrs* Norton^ L* B> Z., Dr. Magvnn^ 
Barry (hmwaU^ Lord GlmgaU, WHUam Jsrdan^ Mastiyopheros 
Holmes^ Parson BdwardSy and a^er anUniutars*) 

♦ The idea of fixiug the s(^riquet of Ebony on the publisher of " Black- 
wood's Magazine" (who lived at 17 Frince's street, Edinburgh), originated 
witfi the Ettrick Shepherd, one of whose veisei, in the opeaiiig chapter of 
Thb Chaxj>bb Manuscbift, ended thus, '* And I saw his name, and the 
number of his name; and his name was as if it had been the color of' 
^ny, and his number was the nmnbcr of a maiden, when the days of tlie 
years of her vh^inity have expired." Blackwood died in 1834. Professor 
Wilson (" Christoplier North") so long the main support of the Mnga7Jnp, 
survived him nearly twenty years. "The Tickler/' mentioned in NorUi -^ 
speech, was Mr. Eobcrt Symc, his maternal uncle, who contributed to Maga 
under the signature of ** Timothy Tickler," aad died iu 1844, at the ripe 
age of ninety-four. — ^M. 
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beg pardon — I find I have ofoided where I shonld, after 
the manner of Ebony's Magazine^ have endeavored to please and 
to tiekle the hamor of tbe fastidious. I shaU, therefore, speak in 
more seemlj terms of the excellent Shepherd, and treat him 
always^hereafter with more respect at oar Ambrosian Debauches. 
(BmvOf hravo /) Ladies and Gentlemen, give me your patient 
hearing for the exposition of my grievances. 

"I have received hard usage of this Fraser's Magazine. I 
have been betrayed and insulted. Old dotard Iui.s been the name 
bestowed upon Christopher Nortli, of tlie ^Imbrosian Triumphs.* 
Old dotard! and — O ye Gods and Goddesses! O Nelson's pillar 
and Ai'thur's Seat If O Ebony's holy countenance and muniticent 
hand ! and O Buchanan's wiseacre and wooden head and shoul- 
ders4 affixed to Maga's dowdy cover! — the sky fell not on the 
head of the miscreant who applied to me that word of abuse and 
Infamy ! Why, Sir, not to trace up Maga's brilliancies to too 
distant a source — what number of any magazine, past, present, 
and to come, could, has, shall, might, would, should, can or may 
rival with even the last fasciculus of that excellent, superlatiTe, 
incomparable, incomprehensible joumaL (A nuiden, fmeral, and 
otferwheltninff guffaw^ and Ha^ ha^ ha ! Ho^ ho, he ! Ho, hu / 
He, he! — hurst forth from the whole com puuy, followed by a 
sisseruri and cries of " Hear the old laher, hj goles /" " No blar- 
ney !" ^^No hoaxing r* *^Down with the old prig T *'Toss over 
the old literary coxcomb I" ^'Donse his glims!" ^^Have at his 
bread-basket /" *'^Kn.ock out his grinders !** " Uncork his claret 
bottle!** These vociferations were accompanied by a volley of 
missiles, which broke every window of Mr. Soajit^s staiefy mamianf 
and did considerable damage to (Mristopher's nasdi promontory* 
The old fogey is dislodged from kis elevaiion. Moery tndieation 
of a popular tumuU, The Duke of WeUingUmp who v>as seated 
at one of the windows, enjoy ing the motky seine^ rose vp timne- 
diat^f and, first leading on the back, crawled to Ae shoulders of 

* The "NocTES Ambkobiava."— M. 

t A public monament in, and a somewhat lofty bni doso to, the dty of 
Edinbinrgh.— M. 

• t Eveiy reader of Black-wood will remember the eflBgies of old Qeor^ 
Bachanan on tho oUve-tiated ooTer. — ^Bf . 
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Sir Oeorge Murray^ in order to gain as commanding a height Of 
possible; whence^ grhriu'-tig in hitter malice^ like a baboon from 
ike hack of a mountebante bear^ he waxted hie hand to his under^ 
etrofpper^ the JBaronet in attendance on the other side of the Square* 
I*he Baronet t9Uton% charged on the beUowing mch wi^ a eet of 
the new poHce, Afier a furiove hat^, iilenee woe once more 
obtained ; when the Great Captain of iJie age exclaimed^ ' Blount 
again, North P* and behold North mounted again^ spite of hie 
gouty leg, and as nlinhle as a cockchafer.) 

" Sir and Gentleinen — I really know not why the mention of 
Maga should iiave occasioned such a loud and universal lauglu 
Is not Maga's fame as wide as . 

* The vast Pacific to th' Atlantic joined ?— * 

Is not its ^une comparable to the celebrity of that Trojan of many 
woes, whose name was, as Maro infbrms ns, 'snper setibera notns?* 

(A '^ffa. Ha, Ha!" commenced hj the crowd — the great Com- 
mander held up his little finger, and the laugh was stifled into a 
suhdued titter.) Aye, I say it again, * super lethera notus and 
I may well say so, and proudly, for I — I am the man who have 
achieved, for Maga, all her most memorable victories. * Adsum 
qui feci.* (Hear ^ hear — hear!) I assert, in the words of the 
mighty Roman, set forth in the Eton Latin Grammar — *Me& 
nnins oper& rempublicam esse salyam.' I haye put annually into 
Ebony's podcet the sum of seven thousand pounds sterling. 

^It is wdl known that the dispersion of his Magazine is 
Ebony^s grand and only care ; and it is also well known that that 
dii^persion Ls calculated aL iitteen thousand copies. {Hear, Iiear!—> 
JSravb ! what a clencher ! — fudge! — hear, S^c.) I say again — 
coolly — deliberately — conscientiously — and if Ebony were here 
(Bbong silly slips aicay from the foot of the column), he would, 
no doubt, take his affidavit (as Old Bailey witnesses do when they 
mistake their thumb-nail for the book.)— -(uin^) Hem— > 

♦ Sir George Murray, one of the Peninsular commander? niKlcr "The 
Duke," and Colonial Secretaiy in his government in 1828- '30. He died 
iu 1846. "The Baronet" so contemptuously metuioned here as "in attend- 
ance on the other side of the Square/' was Sir Koberi Peel, wiio had suo* 
ceeded to the title of Buonet early in May, 1S80.— H. 

8 
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he— <^-e-em. AVhere 18 Ebony, to take hi- davit? — ah! he is 
not here — he is 'non est iii\ iiitus,' as the blierili's ollicers liave it. 
However I ani the maximum Pelides, the Avr/p Avdpu)v, as saitlx 
the blind Maeonian — of Maga the great, the illustrious, the mag- 
nificent, the jovial^ the witty, the poetical, the best of periodicals : 
of Maga, which to give you entertainment, hath ranged over 
every land, from the Alleghany altitudes and the Andean steeps, 
to the Huoalaya mountains and the Siberian wilds, and, leaping 
over the narrow channel of the Baltic, hath embraced, in its criti- 
cal ken, the whole distance from the ice-ribbed shores of Spits- 
bergen, to the laughing lo\ t iiiiess of the Mediterranean waters. 
( Cheers.) It has been every where, and dared every obstacle 
and hardship. 

' Olnidlihft tmdtndi temntt fuit noonn Tttftnins * 

^ It has been the champion of the lihertlcf; of Englishmen ; U 
has thwarted and exposed the measures of political oppression ; 
it has been the never-wearying, ever-earnest antagonist of infidel- 
ity and atheism; it has been the comer-stone of our church 
establishment ; it has denounced the subverters of the rights of 
Englishmen, the prostitutors of honor, the base, knavish, lying 
sycoplmnts of })()\ver, ilie shameless tricksters, the ignominioiis 
trimmers, tlie vile sliutilers, the rogues, the scamps, the idiots, the 
bullies, the insensate jjoliticians, imd the hoary-headed, venerable, 
and would-be-reverend bench of traitors to God and to man, who 
have, seveially and collectively, been the sorry theme for the 
boastful trumpet of fame during the last year of our political 
existence, ("//eor, hear J^Go it^ North I — Twist away^ my fine 
fdUnoI — No Uamey! — QuesUon^ gueiHon/' Sfc. ^e* from aU 

" Question, question, do you say ? I am coming to the question, 
but it must be in my own manner ; I must do it by expatiating 

iaigely and twaddling, as; is Maga's custom, not of au afternoon, 
but morniiiL', noon, and night. Speak as you will, vociferate as 
you may, but Maga's unprecedented sale of eighteen thousand, 
{hear, hear!) proves it to he of the right stull'; and not such 
wishy-washy, low, contemptible, dirty, filthy, abusive trash as you 
may see in every page of every number of Fraser*s Magazine, 
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which the writers have been pleased to name Regina — by the 
flowing beard of £drehi tiie Jew, whom I see cheek by jowl therey 
with Robert Grants* the friend of Jews-^Begina) did I eaji or 
rather, do they say ? Pish ! a crowing cock on its own flne dang* 
hilly laiher; or as much Begina as the Duchess of St, Alban's la 
Queen of the territory of Almack's.t {Hissing^ dtsapprobatitm, 
and uproar.) You may hiss aiid bray, but 1 care not, 1 am bold 
in my integrity — my innocence — my strengUi. Have I not been 
abused? ha^ not the term dotard been iiung in my face? and by 
whom ? Ah ! that was the unkindest blow of all." By the 
Sigoifer — Aye, by all our past potations of glowing and heart- 
expanding toddy, by all our past hours of innocent tricks and 
gambolB, of innocuous exhilaration and exceeding mirth — I have 
been abused by him whom I honored for his capacious maw and 
^xpansiye gullet — by him whose power of consuming the sub- 
stantial dainties of the table — roast beef and boiled beef, tripes, 
collops, and broiled kidnies, goose and green gosling, fawU roast 
and boiled, and capons of larger and smaller degree, with those 
other winged and volant creatures, with plumage glancins^ with 
emerald sheen when kissed by the slanting rays of the sun, 
whether orient or at its zenith, or ere it plunges its sweating 
limbs into the refrigerating and refresliing bath of the occidental 
wave — that is to say, ducks, whether tame, or wild, or ^ill grown^ 
or in the tender state of ducklingship ; and partridge, snipe, phea- 
santy grouse, ptarmigan, black cock, and cock of the wood, and 
cassiowary : — whose power of annihilatmg these substantial dain- 
ties (thoi^ Z have said nothing about fish, pastry, or kickshaws), 
as well as of also consuming liquids of all kinds and characters, 
Irum humble port to imperial tokay — from London porter to the 

* Robert Grant (biothw of the present Lord Olenelg, Gok>nlal Secretary 
under the Whigs), had made a vain effort, in the Ilonse of Gommona, to 
obtain the removal of the civil dfsabilitieB to which the Jews axe aubjoeted in 
Snglaod. — M. 

t The lluohess of St. Albans (formerly Mrs. Coutts, and an ex-actrcss) 
possessed the weahh of princes, but found herself scarcely tolerated by tho 
haute noblesse among whom her marriage with a pennyless Duke had placed 
her. — ^M. 

X O'Doherty — the standard-bearer. At this time Maginn was on the edi- 
torial stiff of the J^amica^, a leadiuj; Tory newspiqier in Loiidoa.-*M. 
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ponch of Glasgow, the queen of dties — not only excited my 
e§temn, but my Tenention ; not only riveted my Iteail: to him in 
the closest links of good ieUowship and brotherhood, bat oam^ 
polled me to look upon him as the glorious pattem for my career ' 
of life, and the iUustrious example in all matters of ccsnie revelry 
and tipsified jollification. Tes, I say it with sorrow, I have been 
abased, insulted, betrayed, called ugly, scandalous names by the 
great Dohertiiidt Jleii pietas^ heu prisca JideSj and let me add, 
invictaque dextra raisendo ad throcUum pocvla ! The truth of 
the staiiclard-bearer is depai'ted for ever, and, in tlie emphatic 
words of one who knew human nature wofully and well — 1 mean 
the great Bombastes Furioso — let me add** 

' Man's boasted constancj is all my eye ! ' ( C^een. ) 

^ £ven if I had not been joined fomierly in friendship to the 
man whom I have named, I could not have expected this tm^ 
ment at his foul-tongued mouth. To be called a dotard 
Christopher North, who have written up Ebony's Maga to a ctp- 
culation of twenty thousand copies. (Bear^ hear/ €md laud 
Ur. Duke gives a look, and ktugkier tmkmdif subdued,) 

^ Lifinnity of Hmb does not argue infirmity of mind ; even the 
podagra and chiragra, however severe, have not incapacitated the 
intellect or shorn ilie beams of ray ambrosian genius. If so, the 
* pleasant Tickler, and the Eater of Opium, and tlie She|»berd of 
Ettrick, would never have allowed me to continue chairman 
during our maenadic jollifications in the blue chamber of our 
coenic displays : — if so, Edma would not still take pride in being 
the birthplace of Maga, and Maga's praises would not be shouted 
from pole to pole and around (he wide girdle of the earth; nor 
would anxious and expectant nations devour five and twenty 
thousand copies of each one of her matchless numbers I (JBku*, 
hear! and cheers, mixed with titters and stifled laughter^ 

'^And now, having, according to my usual custom, said one 
word in praise of Ebony, and twenty in praise of myself; having, 
by this very address vindicated my intellect from the charge of 
dotage; I shall descend from this coluinii with that secret satis- 
faction which is the best reward for the honest dischar.<7e of duty. 
Had X Idl the accusation uncontroverted, it had been a libel on 
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£boii7, whose intelligence is wonderful, for a bookseller ; T^iose 

munificence hath passed into a proverb. ' He hath a tear for pity, 
and a hand open as day for melting charity.* So that men men- 
tion his name with reverence: indeed they shall speak in a he 
same breath, of Alfred the Just, and Howard the Philanthropist, 
and Edina's Ebony the Monificent! The unrefuted accusation 
had also been a libel on yoimelves, whose great intelligence has 
miholden Maga in so unprecedented a degree, and who monthly 
devour the astonishing niimber of six and thirty thousand of her 
oofdes. (/fear.) 

''As for the Standard-bearer^ he wa$ my fiiend, bat I tear his 
image from mj heart, and cast it from me. And yet the recol- 
lection of onr boon-oompanionship was sweet to dwell on. It has 
been with me as with the immortal poet of our own land. 

< Still o'er the scene my memory wdus. 
And fondly broodB with miser cave I 
Thne bat tfi' impression deeper makes. 
As strcBiBS their channels deeper wetr.' 

" But our friendship is in the predicament of the city of Troy — 
'Troja ftiitr— I bury the name of Dohertiades in oblivion — I 
trample our fixrmer intimacy to the dust I will not honor him 
with my soom — bat will extend to him the boon of my contempt* 
{Jffwr, hear/ Cfheers^ 4^.) 

*It is in yain to the miscreants of Fraser^s Magazine to aim 
fheir bravo-blows at the glorious Maga of Ebony the Monificentt 
whose genius, gifled with superhuman energies, expands its 
resplendent wings, and, sliaking olF the dust and dross of frail 
and iiiipoLent Iiumamtj, rises aloft from tlie Finite to the Intlniie, 
and loves to wander amongst the extatic meads of imparadised 
and immortal asphodel uf a purer and biissful region; and tlicn, 
after a short sojourn iii that glorious clime, descends again (in 
charity) to the earth, to distribute its collected treasures of poetry 
and wisdom thronghoat the closely printed pages of Ebony's 
publication. (Inmenie ckeen,) The braves of Fraser's Magfuine 
ai6 powerlesBi as they are mischievous. The men are weak— 
the malice of their pen is defeated in its lack of gall and bitter^ 
ness* They are like the hero of Dry den — 
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I * Who was too warm on piduDg work to dwell. 

And facrgottcd his notion^ as they fell ; 
Aud if they rhymed and rattled, all was well: 
Spiteful he wm not, though he wrote a satin", 
• For still there goes some thinidng to ill nature 

**They may rail, and bluster, and abuse, and vilify, and bespat- 
ter with dirt, which would bo thou<^ht of too befouling a quality 
for even the not over-delicnt<' linger.** oi* a Billin;rsjratc fishwife. 
{^A huge dab of mnd douses tJie sparkle of Christopher s left eye, 
and nearly upsets him from his cminevce. Two or three JJiUingS' 
gaters, returned from the pursuit of Mephistophiles, manifest an 
inclination to show Jiffht, but are pret'erited by the Duke's police. 
Ebony homing got a mapf cleanses the adhesive impurities from 
Christopher's sinister ogle, exclaiming several times during the 
aperoHm^ ^Ma gudeness. Kit, wha could hoc opined ye wad has 
been sac (reated in the service of ma Ma^gasdncy whilk is sas eon* 
sideriM a pubUc blessing'') 

Thank ye, Ebony, this is according to your usual kmdness. 
I shall say no more about Eraser's Magazine or Billingsgate fish- 
wives, but conclude with speed. Sir, Ladies aud Gentlemen, 
there stands Ebony, the modem philanthropist, the raost muniiicent 
of men, the public benefactor of England, with its surrounding 
isles — its colonies — its oriental possessions and Uieir depeodancies. 
Ought not the greatest of honors to be reserved for him who has 
80 nobly comported himself for the public benefit? For myself 
I say nothing. Lake Bacon, I leave my rewaid to posterity ; to 
(I beg to saj fhat I speak with all diffidence and reason^ and not 
to Insult the present oompany), I am in the situation of those 
mighty intellects generated once in a century, bat who antictpata 
the age in which they are bom, and, therefore^ are iU understood 
by that age, on acootmt of Its general ignorance. This is, per- 
haps, the reason why so many of the Ainbrosian pages appear so 
obscure and dilllcult of coni}>rehpnsion. I await, in all resi^n^a- 
tion, my remuneralioii of honor liuiu posterity. I hope Kbony, 
best ol men, will not have to wait so long. The greatest of dis- 
tinctions sliould await him, who, by his ta&te and talent has raised 
the circulation of Maga to fifty thousand copies, {Hear^ hear / S^c* 
cheers.) and who, for his manifold liberalitiesy stands uniiYaUed in 
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this most liberal of all the nations of the earth. Could weak 
Doan, dispense his destiny^ I would, according to the examples 
recorded in the beautiful mythology of the Greeks, translate him, 

with a bound volume of his Magazine, in one hand, and in the 
oliier, the big punch-bowl from Aiubiose's blue parlor (whilst his 
breeches pockcits hung on eitlier t^ide puffed out with such gold 
guineas as he has often distributed amongst his contributors) to 
the most distinguished part of the heavens, because that situadom 
is the best adapted for one of so many virtues, that all men may 
in their upward gaze admire his happy destiny and emulate his 
example. I would place him. Sir, close under the tail of Ursa 
Mty'or. (C^ers,) Ursa, no doubt, would fret and be stung with 
a growing jealousy at the surpassing brilliancy <^ the new con- 
stellation, 

'But Ursa Major may both sweat and labor, 
T' eclipse the glories of his nextdoor neighbor/ 

to no avail. Those glories would remain undiminished for the 
wonder of ages yet in the womb of time." {Much cheering, 
Christopher hobbles down carefully and sJoicly, leaning on his 
crutch, and finally takes his seat on the left hand of the chair* 
At this crisis same confttsitm arose in the crowds when some one, 
near the railway^ was heard to say^ once or iwice,)^ 
« Gentlemen, I conceive** — {Cries of, ^who is this conceivinfft**) 

Gentlemen, I conceive" — {*^Mr, CampheUI Mr. Ckmphdir 
shouted several " He is aiming at conception, hut his conceiving 
time is over — or if any thing is brought forth, it must he such a 
conception as his Letter to Tom Moore." Hisses and noise.) 

Gentlemen, I hope!" said Mr. Campbell, in a loud voice — 
{which was folloioed by cries of Bravo! — Bravo, Campbell/ 
He is the Bard of Hope after all! Hear liinil Hear him/"-^ 
*^Hop to the top of the column, Mr* CampheU,** cried a voice, *'we 
cannot see you," A possi of the memhers of the Literary Union* 

* In 1829, Thomas Campbell, the poet, established " The LiteraTy Union," 
the object of which was to bring the literary men of London into kabits of 
more social and friendly intercourse than had been accomplis^ied by^ other 
clubs. It did not succeed — chiefly through inefficient management imdor a 
spirit of clitj[ueism. — M. 
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kavinff dewxted Mr* ChmpM to ike cohmm-head, he addrened the 
muHng as foUUrwf :) — 

<*Mr. Chainnaii! — Gentlemen! — I bope jon will liear me 
qnietlj, and behave yourselves as you ought when I address you. 

I need not remind you of the claims I have upon your respect, 
which are such as I may, without ^ .mitj, say, ought, at least, to 
insure me a favorable hearing ; if not, that .success in the appli- 
cation I am about to make, for Avhich mv lonjir services to the 
public may entitle me to hope. ( Cries of '"Mop down again I — No 
twaddles!" and other exclamaiions of impatience* After a liuhf 
he went on.) I trust, Gentlemen, you will permit me to state my 
pretensions to the Editorship of this new periodical, at least, with- 
out interraption. I am not accustomed to be interrupted in my 
speeches — at the Literary Union I am listened to with attention, 
Tou will consider the feelings of one whose taste has been refined 
by such studies as I have given myself to — of pne, the texture 
of whose mind is somewhat too delicate — too sensitive — (Damn 
iliis ricketty column! Confound you!) — {^in an under tone to 
those just beneath him) — (you'll certainly have me toss'd over 
the rails into Mr. Soane's arena.) — ( Then aloud) — Aye, as I said, 
of too delicate a nature for the circumstances in wliich I stand. — 
(Keep the column steady, Tom Gent and Lord Nugent. If you 
want assistance, send for Yates's elephant.*) — Excuse me, Gen* 
tlemen, I am not accustomed to address crowds. To be sure, 
when I had the honor of being chosen Lord Bector of the Col- 
lege of my native town, a thanksgiving speech to my constituents 
was perfectly indispensable — though I confess I did not much 
like the looks' of the rabble of boys, who, on that celebrated 
occasion grinned upwards in my face, and I was really almost 
stifled with the smell of oaten-meal porridge, but sweet breath 
ought not lit all iiines to be expected by a public man ; and you 
know that, for twenty years, I — (loud cries of ''Douui, down"*) 
— Gentlemen — (he loent on after some confusion) — in one word, 
my pretensions are known to you all — (laughier^ and cries o/^ 

* Frederick Yates, then manager of the Adelphi Theatre, in London, had 
introdfteed ah elephant, called ** Mademoiselle Djcck," to do *^the heavy 
bnsiiMM" in oerkain qnadmpedal melodramas. The ''half-veasoniDg ele* 
phant" exhibited wooderfol docUitj, and drew great honses.— M. 
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^So they are/") Have I not formed the taste by which that 
gallant work, the New Monthly, has even been distinguished? 
Have I not founded an University in this Metropolis ?* Have I 
not patronized novel-writmg ladies, whenever I delighted in 
them? Have I not written and given my opinioa of a noble 
lady whom I need not name, defending her with all mj mtgjit, 
although the ill-natared worid has given me no thanks for the 
same ? Yet, do I not know that all mankind were waiting until 
I should say something of the affair? — (hisses and cnes of 
^^hah /") — do not hiss me, my good friends ; you hurt my feelings. 
I may have spoken a little out of joint in that letter, but to con- 
fess the truth, I wrote it when I was drunk.t — {Cries ofy ^^Mravo^ 
Cctn^helir) Gentlemen, you are all considerate persons, and 
know that a man rviU get drunk sometimes, and then he natnrally 
thinks of the ladies. But to return to the main point, I need not 
say who is the fittest person in England for the honor of this con- 
tested Editorship, modesty forbids it As for Editorship of a 
genteel periodical, my notion of it is this — never let any thing 
go in to your Magazine that hiis the least chance of heing dis- 
pleasing to any one whatever — (a voice from the crowds ^^Then 
it will be mre not to be worth a doit f^) — nor should it excite any 
thinking, for that is troublesome. Above all, beware how you 
give the least umbrage to any person of fine tastej and upon this 
point my maxim is that of the Scotch Schoolmaster : whatever 
may be prevented from going tin, you can never^be wrong in blot- 
ting aui. Always take care that your contributors write prettily, 
and mind their syllables and stops. I wrote my Theodoric on 
Whatman's finest double pressed, and with a silver pen. Some 
verses in thai popular poem cost me three weeks labor before I 
had decided upon the claims of each individual word. My lite of 
Sir Thomas, wliich I am now writing,} I do in kid-gloves, and 

* Campbell was thrice elected Lord Kector of Glasgow Univenitj— pro* 
posed and had a large share in founding London University-* sod WIS editor 
of the iS^fit' Monthli/ Mufjazine for ten years, 1821-'31. — M. 

t On the publication of Moore's Life of Byron, Campbell volunteered to 
be the defender of Laviy B., published a letter from her relative to her quar- 
rel with her husband, and hurled a very abasivo missive of his own, on the 
tame snbjcct, at the head of his qoondam friend Thomas Moore.— M. 

I Campbell, who was advertised as the author of an "io the press" I4kol 
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with red ink (black is filthy and vulprar) ; and mj paper I have 
jrlaj^ed to ijiy owM order. That is th»j way to write well! Some- 
timc:> I get through three pages in as maiiy days, when T am not 
interrupted ; but you know how much a poet and a public char- 
. acter, as I am, is liable to interruption, by Literary Unions and 
other great stU&m of the nntions. (TiintuU and ej^essioM 
of impatience ammg the erawd.) Gentkmen, will joii not even 
hear me? I am known to you all! — I am known to all the 
world! I hope you will not use me as the Gower Street Univer- 
sity-men have done.* Gentlemen, I am an ill-used man ! I am 
beginning to be 'a rejected poet At the University they won't 
hear me speak, and hardly will let me have a seat to sit upon. 
My Theodoric was damned, after all my pains.f The New 
Monthly is, I am tjorry to say, sick, and in a delicate state. I 
sliall never survive it, mid liiat will be seen. (Here the poor gen- 
tleman was overcome hy his feelings^ and began, to runtmngt for 
his handkerchief ; but his pocket having been picked before he 
mounted the barrely he seemed sadly at a loss ; upon which an iU^ 
colored clout, bedaubed with snuffy was handed up to him hy one 
of'-iJkt members of the Literary Union, with which, having cleared 
his etfesy and, descending from the *bad eminence an the cohmnf 
mounted a harreUiead^ he thus went on:) — I hope, Hr. Chairman 
—(cries of ^spoken, spoken — dewn fnim the harrd-headf 4^," 
and a voice having vociferatedf '^Let the Scotchman speak,** Jfr. 
Campbell went on:) — Gentlemen, I beg you wiU not call me a 
Scotchman. You hurt my feelings. I tinist I may get credit for 
a little civilization after having been thirty years in London. 
Barbaj'ism either in huiguage or manners, is not at all suited to 
my taste. AV'ilh all respect for that hungi*y country in the north, 
whieh all Seotehraen leave as soon as possible, believe me, gentle- 
men, it never could have produced such & work as the New 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, shrank from the labor, and handed his materials to 
Mr. Williams (known as writer of the democratic letters si^cd " rubrKola," 
in the Weekly Dispatdi), by whom the work was execated, in rather a clumsy 
manner. — M. 

♦ The London University is located in Upper Gowcr strtet, St. Pancras. 
London. — ^M. 
t was Campbell's weakest poem.-»M. 
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Monthly. ( Cries of tnte, true") But I have done. I need say 
no more. I confidently await your suffrages.'* 

At this crisis a great bustle was observed in the outskirts of the 
crowd near Holbom Bars, and in due time an enoimous red- 
haired figure was seen struggling and elbowing himself forward 
to the focus of the assemblage. He was dressed in a large loose 
surtout, or rather great-coat, for it was of a mongrel fashion 
between the two — the color was, ci-devant, bottle-green, detieient 
in tlie nap, and in the left skirt, which had been torn off in the 
etruggle. A considerable \ciitilator was open under each arm. 
His waistcoat was of dingy black velvet with yellow buttons, 
several of which had departed, but his linen was bright and clean, 
of a gentlemanly quality; tlie open bosom shewed, however, a 
fiannel waistcoat, which, if there be heat in hair, might have been 
dispensed with, considering the shaggy natural mat of rusty wire 
beneath. His head was thatched with a huge racoon cap, and his 
throat was bare, though his collar was tied with a remnant of an 
old l)lack silk handkerchief. 

As he came wriggling onwai d, if such a word may be applied 
to the activity of such creatures jus this* personage, or whales, or 
elephants, he all the while was cramming his nostrils with snuff 
by handfuls from his waistcoat pocket. 

When he had reached the corner of the railing in front of Mr. 
Soane^s house, he roared aloud with a voice like a chain-cable 
running through the hawse-hole of a first-rate man-of-war, coming 
to anchor: 

*^ Hollo, I say, lower yourself from that altitude, and make 

room for your betters." All around the rostrum capital were 
astonished at the sound — some fled, others stood aghast, and the 
Duke of Wellington, who was standing near, looked around to 
see what masked battery of twelve forty-two pounders had opened 
behind him. It was manifest by the coolness with which his 
Grace heard the first of the explosion, that he considered the 
affair as some incident of the ordnance, but when he beheld the 
red and fiery roaring volcano, he betrayed visible trepidation. 

sa} you aloft there, come down," subjoined the rubicund 
phenomenon, without taking the slightest notice of any one 
around i " Come down, Tom Tit, I want to speechify a bit." Mr. 
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Campbell on the pedestal not obejing with sufficient alacri^, he 
raised his ann, which, in power and magnitade, might be com- 
pared to the beam of a hundred and horse power engine, and 
with hifl finger and thumb took hold of the little man like an in- 
sect, and droiqped him behind him with a benedicti<m« " Off with 
you, ye rapscallion I** 

The Red man then ascended the rostrum, and at his appearance 
aloft great joy was expressed by some of Blackwood s gang: 
Professor TV'iison, Tom IMoore, Sam Rogers, Lockhart, Zachary 
jVlacauley, Gait, Dr. Maginn, Lord Francis Levison Gower,* Mr. 
Owen of Lanark ; all pressing towards him, while Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty shouted, "The Tiger, the Tiger !"t 

What do you say?" exclaimed Laity Morgan in alann, and 
turning pale. 

The Tiger — the Tiger was the responding shout. 
^' A tiger!" screamed her ladyship, gathering up her petticoats, 

and preparing to fly. 

"Where — where?" was the general cry of the crowd, par- 
taking of her terror; and all were on the point of scattering 
themselves, wlien, with anotlier tremendous roar, like a powder 
magazine blowing up, the rosy Lord of Sagur arrested their flight 
by calling, " Order 1" 

After a short pause, and again taking a vehement inhalation of 
snuff, he looked around over the multitude, and seeing amidst the 
crowd several of his acquaintances, called to them by name, and 
spoke to them familiarly. The multitude^ not relishing such in* 
stances of partial distinction, began to cry out, " Speak up, speak 
up!" which recalled him to the recolleetion of his duty; and, 
taking off his cap, his exordium was to the folio win sr effect : 

"When I was an editor in Calcutta, for I do not come here a 
Johnny raw, 8U|;h as your bog-trotting reporters, and the other 

*The present Earl of Ellesmere, who visited the United States in 
1853.— M. 

t *'The Tiger" was a nom^e-circonstance bestowed by BlackwooJ*i MaufO^ 
sine on ooe of its coatributors. Dr. William Danlop, who had been to IndU» 
and nscd to give narratives more marvellous than credible, of liis ti^r- 
huntiiig feats there. He finally cmij^tod to Caiuida, of which province ha 
published a clever voIuido of " Sketches by a Backwoodsman/' became a 
member of the local legislature, and died only a few years ago.— 
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pewter lifters bdongiDg to the Daily, I knew how to serra vip 

the cuny." 

" Ko ro()];er7 !'* exclaimed Mr. Cosmo Omie, from the Bow.* 
** An Editor — it is an Editor we have corni lo choose." 

The look with which the speaker scorched iiim into a cinder is 
indcscrihable — it was not contemptuous, nor indignant, nor angrj, 
Qor any modification which ire can assume ; it must have been 
seen to be appreciated ; but, like all manifestations of intense 
energy, it was of brief duration. 

**Qpiench that spark!" was the Toeal accompaniment to the 
withering scowl, and, in the same moment, the orator yigoronsly 
blew a handful of Lun^^r&ot mixed with cayenne oyer the intru- 
der, which invested his own head like that of cbud^ompeUing 
Jove in a thunder-storm. When the dust which rose from it had 
passed away, iie looked out like the morning sun liom the mist, 
and Mr. Orrae was seen no more. 

The orator resumed, "My grandfather was the biggest man 
you ever saw. I am passable myself in that way, but he was 
enormous ; compared with him I am as a pint pot beside a gallon 
atonp, or a half-pint at the foot of a magnum. By-the-by, this is 
dry work, can't you, Billy Maginn, tip us a horn, and, as I have 
got a toaeh of hydrophol^ no water, but some concentrated fluid, 
of which a drop is as good as a gallon. I say, you, Pkofessor 
Brande, what have you been about that you do not make brandy 
concrete, that we may cany drams in our pockets like pectml 
lozenges. Make the invention, iCnd FU patronize you.** 

* Veil to be sure, he's a mui 'un'," exclaimed Mr. Morgan, the 
philanthropist, and author of (he Reproof of Srutusif But the 
crowd now (Trnwinnr impatient, cries of Begin — speak to the 
point!" were vociferated on all sides. 

** Hold your tongues, and be d d to you, I'm going to begin,** 

was the reply, "and I will speak to the point; but to what point 
shall I speak? Didn't I tell you that I was an Editor in Cal- 
cutta ? And, talking of speaking to the point, by-ihe-by, puts me 

* Cosmo Orme was a member of the great London publishing boose of 
Ijongman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. — M. 

t A poem, republican and socialist, which the critics bad seTorely han- 
dled.— M. 
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in mind of a Btory of my friend Dan O'Brien there, a devilisli 
good fellow, and his clerk, Bailie LiddeL Dan's instructions to 
the Bailie were, that he was to do exactly, and without remark, 
whatever he ordered him to do, and in all things the Bailie was 
most pardcular. It so Jiappened, however, that Dan had a dispute 
with the Alexanders, In which he, of course, thought them in the 
wrong ; and being of that opinion, when they made him a proposi- 
tion to settle the business, he desired the Bailie to write tlieiii, 
tliat lie would be confounded before he accepted any such terms. 
The Baiiie did as he was bidden, and wrule — ■ ( i( lUlririen, iSIr. 
O'Brien desires rae to say, in reply to yours, before he accepts 
your terms, he will be confounded* I am, gentlemen, Sec. &c.;' 
which I say was sharply to the point, and doing Spartan with a 
vengeance." 

The noble Premier was observed to smile at this, evidently 
pleased at such an example of discipline and an epistolaiy sQrle^ 
so much like his own Laconics. But, turning up the cool comer 

of his eye from under his smart, dapper, well-in-order, brief- 
brimmed game castor to the elevated Colossuo, saia — " iiad you 
not better now proceed to bu-^iness ?'* 

The orator looked down and re]>lied, with a Celtic — "Oomph!" 
muttering — Confound your impudence I" He then, raising his " 
voice, addressed himself to the crowd. 

^My aunt Sally had a cat, which an old wife stole, that she 
might get a reward for finding it. As she expected, my. aunt 
offered a shilling. Another crone, of parallel integrity, on hearing 
notification, knowing where the cat was occulted, went and restole 
it, carried it homeland received the reward, which caused the first 
thief to say that her — * impudence was large.* Now I appeal," 
and looking down at the Duke significantly, and taking a hnndiul 
of the Tiger mixture, with exaggerated iniiilierence, he said — '-I 
say that it may be said of every man who interrupts the intentions 
of another, that his 'impudence is large.' Bravo I hear, hear J 
That's a brave tiger ! a docile tiger /") This pkin deahng was 
manifestly to the heart's content of the Duke, who soodled and 
retreated — awed but not discomfited — a Torres Yedras retreat ;. 
and the orator prepared himself to resume ; but at that moment 
he happened to foi^ the elevation on which he was standing, and 
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making a fiike step, fell to the grouncl. Being taken up senselesay 
he was carried into the house, where, after Mr. Coleridge and 

Mr. Camphell (generously forgetful of the indignity he had suf- 
fered) each with a glass of bi andy-and-watcr, soon recovered him, 
but the sliock he had received in the fail rendered him unable to 
return to the pedestal. 

(A shout now arose from another quarter among the crowd.^ ana 
ike words ^Mr. HazUtt! Mr, Hazlitt! the King of Cockaigne T 
were 'plainly distinguishable through the noise, LnmedicUely his 
Modesty of Bow-Ml dominion woe geen seramhlingitpfar di^neUon 
upon the hand^harrow of a pork-iuteheTf from Padding4am^ who 
woe, oi it appeared, deeply interested in the literary contest of the 
day; and who^ along vaitk eertmn other gentlemen of the pro- 
msional govemmenty who inhabit the mansions in Pge-comer and 
the PouUryy kindly assisted the King to his present elevation. 
When,, therefore^ the cockney potentaia was fairly set upon his end 
on the barrow f he coughed three times in an audilde voice, and thus 
began :) — 

" This Magazine is the property of a Scotchman ;* it can never 
thiiye. The Scotchmen are narrow-minded and a prejudiced set; 
because thej exert their talents in this comitrj to the exdusion 
and starvation of deserving men like myself. (Hear, hear/) 
Their country is too beggarly to afford them subsistence ; tfaey^ 
therefore, come here, like hungry Termin, to eat up the very fat 
of this land. (Hisses,) You may hiss, but I care not. Tibe 
Scotchmen arc no better than the scum of the earth; because 
they hold all the literary situations in London, to the exclusion of 
myself. (Disapprobation,) Disapprove as you will. I will finish 
my say. A double curse upon "Blackwood's Magazine, because it 
first brought the genius of Scotland into most prominent play. 
That genius received the cheers of society ; it should rather have 
been hooted into obscurity; for its perfection was low slan^ 
demoniac abuse, imbecile wit, and froti^ sentimentalism. Such 
is the perfection of Blackwood^— such is the perfection of Fraser. 

^ How a right-minded public can devour fifty thousand m<Hithly 

* Hazlitt's antipathy to Scotchmen, which was great, "vvas manifested in a 
bitter article against them which he contributed to the Pisan periodical The 
JJbend, edited by I/ord Byron and Leigh Hunt. — ^M. 
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«opieB of the fomer, or allow the latter to exist a day Umgeri la 
to me a mjateiy most unfiithomahle." (J9bv cAe naiu heetme 
alma$t tntie^m&fe, and Ebomjf Jumng given EcuUU a tremendoui 
d(nU on ik$ chopi^ and knocked him dawn mik kii mutton fi^-^ 
aecended tke harrcw^ and ihm eommeneed^ 

** What is *t ye say aboot ma Mawgazine ? WhaTl offer to play 
pieu at Maga in my hearing? la ii you, Willy Hawzlitt, that 
attempts to speak aboot ma Mawgazine ? You ! ye dirty, fihhy, 
Bow-bell-bred body ! Ye p«ir trifflin creature ! Ye impertinent 
cockney, that dinna ken nne mair aboot gude writing than a cow 
kens aboot a bad shilling. Yell pretend to speak against ma 
Mawgazine ! an' Scotchmen too, forsooth. Ma faith 1 I'll get 8 
fallow or twa in the modem Awthens that'll roast yoa, an' toast 
yoOy an' baste jou hack an' aides, till yell was yonrael in onj 
change-hoose aboot the Lakes, twa himdre miles awa, or in onj 
Grab street garret writing anither Uher awmorie coneeming iitthy 
acnldaddery and houghmagandy, rather than coming here to speak 
against ma Mawgazine. But I've mair to say than that, if it was 
worth my while— gude faith ! {ShmtU of ^^Bravo, BcnHeP* mixed 
with cries of "'Down with {the Scotchman^ and Hazliii for everP* 
during which the Scotch authors present hegaii to gather into n 
knofy and then to get into close and angry confab. Beyond the 
knoty in which were most ronspicvons Lockhart, Gait, Jerdan, 
WiUiam Fraser ( who caUs himself a Scotchman ), Pierce GiUieSf 
James Wilson^ AUan Cunningham, John Blaek^ taking notes for 
Mtf Chronicle, a voice was heard crying out, Mevcral iime$, ^JPiojf 
1^, ^ deevHj for the honor o* the nation /" which proved to 6$ 
Ito of Dannmie^M J^ffoty Pieken^* whoy with a mirk on his 
-eountmaneef wot waging on an oudandiMooking wretch of a 
hiffhianidpiper to play up a pihrotk for ihe tneowragemont and 
hearfning of the 9tnK§. Mn another instant the piper's chosks 
were distended, hie bags begem to fill, and he had no sooner stmch 
up on his screeching instrument the air of Up and waur them 
WiUie" than the Scotchmen set up a shout that rung through 
the whole Square — a dreadful row took place among the crowds 

* Andrew Picken, author of a collection of stories entitled, " The Domi- 
nie's Leg«7/' contribated laigely to Fnwer. He died in i833.~M. 
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during which the ChairmarCs voice woe campletefy drowned* 
AUan Ottnninghamy landing like Scad among the pe^ph, knocked 
down Leigh Mmt menig with the wind of hie which he 
flourished in triumph, Pierce (SiUies hit a large eilver ring, 
which he had long worn on his little finger in the most gentleinanly 
maimer — Jo/ui Gait lost the spectacles off his nose in ihe fray; 
and Doiniide Picken waited his hat so ItisHlg that it f ew out of 
his handy and lighted almost on the opposite side of the square, 
where it was observed to be instantly picked up by a person in 
shabby silk-stockings, supposed to be one of the contributors to the 
New Monthly^ who forthwith took it to the nearest pawnbrokef'ef 
emd there obtained a few shilUngs by the Godsend,) 

Order lumog been at leDgth somewliat restored^ Mr. Coleridge 
being by tbis time as boarse as a crow, Bailie Blackwood was 
boisted on to the barrel-head; and having made a bow to the 
people, in that elegant manner for which the Edinburgh magis- 
trates* have ever been distinguished, he threw off his travelling 
great coat, and, wavini^ his lily hand, thus began : — 

Mr, (Jhairman, I really did na think to hae oome herei and 
U> hae presented mysel before jou, the purpose o' making a 
pawrHamentary speech to this present company, being just, as ye 
see, oome aff the tap o' the coach frae Embro'; Mit bearipg, on 
my way, that there was to be a rabbling meeting to be gathered 
here aboot this impudent new Magazine, that's set&g up its 
crockets to the manifisst injury o' me an' mine, I could na help 
just slipping in aiiuing llie crowd, an' when I heard the fallow 
hesrin to abuse ma Mawixazine, flesh an' bluud eonld thole it no 
longer, an' so here I am on the baiTel end, just to mak a wee bit 
pawrliament speecli as I said, in defence o* ecpntry, an' king, an* 
dmrch, an' state, an' ma Magazine, which, as ye maun be perfectly 
^sensible, must a' stand or fa' thegither. . What could possibly 
induce ony body in their right sense& to -attempt to set up an 
opposition to ma Mawgazine here in Lnoonj is perfectly beyond 
my comprehension ; for as for the puir drumorky watery, calf s- 
meat stuff o' the New Monthly, that neyer was ooy real opposi- 
tion to me. But for ony body to think to make a Mawgazine 

* At this time, Mr. William Blackwood was one of the Bailies, or dt]r- 
tnagialifttes of Edinburgh. — M. 
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worth speaking aboot sSter mine, I tell you, Mr. Colridge, on 
the deafest side o' your head, there whaur ye sit on a caald stane 
in ane o' Johnny Soan*8 outside cupphoards, like an auld saunt in 
a nich, that sic a scheme will neyer succeed. Ma gracious ! its 
perefet trifflin. There canna be twa visual suns in the lift, shining 
an' glowing wi' splendor at the same time ! Nae mair can there 
be a periodiiai out o' this confusi?(l Bawbel, tliat'il ever come 
Mirhiii onv rfa'^onable comparison wi' ma Mawgazinc. Ilac na a' 
the great events^ o' the last tit'teen years been clearly traceabl*^ to 
the extraordinar cleverness o' ma Mawgaziue. Did na the King 
himsei comr down to Scotland for no other actual purpose but to 
get a smell o' the sweet scent o' the auld toon o' Embro,' an' to 
get a sight o' the place that put forth to the world such an oon- 
apeakable periodical, such an important organ o' the national 
machinery, as ma Mawgazine. But I see the world's gaun clean 
gleid, an' I dlnna ken what to mak o't. Church an' State, an* ma 
Mawgazine are in cmincut dantjcr. The niairli u" itilvllrct l;as 
puutjii me into a perfect baiuouuzlement, for auld couiin oii -rii^^e 
has cnii[)i[ her creels, an' the vera warfs turninfr tnil up, like an' 
o' Captain Parry's sea-dogs. My auld friends dmna seem to ken 
me, while her(> I'm obliged to stand si>eeehifying on a barrel-head, 
aboot my ain Mawgazine, to an unruly 'crowd, just such anoth^ 
as was at the hanging o' Lucky Mackinnon in the High street o^ 
Embro.' Oh! ye funny deevil, is that you? {Oh$ervinff<the face 
of Dr* Maginn in the crowd,) Ye musleert neer-do-wed crea>- 
ture 1 do ye really daur to girn up in my face, after deserting me 
among the rest. Dog on'i ! How dare ye? O, if I had a grip 
o' you, 1 would gar you gansh. Scotciimen indeed ! If it werna 
for Scotchmen wiiat would become o' liie pepper}' speerit o' 
Mawgazuie writing in this mighty nation, im weel as the gtmei'al 
concerns o' literawture in the wln tlf cc('v<"leez'vl ir rth, frac Johnny 
Groat's liouse to Japan, ililloa! keep alf the barrel! (A (fremt 
roWy ioith cries of ^^jSow^ 'with the Scotch fiddle!" **God kUu 
the Duke of Argyle /" Wha wants me f ' 4*^., during wkiek iks 
BaUie loses his hat, and makes the most vident gestures io obkim 
a hearing in vain. At length we could hear him say, or raik^r 
gasp,) Will ye no hear me speak ? I appeal to the chair. Have 
ye no respect ibr a magi.strute of Kmbro' ? How <J-av<i,i'^J^Si^A*vte: 
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fliDg dirt at the powers that he? Is there no one here to read 
the riot act? Stand out o' the way till I jump dooo aff the har^' 
reL . Oh V — (Eem a moH tuUmiMng thing happened^a large 
croWf carrying a hiUei of wood for the building of its nut, mis- 
taking the up^eUmding hair of the Bailie for one of the trees in 
Lincoln's Jan-Jields (as is sttpposed), and his mouth, which vmo 
it.iood loide open, for a roncenient place wherein to buiiii, flew 
directig into Uie iempiing aperture, fagot and all, to the great con- 
stcmatioyi of the spectators, leaving the billet in a perpendicular 
situation wiUiin Mr, IMackwood's mouth, by which he was com' 
pletely gagged* Every body must remember the feat of Baron 
Munchausen with the whale — This was of a similar description* 
Jndeed it was considered a black business bg all the wondering 
tpectatorSf who affirmed thai the rook had aduaUgfinon down the 
honest gentleman's throat We eanrnft positivdg vouch for the 
truth of the last-mmHoned circumstance; but the gag having been 
taken out of the mouth of the Bailie by some of the Scotchmen 
who now, crowded round Jii/n, he was assisted to the Somerset 
Coffee-house, in the Strand, where a hearty bumper of raw aqua 
vitcp having been adniintstertd as a general curcj tlte worUig magis- 
trate was restored to his usual dry equanimity.) 

{A loud bustling and splatter was heard from the south-eastern 
comer of the fields^ towards the region where Horace Twiss used 
to poison various unhappg individuals once a quarter with sham^ 
chan^^agns and pestiferous port in his crib ; andf upon investi'' 
gaUon^ it was discovered that it came from Sir Charks WethereUf 
the Ex'AJttomeg^GeneraL^ He had just emerged from his cAom- 

• Sir Charies Wethorell, who was made Attorney-General when the Dnke 
of Wellington became Premier, in 1828, entertained such hjgbtorjr views, 

in politics and religion, that he indignantly resigned office, early in 1829, 
when *' Tlie Duke" and Peel introduced the parliamentary measure which is 
called Catholic Emancipation. In 1831, a.<? Recorder of Bristol, he narrowly 
escaped witli his life, on endeavoring to hold his court for the trial of pri- 
sjoners in that city, when the populace were infuriated on account of his 
opposition to the licforiu Bill, then before the legislature. lie died in 18^6. 
Sir Charles was most eccentric in his personal manners, dress, and oondact. 
His oratoiy is scarcely caricatoied in the burlesque of l^s manner of speak- 
ing here introduced. As an eqoi^ lawyer, he was one of the ablest of his 
day, and accamolated a vast fortune at the English bar.— M. 
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berSf and was ail t red in an inh-spoffed and wcatJier-beaten niffht- 
govm. In kU haste to address the audience, he had JbrgoUeJi to 
array his nether person with that inexpressible but very necessary 
inteyument speciaUy provided for that region, and as he gesticu^ 
hied in the course of his oration^ the effect that his sudden reeUnys • 
and curvettinys sometimes produced, teere mare divertiny to heAM 
than decorous to relate.) 

" My Lud ! — Mr. Speaker ! — Poh ! — Mr, Cbairman 1 — I 
mean to rise to urge my claims in this heterogeneous and multi- 
t:iiif)us rabblement — vulgi stante corona — to the eminent and 
iuapprcciabie dignity of the Editorial Cathedra of your facile 
princeps of magazines. I really do not know what to call it- 
bat when I look upon the miscellaneous farrago of entertaining 
matter, ihfi satura lanx of all things delectable that it affords in its 
monthly appearances — in short, to speak plain English^ its omni* 
genoos and oUapodridical character — I maj call it the OmnibciB 
Magazine! — and the name is particularly applicable when we 
reflect that it carries every body with it. (Laughter.) . Sir, my 
> zeal for the liberty of the press may give me a claim for the 
honor, aa also may the interneeine and flagrant debellation whieh 
I iiave had with that nwnstrum horrcndum ingens cni hitnen 
ademptum — I mean Sir James Scarlett. {Loud applause.) I 
have grappled with that Briareus of the King's Bench — ex-officio 
Jemmy^* as he is called, and if he thinks he has had the best of 
it, why, I can only say^ good luck to him ! If, like the parson 
in Joseph Andrews, I should ask him even the plain question^ 
JPoGaki toi, what's your name ? he would stand dumb — muius in 
curia — not a word in his jaw. I need not recommend, in his 
case, the peine forte et dure, however, because he is pressed to 
death as it is. (Laughter.) Hie jacet Jacobus, is his epita])h — 
here lies Jem Scarlett. My literary qualilicaLions I need not 
dilate upon — the heiiuosity of my reading, and omnivorous vora- 
city with which I digest and deglutinate all manner of languageci 
into one harmonious pasticcio, which forms a tongue that may be 

* l^urinp; tlio iiflministratioii of tlie Duke of Wellin^'ton, Sir James Scar- 
lett, who succeeded •Sir C. Wetherell as Attorney-General, filed more rr- 
o fficio informations, on the part of the Crown, against the London newspapers, 
liiaii hud been Lssued since the Anti-Jacohin times of Pitt. — ^M. 
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called a ieriium quid. Yon Fmoke what T moan. (Lauyhh r.^ 
Fear not, Mr. Chairman, if you put the Editorial onus upon my 
shoulders, that humeri ferre recusent. No, I simll do my duty in 
person, propriA ptnanoy not like folks Avho sliall be nameless — 
face is the Latin for a candle — there shall he no Jack Bugbys in 
my case. The New Monthly may be 

Diversum canjusa genm (Jolburno camtio. 

The genins of Coibnm is then bothered and confused by the 
diverse plagiarism, or the indolent and hallocinatory oisivity of 

Campbell. I shall indulge in none of these heteroclite and den^- 
tory proceedings. No one shall have it in his pow^ r to say that 
I wrote one article to-day, and another, on an opposite tack, to- 
morrow. (Cheers.) That, for ten pounds a shct t, I defied, and 
for ten pounds ten deitied, the Pope — that 1 held one doctrine in 
Brevier, and asserted another in Bonrpreois — or that I denounced 
in Italics, what I hailed in Roman. ( Clieers,) I leave tliese tricks 
to the Nestors of the Magazines — they may fit the Pylian school 
of politics, but not me. Sngden may be a Whig^^his father was 
more^ for he was a wig-maker* — he was to his son what Warwick 
was to the kings of his day — but I have no capillary attraction. 
{^Laughter,) There shall be no circumbendibus of oscillatory 
gyration in me. Let those gallopade it that will — they may twist 
a Mazoui'ka if they chno.-c — or if th<'y please to call tlieir mazy 
dance a Lyndhurst,t that ia to say, a constant shuffle, this foot this 

* Edward Bnrtenshaw Sugdon, raised to the office of Lord>High-Chaii- 
cellor of England, by the Derby administratbaof 1852 (when he w&s created 
Baron St. Leonards), is the son a hair-dresser, in Bond street, London. 
His Treatise " On Powers/' published a year after he was called to the bar, 
immediately established his cb nu t t as a ^ood lawyer, and his progress was 
mpid, surrcpsful, and profitable. Neither in nor ont of Parliament has he 
ever l)ccu anything but a Tory. In 1835, and again in 1841-'46, lie waa 
Lord-Chancellor of Irrland. Lord St. Leonards ift one of the most learned 
and profound of modern British lawyers. — M. 

I Lord Lyndhurst, Irish by extraction and American by birth (son of 
Copley, the painter), c^tainly did make « a constant shnffie" in his polltieal 
opinions. He commenced life as a strong Liberalj became a convert to 
Toryism on entering Baiiiament, strongly opposed Catholic Emancipation 
for many yean, as strongly snpported it, when Wellington and Peel de* 
tormined to grant it, and has subsequently been the bitter opponent of 
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way, t'other foot t'other way — see-saw and couple — do»-a^os5ng 
on old priDcipleSy and cutting capers ad arhUrium^ Zhtce nutgiitro 
— let them do so. My motto will be Qualu ab ineepto — that is 
to say: To Old Nick with the rats! Or, as Virgil hath it, in 
raJtihm ignes — put the rats in the fire. As for literature, it shall 
be my eiibrt to keep the well of English undefiled — not polluted 
by xenolo^ricnl verbiage, or tlie ragamuffin intromission of batho- 
tical slang; and having thus made you a brief but lucid exposition 
of what I desiderate and why I think myself fitted and adept 
thereto, I conclude with a valedictory peroration. Vcdete et 
piaudiU* Calliopius recensui" 

{Sir Chairk$ Wether^ had Kwrcdg eonrhided^ when a Mn 
%nfirm4ooking geniUman^ with rather a reddish hoe of fac9y and 
an oAHquB suit of garments^ oddly fashioned and oddly put on^ ^ 
ascended briskly np the ladder. He had not^ however, attained 
many rounds toward the summit of the Eyyptian column, when a 
Police Constable, letter D., iVb. 769, of the 08//* Squadron of the 
Western Division, stopped him, and requested to knotv what he 
was carrying in his hind coat-^pockets^ as they were bulging out in 
a most extravagant manner* The gendeman replied in a shrill 
and croaking voice,) ^ Oh, nothing, Mr. Constable, nothing what- 
ever." — But I must examine you," said the man, ^for I never 
in my life saw a more suspicious looking fellow ; you hold down 
your sheep's face as though you were ashamed to look up at an 
honest man ; added to which, you stick your fore and middle 
finger diagonally across your mouth, and there they remain as 
tliougli they were absolutely stuck to your upper lip by glue or 
pitch." " That's because 1 liad a bad cold, and my lip is swollen, 
and I stick my fingers before my mouth for two reasons : £rst and 
foremost, to prevent the cold going down my throat ; and, secondly, 
that the animals called dies, may not pop into my mouth and 

lieland and her prevaning Mth. He has been Master of the Bolls, Chief 

Baron of the Exchequer, and has held the office of Lord^Ciiancellor five 
times, viz.: under the Canning, Goderich, WelUngton, and (two) Peel 

administrations. Able as a lawyer, lie is still more gifted a5? a politician. 
He has not his superior, as an orator, in the House of Loixls, and some of 
the best speeches made in that assembly, in 1855 and were delivered by 
him, long after ho had become on octogenarian. — ^M. 
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tickle the epiglottis, which is bad, jon knov, Mr. Goostable, for a 
cold. For you know — {Here^ the Cbiuto^e, teeing thai h%$ 
man had eet in for a ionff-^icinded speech, cut him short 

**Come, come, my Hue lllluw, none of your palaver, the Field- 
Marshal ^Uilu^tcr is looking on, and I must fulfil my duty. You 
have decidedly a sheep's face, to say nothing about your head. 
So let's examine your suspicious lookinjj })er?on," "In the n^ht 
hand coat-pocket," squeaked out the individual, "you will find 
cigaros, fresh from Hamburgh, sent me over by my friend Von 
Schleiermacher, the arcliivarius." ''And in the leftr* cried the 
fitem and immitigable police functionary. ** Meerschaama and 
pipes of various kinds, which I brought from Frankfort am Mean* 
Tqu see, Mr. Constable — ^ " No, twaddle," said the Constablei 
** tarn out your breeches pockets.** {The pockets were turned outf 
and found to contain a steel for lighting pipes, a large silken 
ptirse, e nipt I/, and a hay of tobacco, on one side ; and, on the 
other, a small circular and dumpy piece of silver, ic/iith a hole 
near the edge, through which icas run a broad piece of silk, grown 
greasy by use.) — " Who the deuce arc you ?" quoth the Policeman. 
"1 am a gentleman," was the answer, "and^my name is Robert 
Fierce Gillies, Esq."* "You have been clipping and defacing 
a crown piece," said the Policeman, ^ and are guilty of an heinous 
ofience and he seized hold of the round piece of silver which 
we have described. ^ Indeed, sir, I can assure you," answered Mr. 
Gillies, ''you have misconceived its nature. I have from my 
earliest infancy been pursued by misfortunes, and this little piece 
of silver has unifonnly been ihc talisman which has preserved me 
sate as you see me. It was blessed by Father Ambrosius, a 
Capuchin, with whom T became acquainted at Frankfort; and 
whenever 1 am in Uouljle, I take it in my hand thus, as you per- 
ceive, placing it flat in the palm, and tickling the surface during 
the period of suffering and mental anxiety, and inefiable is the 

* Mr. Gillies, whose "Hone Gcmianic**' in Blachoood's Magazine, were 
among the earhest and most successful attempts to introduce German litera- 
ture into England, was distingruislicd for the intensity of his devotion to the 
" Nieotcnn weed," afjninst which th(^ p-Hlant-kinj^, Jmncs I., fiUminatcd his 
litcrnry Connter-hhist." At the time when he was intnxhired us a candi- 
dutt! for tlie Fiaseriau Editorship, ho had just lost ihut of tUc Foreign Quar^ 
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rdief I acqaire from it. You see this large silver ring on the 
marriage finger of my lefl liand. I wear it for the same purpose.** 
^ Yott may go^" quoth the Policeman, and Mr. Gillies went op 
die steps of the ladder, and looked like a sweet cherub just 
liberated from the lurid atmosphere of ''B Furgatorkk" (Ap^ 
plauHy an his appearance^ from three or four individuah, who 
* said that he had given Ihem a deviUsh good dinner the day hcfore,) 
Mr. Gillies at length opened liis mouth, and spake as follows : — 

** Mr. Coleridge, I am glad to see } uu, and hope you are well. 
I have got a cold iiiy&<ilt', and my lips are swollen, but you are 
looking j^uix^rbly. How are Mr. and Mrs. Oilman?* I shall be 
happy to see you at dinner to-moiTow, and shall be happy to give 
you a taste of some Asmanshiiusor that I have just received 
direct irom ray friend Bucher, at Frankfort. (Speak up — Ques- 
tion — Question^ Question? — bless me, bless me, I had for- 
gotten. Ho, ha, he, hi — \ — i — i. (J^ laugh iqas Uke the pro^ 
longed yeU of a dog in affiidion*) 

'*This Magazine of Fraser^s will never do, — never — no^ never* 
The writing is bad — yes, decidedly bad; slovenly-— crude — in- 
digested ; slovenly! ^r>, slovenly. It will never do ; but I think 
I said that before. Yes, I did — did — did — before — before. 
It*s not of the quality of the writing that I am now speaking, but 
of the thought — tlie conception — yes, conception. A piece of 
writing should be like a painting ; yes, yes, it should. First, one 
part of it should be touched up — (by-the-by, the general outline 
and distribution of the action should be first made — made — ) and 
then another part of the painting should be touched ; yes — hem 
— bey — touched — yes— hem — yes, touched. At length, the 
conception could be wrought into one grand — undivided — well- 
blended whole. If the articles in Eraser's Magazme had been 
placed in my hands, I think — I am certmn indeed of it — I could 
have wonderfully improved them; for Mr. Coleridge, you per- 
ceive, if I have any talent, and indeed it is nothing to boast of, I 

♦ During the last eighteen years of his life, Coleridge was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Giilman, at Higl^gate, one of the beautiful suborlw of 
London. B7 them he was treated as & brother, and Mr. Gtllmani some timo 
after the poet's death (which took place in July, 1834), published a Yolame 
of iQcoUoction, entitled "Memorials of Coleridge."'— M. 
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ean improve whateyer piece of writing has ever been eomposed 
by mortal man. It was I who gave Sir Walter his first idea of 

Ivanhoe. I had collected the Gennaii iiuvuls (of which, Mr. 
Coleridge, I have a considerable and valuable collection, which 
after much misery and anxiety of mind I have at length etiectu- 
ally secured from the harpy fangs of my fricDda in vScotiand, and 
any or all of them are at your service), from which my friend 
copied the incidents. Sir Walter wrote his novel, however, in 
too great a hnny. So did Wilson his Lights and Shadows, and 
Gait his Sir Andrew WjHe, and Lockhart his Adam Blair and 
Matthew Wald, and Hope his Anastasius. If they had severally 
advised with me on their labors, I should have counselled them, 
and said — yes — said — hem — hey — Yes, counselled — counselled 
— ^*Take time' — and if they ioiild not have taken time, then I 
would have rewritten his novel, for any one of these my friends ; 
— Friends — yes — ay — yes — friends. The only man in Eng- 
land that ever yet wrote consistently — has been Dr. Lingard." 
( General and laud lomghUr* ^Braoo, bravo^ GiUiuI Go ity mjf 
cover) 

Thank je. Gentlemen, for these marks of approbation. I 
thought I was right in saying — yes — hem, he — yes, in saying 
ihat Dr. Lingard is the greatest writer in ancient or in modem 

times* — that every fact in his admirable volumes has been duly 
weighed {laughter), and fairly — honestly — eloquently narrated. 
{Laughter.) He belongs to the true Catliolic Church, of which I 
am a Ibilower. By-the-by — yes, hem — by-tbe-by — I am ready 
to prove that the Jesuits have been the greatest men in the world 
—the truest friends that the human race have ever yet possessed." 
{Braioo! and general hughier.) 

Some one hollowed out from the crowd — ^"And what were th^ 
Jansenists I don't know,** was Mr. GiUies's reply. (Shoute 
of laughter.) 

" Gentlemen, I propose myself for the Editorship of Eraser's 
3Iagaijine, because I know it is in want of an Editor, and I am 
in want of a situation. (Bravo!) I will do as much as I can; I 
cannot promise to do more. I am the most hard-working man 

« The Rev. Dr. John Lmgard, the Roman Catholic historiiu of England^ 
who thrice refoaed a Cardinal's hat, died in 1851, aged 80.**H. 
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tbat erer lived, and the most praisewortkjLVCUin that ever took 
bard work in hand. I bad beard that Fraser, tbe Foreigner, was 
the Editor. I beg your pardon, Mr* WUHam Fraser ; do not look 
60 Boowlingly upon me — hem — be — ha — hey — no offence — no, 

no offence ; but you know I am not gay as you are, Your 
gaiety ought to incapacitate you for -writing for the Magazine, and 
I can supply your j)lace — yes, yes, su{)ply your place. I do not 
think any one will say that I am either gay or a dandy — no, no, 
neither gay nor a dandy.* ( JViu the gentleman mid seveml tinuM^ 
whilst he turned himsrJf slowly round to show all hie quarters and 
paints to the multitude. General laughter,) Do not, gendemfin, 
I beg, langb at me, for that will make me laugh, and this is • 
serioad matter. Ha — ba — be — bo — be — bo — ha — hi-— MP* 
" Hr. Gillies sat down in tbe midst of shouts and laughter. Mr* 
liytton Buhver now rose with general and enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. On beholding the graceful gentleman we rmiKl not help 
eiLclaimiog, with Hamlet (the quotation is new, and thei'efore we 
give it) >^ 

** See what a grace is seated on this brow: 
' Hyperion's carls; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and oonmuuid; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a hcavcn-kissing Iiitl; 

A combination and a form indeed, % 

Where every God did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assui ance of a man 

Fit to be called the modem Novelist V* 

(^The gentleman mounted the ladder with a half -pay military air, 
nodded tvith an air of nonchalance to two or three well-rigged 
dandies near the Cola m tins ^gyptiacns -—waved, with a solemn 
and imperious air, a branch of Cyprus, in imitation of the oratars 
of old, while a man, who was icell known as a street-minstrel, took 
his station at the foot of the columUf and blew on a Pandean 
pipe, hg wa^ of pitching the proper note^ at ihe close of ever^ one 
of Mr, Bukoet^s periods.) 

* William Fraser, editor of the JFbmj^ Beview, as Gillies had been of its 
rival the Foreign Qftafierfy, was ss certainly "gay and a dandy" as the other 
was not. — ^M. 
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*^Mr, Coleridge, — Ladies and Gentlemen** thus 8]Mke the Au- 
thor of Pelhara and Paul CUfibrd, " it is well known to you all 
that I have been shamefallj abased in this Magazine of Fraser.* 
Yet, as money is the trne elixir vitie of the present time, I baye 
detennined to offer myself for the editorship, that I mi^t get » 
handsome addition to my income. Chrononhotonthologus, the 
phflosopher of the Stoa, has left a remarkable saying on record: 
♦'Send," says he, "all aneer to the devil;" and Carl Jacob 
ScluviEghau.serius, the Syndic of Gotij;), has a ^a-and eommont on 
that remarkable maxim of jiliilan!l;roj>y, inculcated by those 
golden woixls of Fhiccus: ^* Compcsce menfem — Ira furor hrev%$ 
€H,** I have been angry witli the writers in Fraser's xUagazine — 
the paroxysm is pfi^t — I have Christian forbearance within me^ 
and I extend it to tho.«c poor, miserable, half-starved, asinine 
M^Grawlers, whO| for paltry lucre, will sell tlieir own fathers to 
Iniamy, and have souls spotted with all the disgusting leprosy of 
nseality. (3rtwo and cheers.) 

" There has been a general cry against me for portraying my- 
self in my novel of Felham. Felham, the dandy, is brave, 
learned, warm-hearted ; a man set against the ebon locks and 
pale-faced ?entimpntnli?m of modem fashionables ; a man whose 
bosom rings wiiii tiu* liarmonies of eternal poetry ; wlio is fraught 
with super-exquisite feeling ; who, under the guise of ibppisimess, 

* From the commcnoeTnent of Fraser's Mnfjnzirn', in 1>»'^0, iinti! a com- 
paratively late period, Balwcr constantly was attackcfl, satirized, lil)elled, and 
ridiculed. Ma;;inn had taken a prejudice against him, and was unsparing in 
his sneere and condemnation. Mr. Thackeray, not only in Fruier but in 
Punch, descended to personal^sncers against the author of " Felham/' resort- 
faig even to such a nuserable sabstitnte for wit, as speaking of him as Bvdwig 
instead of Balwert Many yean after this eontemptiblo peno&ality, when 
Mr. TliAckeray collected his Hagasine-papecB, he aanouDced that, when he had 
•neered at Bulwer he did not know him — as if a man may attack another 
because he had not been introduced to him ! It is strange that if (as would 
appear by this npolofr}'), Mr. Thackeray was ashamed of what he iiad writ- 
ten, lie did not avoid ])crpetnatin{j^ it by reprintinj^ it in his collected works. 
Buiwer's expectation of cnterin"' Pnrlirtment was realized in 1331, when he 
obtained a seat, as member for the borough of St. Ives, by purchase from its 
"patron," Mr. WUliam-Pole-Tylney-Long-Wellesley, now Earl of Mormng- 
lon. Ha also represented Lincoln from 1832 to 1841« and has been one of 
tiie nembera for his nativ^ connty (H^)» since 1852.— M. 
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conceals the true spirit of a philosopher, I am proud of having 
drawn such a jjicture of myself; and as I am not abashed at all 
the laughing of knaves and idiots, especiallj as 1 can always get 
from ^Messrs. Colburn and Bentley wliatever price I please for 
mj novels — why let the knaves and idiots laugh, as Batiiios the 
poet sa jBy and Albefioonderidos the Sage has recorded : *^ those who 
win have the best right to cachinnate and be joyous/' (Chters*) 

** Gentlemen — I shall make as mach money as I can previously 
to my entering the House of Commcms, In which I mean to be 
the Pelham in dress ; the Canning in eloquence ; the Burke m 
assailing oratory: ; the Pitt in reply ; the Broughaiii iu sur(!iistic 
buffoonery ; the Demosthenes in the use of words forcible as 
stonc^ from a Balearic sliog. I gave myself two years in the 
count I y for the investigation of pliilosophy, and the thorough 
cultivation of the mind. Those years of probation have pa:5sed— 
I await the next general election, when I shall get into the House 
— and then, as Bobadildo the Centurion says, and then-^and 
then ! — But first I would be editor of Fraser's Magazine, and I 
claim your suffira^e.'^ {De$ctnis ^raeefidfy amidtt entkunaOie 
cheers,) 

^Sir^ said a small gentleman of the name of Golbom— 
mommi he opened his Hps there was an immense shtmi^ a tremen- 
dous piiffi Hear Mr. Collnim, 3fuier Colburn, Mister CoBmml** 
exclaimed four tlioiisand voices at once. "A real gentleman P* 
said Lord Normanhy — ditto Bulwer — ditto Uster — ditto Lady 
Charlotte Bury — ditto all and sundry the sham-dandies of the 
various tribes. ^'Hear Mister Colburn /" shouted forth a misceUo' 
neous tribe^ in nankeens of several colors — a Jragrani amalgamoi^ 
tion of gentlemen ^ 

UiuhATen, ansboin, 

HVlth their pen and inkhoni — 

the unwashed fratemiiif of onioniised ragamuffins who manage 
jmff department ^Bear Mister Co&um r skauied those men of 
the plume — '^Eear HIM! Hear the man wot pays! Hear 
Mister Cohrun I** cried Shetl, Mother Moryan, M. of N. M. (a 
rv^an)^ O^Jlara, GreyoribuSythe Parson of Sliyo, L'fniint, Fun- ^ 
dipichorum, the Wandering Jew, the Angel of the Worldy though' 
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nessy the Great, Hue Chaunterim^ and all the Irish. " Hear 
Msthur CoWum / * m Mtfrv ^an,^ pur^ Uuh mon, 
your wizzened face, rubbing ffomr JigU tag^nerl If we dooen't 
9Uck to ye 'tis we's the baHee—hnrte hasteij andfoone <A<m the 
hereUee^ wham God of hie groH nUrey (here they eroeeed them^ 
eekesjy may hepkued to sind to Hdl for evenmre. That's (he 
loite that eould he done with ^ villains— the Pope-denying 
thieveel O, Methur Cdbum ! who the divil would print and 
publish, and, best of all pcv^ for what we write, except yourself. 
If you were dead, you duck of a man, which we hope you never 
will be until your life is over,'' (hear/ hear /Jj' there would he 
an ind of the Irish janirn in this country, and v^d he Uft t» 
waste ourselves on the Morning Ridgisthur or any other of them 
prents that's all for pathrioiism and nothing for pay!*) 

•* Pasyr siEud Ogreman Mahon,* why don't yoa spake jiiitill, as 
I do^ and saj the word Uke the English, which is pe%f* 

" I wish the crew of you would hold your tongues," quoth 
Doctor Maginn, « and listen to Colburn. He is the kiDd of ft^llow 
worth hearing, and you are keeping him from speaking, with your 
balderdash/ Gro on, Coby !" {Encouraged by this serene patronage 
tlie i'ililiopole commenced anew.) 

JSirt — The occasion — indeed — upon my word — -you mideiv 
stand — that is to say — because — if — you know — It is not that 
— but — I wish to be understood — the thing is — I am of the 
opinion^ that — the same — no matter — if the thing — (ffear^ 
hear/ Loud approbation), Th^ is no necessity. I shall be 
more expli — because — the fact is — you understand — Mr. Camp- 
bell — a clever man — if — I don't say — that is — to be sure he 

* At tho Clare Election, in 1828, when O'Connell was returned to Ftariui- 
ment, one of his most staunch supporters was a young gcndeman fine 

p'-osonre nnd undoubted ability, called James Patrick O'Gonnan Mahon, 
who, uj> L-Iaiminr tn be liead of one of the soTifr= of Clare, generally received 
the distiiij^u 1^.(1 mg title of "The O'GornKui Mahon." Honorable mention 
of his zeal, ability, and boldness, is made, by Sheil, in his Sketches of tho 
Irish Bar/* He subsequently was elected to a scat in Parliament. — M. 

1 The late Bfr. Henry Colbnm, one of the shrewdest and most enterprising 
(if not adventarons), publishera of his tiin|» was a timid, shrinking, smalD 
sized man, who invariably spoke in a hesitating manner, and seemed as if it 
load word would affnght bim, or a strong pnif of wind blow liim away.— >M. 
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did write the Exile of Erin, not Nugent Reynold?,* (^^ Randies^ 
my hayrOy* said the OHara family thaCs the wagabone's namcj 
a huhUv^df thieving^ fying^ $kam%ny tcoundrei he vfoSf more betoken 
; — hU no maiUmr, for the remainder %» pereoned — Ifere*s your 
hekhf Cobninf my bud / hny may you triumph in aye I" ) and if 
— another periodic — that is^whj — the novels^ works — 700 
uoderstand^ham ! — they are — ( Loud applcme from the Irieh 
upon the Uft, " Go <m, masthur — go on, your worship / Stick to 
that — By all that^s had, ice ore yours. Inqmrtiality for ivir — .so 
we stick to the maxim — Heres the hand that helps us to the 
potatoes; that's the thing to stick to! Proceed Coburn, my old 
poet — yo on, beauty of Turlington iSkreei — iSkeeirara was a fool 

*^ This alludes 10 a claim (first made in 1830), of the nuthor^liip of " The 
ISxilc of Erin," a lyric published in the PotJtical Works of Thomas Cani|>- 
bell, and exIuc^^ly declared to haTe been written by him, at Hiambargh, 
in 1800, having been toggested by meeting Anthony MacCann, one of 
the Irish political refugees of '98, walking on the banks of the Elb^ 
"lonely and pensive at the thoughts of his situation/' It was alleged that 
George Nup^ent B^rnolds, who certain'y wrote a song called "Green were 
the Fields/* had composed " The Exile of Erin" as its second part : that he 
had shown it to, and sun;:^ it for, several parries (stiil livinc: in 1830), long 
before his death, and prior to Cam})hcirs publication tit i: ; that, at Easter, 
1799, one of these parties rend it in Reynolds's handwriting, and committed 
it to memory ; that, later iu tlic same yeia, lleynolds's sister made a copy of 
it, from liiii dictation, being thou told by him that he had written it in the 
Autumn of 1798, in order to be sent to John Cormick, an expatriated Irish 
i«bel ; that, after Reynolds's sister took the song down from his dictation, 8h« 
gaye away over one hundred copies of it, by his permission ; and that, in tfaa 
winter of 1799, this song, known to have been written by Reynolds, was 
taken as a subject of instrucUon at the Belfast Sdiool of Music. AgaiiMfc 
these charf^cs the following statements have been made in reply : that Camp- 
bell, indisputably a man of genius, and a productive one at the time, had no 
occasion to risk his reputation by stealing from another person ; and that 
Kugent, though he lived in Enghuid tif;een months after Campbell published 
the song, and mu-t have seen it or heard of it, never claimod it. la a jmvate 
letter, dated December, 1800, addressed to an intimate friend, Campbell says, 
** The Exile of Erin" pleases Tony MacCann and his brethien," thus fixing 
the date of its composition. In autobiographical notes, written in 1837, 
Campbell very earnestly denies Nugent's daim to the authorship. It is 
fair to add tha^ "The Exile of Erin" is a far better poem, in all respects 
^scntlnient, expression, and melody — than Nngent't "Green were the 
Fields."— M. 
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toye,^) for — then — there — though-^not — I hope — if — I am— 
you »ee— therefore— hum so— 

(^At this period of the debate^ a ffenUeman, wkote name is vari^ 
aK5^y reported as Ifapier Maevey^ or Macvey Napier^ arose, £Ss 
intrmion was general'y voted highly impertinent* AU the novd- 
isis ivere indignant. " Is it said Bulwer, " because the slave is 
manager of a paltry periodical culled after a (own in an unknown 
country ; or^ if I must confess the disagreeable fact that I do know 
somewhat about the fellotb's trade and admit that T it arc cognizance 
of his being what they call Editor of a work in a distant village 
named Edinburgh — Is it, therefore, that he dares to interrupt THE 
publisher. In the King's Benchy an institution which must be 
famiUar to most of my literary auditors ") 

The puUtsheTy however^ Uandlly remarked thai if Mr, JIf, Nlor 
27i M, had any thing to say, he would hear it. Any thing said ih0 
great man — any thing hut publish what he writes. If — ihen^^ 
that — there — no — no — h um. 

The Bacon-fly^ opened his mouth and uttered one of (hose 
sounds which pass for speech in (he North ; but before they had 
reached the circumfused multitude^ an harmonious voice {jit was 
Mr. Coleridge's ) was heard from below. 

Of Cap$ Tienanis, in Laconia, we have in all times heard 
memorials, and of the properties of the Peak of Teneriffe, accounts 
are extant which deseribe its enormity. But, Sir, jour nasal pro- 
boscis 80 far exceeds what we read of these celebrated excrescen- 
ces, that I feel I here suffer winter under its shado\jc, while the 
rest of the world are in summer. O destroyer of the fame of 
Bacon ! O thou whose length of nose is in inverse ratio to thy 
depth of understanding, lift thy elephantine proboscis, and let thy 
ratiocination be the admiration of the company.'' 

^ No, Mr. Coleridge,'' said the long-^Msed and long-eared re* 
viewer; ''no, I must speak myself, because " 

*^ Give 7m leave, however, first, for a moment," cried a burly, 
lusty, jolly bespectacled gentleman from the north. ''Give me 

* Macvey Napier had published, in the Transactions of the Kojal Society 
of Scotland, a heavy "Essay on the Scope and Tendency of the Philosophi- 
cal Wridngs of Lord Bacon/' which the wits of Bladewood, in their earliw 
volnmes, lost no opportnnity of ridicnling.— M. 
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leaTe,** quoth Mark Macrabin, the CSameronian.* Bat whj 
sliotild we not call him hj hia own trno appellation — why suppresB 
the eUmm et tfeneraWe tumen of Patrick Robbbtson ? Most 
ma^ificent of orators, and most jocular of men, far be from us 

tlip miWt of liidin^ th v candle under a bttshel ! " Give me leave," 
pjiitl lie — "the (l«'y oi" Algiers is eclipsing: — tlie Torte has come 
down to negus^ — the Emperor of China drinks brandy, and the 
Hong-merchants are insolvent, Wliy do you spiak to me of the 
Copemican system, or adduce, with a show of gravity, the exam- 
ple of Simbn Stjlites ? Is not Don Miguel going to marry his 
niece, while the people of Huddersfield have but twopence half- 
penny a day, and Edwin Atherston has pnblished the Fall of 
Nineveh ?t The comet that scorches the air adust is coming 
f]H>m the Cape of Good Hope, and Mr. Dawson assures us, in the 
Houfe of Commons, that mutton is no more than five-penoe a 
pound. StraiiiiJ infatuation ! as if we did not recollect that the 
Hugh Lyndst^y arrived at Suez is less than thirty-tlirec days 
from Bombay, although she stopped twelve days on her passnj?e 
to take in coals, an inconvenience that a litti(i previous arrange- 
ment might have remedied, and will, to a dead certainty, be 
satisfactorily accounted £ot, when it is brought before Parlia- 
ment 

M Sir-^closely connected with this subject is the general state 
of literature. I shall not diverge or digress into extraneous 

matter, nor take up your time with long disquisitions on the 

♦ A contiiiuuus story of lowlier Scottish life, bearing the name of "Mark 
Macrabia, the Cameronian/' and published in tiie sixth, seventh, and eighth 
volumes of Bladaoood, was originally affiliated on Allan Canmngham 
(though possessinj^ little of the poetical feding of his prose fictions), bat was 
finally declared to have been written by "PMer" (aetnally Patrick) Bobert- 
ion, who was made a Scotch judge, and died leccntly. " Peter" Robertson 
was a sound lawyer, an eloquent ajdvocale, a staunch Tory, a lively humorist 
nnd the personal friend nnd companion of Scott, Lockhart, Hogg, Syme, 
and the conservative literati of Edinbur<j;Ii. — M. 

t Edwin AUicrstonu wrote a novel, called *'Tho Sea-Kin<;s of England," 
an article on Sir Tlioma.s Lawrence and Martin in the Edirtbutyh Review, and 
two blank verse poems, eatitled, " The Lu«t Days of Uerculaneum" and 
*'The Fall of Nineveh/' The latter was severely reviewed by Wilson m 
Biadaxfootr» Magazine.— 
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co?mo,j?onv or the creation of the world. I leave that to Epliraim 
JpiikIn>on and the other geologists of his school. But, is the 
country ruined or not 'i Are we destroyed and annihilated from 
the face of the earth ? Is there such an island as Great Britain ? 
I talk not of Ireland, since the passing of the Roman Catholic 
Bill. AU these questions require answers, which, however, it is 
possible they may not receive. In order to discuss them temper- 
ately we must come to the inquiry with a quiet mind, not discom- 
posed by faction, nor clouded with the crapulons fbmes of super- 
abundant fluid. Let me remark that Mr. Groulburn's tax upon 
whiskey will be signally defeated. Scotland ha^ risen in arms — 
the universal spirit of Caledonia is aroused— -a cry has gone forth 
from the waters of Tweed to the Grampians, from the Grampians 
to Cape Wrath, which is as irresistible as that cape itself. Me- 
thinks I see Wallace again in armor, as depicted by Miss Porter 
in her celebrated historical work. The Bruce floats before my 
eyes in the shape of Braham, singing Scot's wha hae jn' Wal- 
lace bled"— Galgacus rides on^e whirlwind, and directs the stonn 
— Locheil comes forth in unbreeched glory, and shakes his kilt in 
all tlie majesty of war. In vain are the machinations of the 
Chancellor,* to no effect the resolutions of cabuiet^ and decrees 
of councils. Scotland insists tliat every man shall do his duty, 
and, to use the words of the beautitul song, I have quoted, " we 
^all drink or die.'* — ( Tremendous cheering.) 

^ Sir, it is in vain to deny it, that poetry is a drug. Who are 
m that line at present? None of them, I venture to say, as 
eminent in mixing his verses as Mr. Davis of Fhilpot-lane (to 
whom the Quarterly Eeview gave the classical title of MoUy 
Coddle) was in mixing Bohea and Soudiong, Pekoe and Hyson. 
Speaking of this reminds me of the odious monopoly of the ii^ast 
India Compauy, of which I am a zealous partisan. Why should 
tliey have vessels of 1,200 tons burihen trading to Canton, while 
nobody reads the pamphlets of Rickards or Crawford, and nobody 
will put money into the purse of Buckingham, who holds forth his 
eleemosynary paw. This must be inquired into. What is Robert 
Montgomery An ass. What is £dwin Atherston?— -An ass. 

* Lord-Chancellor Lyndhurst. — VL 

5 
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WhM is Creation Ball ?^ An ass. What Is TraTeller Maode ?^ 
An ass.* So on of the rest I could sjieak upon this subject for 
a day, and yet not add a word to what I have said, nor give a 

iiioru rompk'tc, ju>t, and accurate description of" llicse gentlemen 
than I have dune in iliis our jTctty and poetical word. 

" Sir, there is not a man in the House of Commons worth 
listening to, except Brougham, and Huskisson, and Sadler. 
HackintosU is a bore, so is Lushington, so is Lord John Rtissell, 
so i* Althorp. Tom jyiacanley is a failure, and so is Dan. O'Con* 
nelL Peel is done — Goulbum is a donkej.f "^e march of 
mind is in progress, but, as it would appear, out of the conntiy* 
The appointment of Peyronnet, in France, will not conciliate the 
liberals, and Dopo JSigoro holds' tlie field in Java. Where shall 
we end? Is beer still to be five pence a pot? Beer, do I say? 
alas! the day of beer is past — it has gone to its bier, and we 
drink a mixture of capsicum and devil's dunp:, quassia, and «:«mtian 
stewed together in the water of the Dol] hin saturated with the 
bodies of intereeliug young womefi drowned li*om love, or able- 

♦ Edward Ball, author of " Creation," now a forgotten poem, and Thomas 
Maude, who wrote some " dcad-and-gone" Continental Travels. — M. 

fThis slashing cridcism on the British Parliamentfirv speakers of 1830 
mast be taken cum grano. No doabt Bron^lwm was then the best — perliaps 
the only orator in the Commons. His force carried every thing before it— 
like a freshet. Huskisson was a heavy speaker, whfise orroy of the statistics 
of commerce gave him wei;:;l)t. Sadler had made one or two (closet-prepared 
and momory-fommittcd) anti-Catholic onitions in 1829. Sir James M:\rkin- 
tosh was simply a wearisome r('< iter of what would luue tiuuh' passable 
articles in a Review. Dr. Lu^hiriuton ouuht never to have spoken, save 
in his proper place, a couit of law, where he m\<^ht be dull. Lord John 
Hussell hesitated in delivery, ami had then a double allowance of the usual 
English haw<ha«r ]>ar(iamenut7 affectatious manner. Lord Althorpe conid 
jrarely express himself intelligibly. Macantay had just commenced his 
career and won great and merited praise by two or three striking speeches. 
O'Connell, from the first, commanded attention, no less by force of lanij:u:vs^ 
than of position, literally being " member for all Ireland.'* Feel, so far 
from lH'in<:^ "done," never broke into any tljinij: like eloquence until \93\^ 
when he astonished even his admirers, hy ri>iii;x witli the national [and 
parrv] imnm-tance of the oecn«i<»n. Goulhtnn, it must he eonce<l«Ml, was 
"adonkev ' — his oratory rciniiulcd one of the ilat and far-e.x tending phiins 
of fenny Cambridgeshire, the Uuiversity located amid which he so long repro* 
seated inParliament.— M. 
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bodied gentlemen reduced to despair. And j^et when I look to 
Ireland, do not I there see the finest peasantry under the sun, the 
most verdant soil, the nio>t ui aceliil mountains, the most moving 
ho^f the most clear-shown haibors, the most noble rivers, the 
most delightful orators, the most excellent olla-podrida of tropes 
and figures ever served up to an oppressed, a bewildered, an un« 
fortunate, an enskvedy and a hard-diinking nation. 

Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 

Who would be firee themselves must strike the blow 

(Loud applause.) 

** Sir, Frivser's Magazine is the best Magazine ever published — 
I should rather indeed say the best work that ever irradiated the 
globe. In wit facetious — in leaining profound — iu argument 
conclusive — in poetry pathetic — in comedy diverting — in tragedy 
rending the soul. I hate ^oiggeration, nor do I quote poetry* 
.Yet the strains of my Bsvorite poet» the simple Wordsworth, sup- 
ply me with a simile. Fraser^s Magazine Is 

'Like to the swftn whose majesty prevails 
O'er breeseless waters on Locarno's lake, ' 

Bears him on, while proudly sailing; 

le aves behind a mooa-illumined wake. 
Behold!' 

**But what are we to say of the movement? in the Court of 
Session? Is not the sacred number of Fifteen* invaded? — Can 
these things be ? — I do not pretend to answer, much less do I 
pretend to say that the river Aspropotamos is the fitting boundary 
for the Greeb) ;t for the inhabitants of the country to which we 
owe the wonders of the glorious strains of Homer — where 
Themistodes counselled, and Pausanias fought — where Pindar 
was horn, and where Byron died — heary hear T from Tom 
Moore) — where the Acroceraunian promontory shoots proudly 
into the air with the peaks of Pindus and the Parnassus of the 

* Some time after this, Ihc Lords of Session [judges of the Scotti-?h 
8 ti pre me Courtst wcro reduced from fifteen to twelve, their present imm- 
ber. — M. 

t The settlement ol Greece into a kingdom was thea under discussion. — ^M* 
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bards — for a conntiy where Leonidaa defied at Thermopjls the 
gorgeous millions of the Persian king, and whose inhatntants have 
giren their name to a nnmerous and honorable tribe that saunter 
in the mazes of the Stock Elxohange, and bask in the bowers of 

Crockford. Shall I fjay further, 18 Aspropotamos a suitable boun- 
dary ior that iaiui, itie tliicf town of which has bequeathed its 
appropriate name to the modern Athens. — {Loud cheers from all 
the Ai'ld lieckics — Verra judeecious that observe </ Peter's — ■ 
he*s a bra! hmind at a crack that bodie Robbyso7i — yell mind the 
Dundannel case, and a* his daffin aboot tiie cocks and hens — it 
was gay funny ycn^) 

'^Sir, THE GENKBAL QUESTION — (loud applause) but I con- 
* dude ; thanking jou for the attention with which yon hare heard 
me, and shall now retire, to let you reflect npon what I have said, 
while I refresh mj wearied person with a no thinly cut slice from 
the sitting part of the ruminating ox, garnished by the pungent 
vegetable of Spain, fisEiiked by the ^Torite food of Ireland, and 
moistened hy aheniate draughts from the vats of I^reux, and from 
the casks of Anticrna, mingled with the waters of Thames, and 
sw(M"t('ned by the j)roduce of the toil of the unfortuuate nrsrro, 
w!io, exclaiming tliat he is a man and a Christian, is still held in 
cruel bondage, and smitten by the unsparing cartwhip !" (Mear / 
from Zorhary Macaulay.)* 

{Mr, Robertson here pulled up his breeches^ erected his speetch 
des ever his hrow^ twitched his wig into its proper position, and 
departed, After which^ however, deep stlenee immediately pre^ 
vailed. Even the ladies held their tongues ; such was the strange 
and mysterious effect of the heart-^eareking eloquence of the last 
speaker. No person could now doubt upon whom the choice would 
fall ; and already the name of Peter the Great was on the lips of 
the impatient spectators, burning to unbosom themse/rcs, and by 
h fir en-r ending exclamaiioiis to promidgate the honor due to the 
bold aspirant. At so/ne distance, however, a Jatnt and trenndovs 
voice was heard* For a moment it lasted, tlien died away like the 

* Zachaty Macaulay (father of the hiBtorian, oiaior, and poet), actively 
cooperated with WUberforce ajjotmf the slave trade, but was accused, by 
eevcml Tory writers, of having prerioo8|y made a considerable fortune by it* 
He died in 1830.~M. 
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breatJitnfft of a summer air : orim more a sound like the distarU 
fowiiKj of a bnitiliu'j sl/'vui/t, fell on tJte ear f ati'i tiie crowdy turn- 
ing an anxious yaze toward the spot from wlmnce the noise pro^ 
eeededf sauf the door of Green's Jfotel* sudden/^/ yawn, and a 
gmtleman, with graceful tt/ep, availing himself of the avenue the 
people opened, adoanced elqge to the railing ; then springing on 
the sHffhi and vneertltin wpport, with one hand holding the lamp' 
post, and with the other toesing aside a cigar, which fdl Uke a 
shoMar, among the entranced group, whose anxious countenances 
detraged the intense inierest the stranger's appearance had exdted) 
— ** Up I go, as Ranger says" observed the new candidate for Hie 
offered honors, "And why not ? Who are there here that in tlie 
pride of their hearts dare compete with Noll Yorke? Aye, I say 
it; I Oliver Y n k , once of Shoreham, and Moreham, and Bore- 
ham, and halt the other Hams in the fair county of Kent ; hut 
we'll let that pass, as the lands have. So here I am honest Noll 
York^ with as many acres aa surtouts, when I first saw the world 
some seven and twenty yeais ago.''t * 

*^ What a sweet pnrty young gentleman,'' observed an <nttnge- 
'womaxkf with four blue eyes; two by nature, and two by art 
He is so dane and dacent" 

(7^ fair IVuiteress was correct in her sentiments; Oiiver 
Yorke* was altogether of a different make^ ealihre, and all that is 

embraced by the phrase^ oiiiward nian,'" from any of his com- 
petitors. His black hair fell partially over his pale forehead^ and 
curled and fretted on the collar of an Indian d/vsai itff-qotm, 
whtehj in the excitation of the viomeiit, whcn jirst the idea of ccm- 
tending for the prize had entered his mind^ he had hastify thrown 
on; a black silk 'neckerchief clung, bg the aid of a large gold ring, 
to a neck that vied with the contour of Apollo's. Me drew on a 
lemon-colored glove, and, turning his bright <md enquiring eges to 
a bouquet qf, hvdg women, who had galled on the asgaeent bal- 
eongJ-^Kere first, he said, let me pay my adoration. If Cesar 

* Greeii'is Hotel, at tho corner of Lincoln's Inn Square, was a great resort 
of country lawyers and litigious squires. — M. 

t Oliver North, of Fraser's, wad as real a personage [and no more], as 
8ylTAiiU8 Urban of the Ckntlman'e, Christopher North of Blackwood's, or 
Anthony Poplar of the Dublin Vhivenity Magazinsj^V.. 
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demands tribute, whnt is not due to the conquerer of monarchs ? 
Give me, ye blessed spirits of this subhinary earth, but one en- 
couraging smile — let me hear, or fancy I hear, but one soothing 
sigh, and who shall be the rash caitiff that shall disturb or impede 
me in my career ? Shall it be Bony Cobbett, or Potatoe Doher- 
ty, or Trumpet Moore ? — ( Then the crowd raised their voices and 
answered, ''No:*) Sliall it be St. Bernard Qvo\y'^*—( There 
was a momenCs hesitation.) Look at me, ye syrens, whose lips 
shame the coral and the young rose. Think of him and me — 
can you hesitate? — (And the beauteous daughters of JCve loudly 
shouted, " Noll Yorkc /" Then, as if afraid of the dulcet tones 
of their own voices, and alarincd at their oxen boldness, rushed 
in breathless tumult into the house.) — Shall it be Naso Napier? 
— ( Here a negative alamm peal was raised that might have been 
heard at the Antipodes. The cry, like the roar of many waters, 
floated into Holbom and the Strand — niny along the street — 
deafened King Charles — turned sharply down Whitehall Place, 
and died away, ia faint echoes, in both houses of Parliament.) 

(Oliver stood more erect — his face flushed — he raised his 
arm.) — "I woukl," he continued, "rather live on the vapor of a 
dungeon than be the vain licrald of my own good qualities — the 
wretched blaster of virtues and acquirements. Truly, of the first 
I have none — nay, Naso finish your damnable grimaces, and 
listen. I have none but those worthy of a gentleman. I don*t 
cog and lie to steal away a lovely woman*s heart, and then cast 
her like a loathsome weed away. I rifle not of happine^ a fond 
parent's heart, (I except gouty contumacious uncles,) bt^cause the 
sole solace of his age is also to be the heiress of his fortunes. I 
do not breakfast on gunpowder and lunch on bayonets, to astonish 
witlings and Desdemonisc old dowagers. I creep not into the 
confidence of the unsuspecting husband, and root up domestic 
felicity, to win the idle title of a man of fashion. I dip not my 
pen in gall to bring chilling disappointment and hopelessness to 
the timid claimant to scientific honors. I crush not the youthful 
poet. I rob not of sleep the fair authoress who has poured forth 
her lays redolent of love, and confided to unperishing fame the 

* "Talcs of the Grcnt St. Bernard," by Dr. Crolv, nttractcd nenrly as 
much attention on their appearance as liis Hebrew romance " Salathiel." — M. 
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first struffglinjp of iho. overHowinp: iionrt. I wallow nof in the 
produce of the racy butt, and high-sceiittd liagon — except on oc- 
caaioDS. I pink no friood} and return no ^cowling look, because 
povertj and oppresaion have reached tliose who had been, in 
better days, mj companions and my best comrades* But I 
am not cold as the icicle in Dian's temple, my eye neyer rests on 
one of heaven's fair creation, bat my breast throbs as if the last 
breath of life were struggling to escape. I am beauty's skve— 
I avow it. The small hand, the tiny.foot, hold me in fetters ; the 
smooth round arm, is cordage whidi enthralls my very soul ; the 
tiipcr form, the heaving bosom, the gorj^eoiis neck, the dimpled 
chin, the ro.>?y lips, the eye of fire, and l)i(i\v of snow, brinpj to me 
a death wiach never die? — an extermiiiaiion which kiKnvs no 
end. ( Jlere twelve old maids, who were sojourning at ('rferCsj 
and were straining tf^eir long, cranish and shrivelled necks from 
the four garret windows^ fainted^ and sunk down in a paroxytm 
of delight at the devotion thus paid to the sex, of which they com- 
paud a dozen.) " Oh, Tommy Moore ! Tommy Moore l" said the 
youngest, before she dropped, like an aged lark into a funse-bushy 
tuniiog the only eye that would look in that direction, ** hide your 
dimmished head, your light is quenched, your small lamp extin- 
guished. Tou, who were once the Triton among the minnows, 
are now but the minnow among the Tritons ; Oh, little 'Tommy 
Moore." ( Here the sweet and amiable creature, blooming like the 
yellow asphodel, borrowed tJte waiter^s handkerchief and, removing 
her wig and jlannel ski/ll-cap, wiped the large streamlets of 
'powderij perspiration ivhich mean ^itred down her head, and hopped 
like a trickling rivulet on the ground. They were like t/ie tears of 
Niobe, with a little more tohr.) ** I speak not," continued Oliver, 
"from the excitement of a glowing fancy. It is my memory 
which supplies the picture. She once lived — and, I once loved. 
She was a daughter of my own county — an orphan. I wooed - 
her — she consented. Her churlish uncle, from base mercenary 
motives, refused. He tried to force her Into the arms of another. 
She agreed to fly with me — we were in France. Her kinsmaa 
had power — I was charged with espionage — was seized — pin- 
ioned — drivcMi to the coast — embarked in a vessel, and told that 
I waa then at liberty, and that the white ciitis of Old England 
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were my destination. The flapping sails were boisted — the 
* conla^e whistled — ihe streamer flew in the wind. The hoarse 
pilot gave the word. The knot by wliich we clung to the shore 
was slipped^ and as the rolling wave eddied and swelled at our 
stern, she — yes, she rushed furiously along the pier. Her cheeks 
were tinged with the leaden hue of death — her eyes cast the 
fiickeriog light that speaks the unseated and shhrered .heart — the 
hope that has waned into desperation — the night which has no 
morning. Tossmg aside the ruffians who dared with unhallowed 
hands to oppose her flight, she shouted to me Ibr help, and with 
outstretched arms bounding into the wayes, struggled to reach the 
flying bark. — ^*My Jessy floats upon the watery plain.* 

We must do Naso Napier the justice to say, that he here 
' sneezed repeatc<lly, and drew a long flat band across bis eyes. 
He had no handkerchief. 

" What then," continued the animated speaker, " was the world 
to me? I ever eschewed a base death bj my own hand — the 
low and rascallj cowardice of sinking even under the worst of all 
the world's worst ills. Give halters and pistols to the dogs — 1*11 
none of them I I sought refoge in the most hotBterous tumults of 
over-^dted life — I drained the overflowing cup, and I dung to 
the rattling dice and devil^procreated cards. I gloried in the 
maddening hallooing of the field. I mixed with the most ruffian- 
ly of the creation. I courted all dangers. I thouglit tliat it 
would be heaven if I were l>ut so insulted that I might die v. ith 
my hands red with the proots of gratified revenge. My temples 
burned — my l)lood shot throbbing through my veins — I cursed 
existence, and at length I awoke from a dream of years, beggared 
in fortune, shattered in constitution. All but the powers of mind 
impaired, and alas ! one fiiculty increased with maddening force 
—my memory. So here you have me — my best and wont I 
want employment for my thoughts, to bring deep sleep to my 
recollections. I fear not competition. Is there one of the miser- 
able pretenders before me who dare to raise their feeble voices 
and say ihey hope to live till a second sun arises, in possession of 
the world's fair opinion, if they enter into the lists with Noll 
Yorke? I once more appeal to that fair jury (ihe angels had re- 
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appeared \) I abide by tlieir decision* They are the queens of 
our creation. I — you — all — are bound to obey their decree." 

But suddenly darkness came over the land, and OliTer disap- 
peared. In Tain the lovely arbiters of his fate strained tlieir 
swan-like necks to discover what awful visitation of nature had 
caused this portentous calamity. Ttieir quick eyes could perceive 
110 truce of the intcn slinf^ straiifjcr. lie sccmrd :is il .-v.»jUovvccI 
l>y the earth. Suddenly, however, he re-emtrged, and was re- 
piuK d to the weepinpr even of the heart-stirrinn^ infuinu r>;. The 
truth is, that Nasn Isapii r, -(uim^ the cuiilenfiptuou.< maiiner 
in which Oliver had spoktii of the pretensions of tlif various 
leameil and erudite competitors lor the gi'eat prize at stake, had 
in the utter desperation of his feelings, and forgetful altogether 
of the melancholy exhibition he was about to make, leaped up on 
the railing* The immediate consequence of this change of local- 
ity, was the interposition of Naso's nose between the fair judges 
and Noll ; — thus creating a total eclipse ; of which all astronomers 
had, until this moment, been utterly ignorant. How long this 
obscuration might have Lasted Heaven only can judge, as Naso 
had begun by observing, that he mciuit to n po his claim lor the 
public's approbation on the article he intciidt d to write for 
Blackwood, consisting of seventy-two heud.s curiously divided and 
fiobdivided into fractional parts, to suit each day of the year. 
Luckily, however, for Fraser's Magazine and the world, the four- 
eyed fruiteress, enraged at her " swate boy" being after this un- 
seemly and invidious fashion obscured by Naso's gristly trunk, 
seized him by the pocketty termination of a pair of Monmoutli 
trowsers,* dimly and dingily ^^^een through the separation of his 
swallow-tailed coat, which hupg in that ignominious direction ; and 
thus plucking him down, restored light, happiness, and consolation. 
The last intelligence we were able to obtain of Na>o, was, that 
Plim}>to]i, the celebrated optician of Liucoln'.s Inn, ha-d him eon- 
vey<ni to Tom Wood's eofl'ee-house, and after binding liini (diat is 
Naso) down with the necessary quantity of good brandy punch 
(flavored with marmalade, it is truly excellent), proceeded by 

# Monmouth street, in London, long the abode of J^ewish dealen in second- 
hand wearing apparel. — ^M. 
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quadrant to measure the altitude and extent of the offending 
member. It was found to be equal to a surface (we can't saj 
plane surface, because there arose on the proboscis sundry protu- 
berances of no inconsiderable compas?) of three acres, and a trifle 
of surplus, which scarcely deserves computation. The height 
was, about the " bittock," generally attached to a Scotch mile. 
Mr. Plimpton has given to the scientific world a very curious 
problem on the subject; — " If Naso Napier's nose be erected, 
with the elevation of 45- , and stands looking N. N. W., what is 
the color of Madame Yestris's garters We have not yet heard 
the solution. 

But we forgot ourselvesy in our love of mensuration. Only a 
few minutes elapsed after light was restored, before the bevy of 
beauty, which had adwned the balcony, descended, as witli one 
accord ; and while the most lovely of the group led the way, the 
rest, with gentle violence, pushed Oliver Yorke forward; the 
crowd, with cheers, opening to let this comet ol" light pass. 

" We beseech," said the lovely supplicant, " the honor for iS'oll 
— wlio IS wonlij of the garland of merit but Yorke?" {Here 
the faint (ones of a little trumpet were heard, like unto the youtJi- 
Jul wailings of a Zdlliputian kitten, in a chimne^/'^weep's hat, two 
Ua^es off,) 

It's Tommy," said the Fruiteress. Goodness take the cratur 
into his own keeping 

Tommy the Moor, this is no day of all jeers fbr you, you 
vannent." 

*^ Abominable/' observed Bogers. 

<* We implore for Noll — our Noll!'' again entreated the lovely 

arbiters of our fates. 

** Then," said Coleridge to the bystanders, " speak ; that which 
ye say I shall {)ronounce for doom." 

Instantly all the people with one voice, shouted— 

Noll gorke anb Kc^iua for <&vtv V 

And agmn all London echoed with — 

"NOLL YORKE AND REGINAl" 
«NOLL YORKE AND THE QUEEN OP MAGAZINES r 
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'<Now," said Coleridge, *^ since fate has thus fuliiiled her de»» 
tlned drde, and that the head of the Tictorioiis candidate is to be 
bound with l&urel, with bay, with oak, or with parsley, as in the 
games of Greece, I think the festival should commence. I move 
then that we all retire to the Freemasons' Tavern.'* 

" I r^eeond the motion," said Jerdan, " it is the iir^t sensible word 
I have heard spokca to-ilay/' [77/« company cidjoumed to the 
FreemasQiis' Taverji^ and we left tli^m eating,'^ 

THE DINNER. 

So many false statements respecting our famous dinner at the 
Freemasons' Tavern have got afloat, and the report which ap- 

pCiiicd in llic TimeSy though sufliciently ample (extending to 
seventeen columns) being so tint-tured witli party bias, in 60Uie 
instances of a malevolent kind, it is, we tliink, iticiunbcnt upon us 
to devote some pages to giving a true and circunislantial account 
of all tliat happened. It is a duty to the public in these times, 
when the Funds all over Europe are so easily atl'ected by great 
events, that those events should be delivered minutely, and with a 
scrupulous regard to truth, from the highest authority. We shall 
never forgive ourselves if Metalliques sunk to 98 J, in conse<}uence 
of our suffering to remain uncontradicted the stock-jobbing rumors 
consequent upon our dumer. 

Friday, then, the 1830, was the day fixed upon for 

the election dinner of ourselves. We had been aijjiointed, by 
unanimous acclaim, Editor of IIcjuki, in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, to 
the overthrow of many of the most iiotmt competitors. In our 
case there had been no bribery and corruption — w e were guiltless 
of the sin of invading the wine-\aults of London, and letting 
loose a flood of pestiferous port upon unsuspecting and thirsty 
congregations of i^^e-bom EngUshmen. Not a riband of ours, 
** Whita, black, or grey, in all their tmmpery/' 

had dangled from a bosom, or waved in a bonnet. We had not 
conferred the ]>leasurc of an eleemosynary postchaying upon a 
singh* individual : and if Sir Robert Wilson deserved (as we 
confess lie did) to be crowned, as he was, with a numskull name- 
sake of the editor of the Literary Guzette,* as an appropriate 

* Jerdan.— M. 
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emblem of his purity and sterling vfilue, we asanredly may claim 
the merit af bedecking oar brows with an ornament of foolscap. 
Enough, however, of this. We were elected, and are Editor. 

There were many reasons why we chose the Freemasons* 
Tavern as the place of our dinner.' Every one is or ought to be 
acquainted with the style and the excellent fare with which our 
frirnd Cuff contrive?? to please the eye and tickle the palates of 
his j)atrons the public. The situation of the house, moreover, 
was conveiiieiii in the extreme, I'nnn it- contipruity to the scene of 
action in Lincoln's-Inu i ields. Independently of the distance, 
the other great houses in the metropolis would have little suited 
our purpose. The Albion is the resort of those low bipeds who 
are called booksellers, with whom we have nothing in common, 
and for whom we have an ineffable contempt These fellows, we 
understand, congregate together at what are called ''publishers' 
dubs," and ^ trade sales," and there they stuff their deep sinks of 
paunchest and circulate nonsense by the sale of novels, and spread 
abroad idiotic ravings and treason by the circulation of politicsd 
pamphlets. Lonii;'s would scarcely have suited our i)urposc, 
because of the dandies and muslachioed jackanapes who throng 
the door and the passages, and prevent the ingress, egre?;?, and 
regress of all respectaMe and decentiy-clothed and conducted 
individuals like oui-elves. Tom Woods', iu the corner of Clare 
Market, was little adapted for the occasion, for he had not a room 
large enough for our festivities, though the porter there is of the 
most fragrant and exquisite taste, and the viands such as would 
have made old Apicius, or Tom GSent himself, smack his lips 
with stomachic delight. Stevens's, notwithstanding all Theodore 
Hook's puffing, was not likely to give us pleasure on so momentous 
an occasion ; for Stevens's day of ion is almost passed by, and we, 
Oliver Yorke, are rather particular in our place of dining. The 
Clarendon was under repair; the London too snobbish; the 
Salopian WiUiting in snllicient acconnnodation ; the Saracen's 
Head enough to turn our stomachs sour with his ugly phiz; 
Grillon's too crowded for our couvenienpc. CutFs, then, was jlie 
fittest place for the occasion, and to it we repaired in all merri- 
ment ^ 

Aware of the likely termination of our election meeting (and this 
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was not difficult, for the sons of England have but one waj of ter* 

minating all matters of joy or of sorrow, and that is by a good and 
sufficient -diuner), his most jrraciou.i Jklajesty — on whom may bles- 
sings multiply, full and lioiivy us the; dews of Ilormon ! — sent us 
two of his I'attest and most seemly bucks from his park of Bushy. 
My Lord Folkstonc, thotifz:h he be the sourest of Radicals — and 
we are incapable of being bribed — transmitted for our masticatioa 
some of the finest turbots that epicurean eyes could have set their 
desires on. Our friends from the West Indian Club Qonse 
despatched half-a-dozen turtles for our soup ; and in the train of 
these came groaning some score of porters, carrying lemons and 
sugar for punch, and pine-apple and ginger preserves for dessert^ 
while the Horticultural Society forwarded for our use apriootSy 
plums, peaches, and other juicy fruits in abundance. 

The chair was filled by the redoubted though stem form of 
Oliver Yorke. O'Doherty was the Croupier,* and the tables 
were crowded to excess by a most goodly company. Shortly 
after the cloth was removed, the Chairman arose and spoke as 
follows : 

"Gentlemen I — A huge bumper. You anticipate that I am 
about to give the health of our gracious Sovereign. It may not 
be known that he and I were, for many years, nudshipmen to* 
gether, and both admirable adepts in splicing the mainbraoe. We 
were together in the action against LaHgara, where his Majesty 
00 especially distinguished himself; and, by an odd coincidence, 
it happens that a pair of old brother messmates find themselves 
in the one year advanced to such high stations as he and 1. God 
bless his Majesty! I am not inclined to be sentimental, but I 
have drunk his health in grog many a day, and have come, at last, 
to drinking it in claret. 

"Gentlemen — The language of adulation shall never pass my. 
lips. The rascally rabble of radicals, Burdett and the rest, talk 
about their devotion to the King — and palaver about his being a 
heaven-bom prince, and all that. Don't you think, gentlemen, 
that the King despises that lingo from the bottom of his breeches ? 
It is all very well to stuff a complimentaiy address from the 

* it may be necessary to say that Croupier is a Scottish term for vice-presi- 
deat^M. 
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Honse of Commoiif^, or anj other spouting clab| with sof^ non* 
senses of the kind. When we have whipt-cream served np^ we 
must have &oth too. But among men, among Englishmen, among 
brother sailors, ought it to be the order of the day? No. The 
Duke of Clarence — I beg a thousand pardons* — his Mnjestj is 
a man above such stnfl; He knows that all true Tory-men stidc 
to the King out of |)rinci})le — and he knows how to make them 
stick to the iiKin, too, out of affection. {Loud cheers.) I do not 
say a word a^xainst Ueurge the Fourlh. I fought for him — I 
spoke tor him — I wrote for hini. T never let any boily abuse 
him in my presence, without knocking liim down, or trying to do 
80, because I was always in favor of free discussion. (Hear I 
Hear I) But then, somehow or another, my heart never warmed 
to him. They told me he was a gentleman, and I always main- 
tained % without knowing whether he was or not; for that I 
considered the duty of a good subject But then I could not help 
thinking that a gendeman was not the sort of a king for this 
country. {Cheers*) Do not mistake — I mean a gentleman of the 
tailor's making; for a gentleman of God's making is a different 
matter, iuid one of them we have u[>on the ihrone at present. 
George IV. was said to be good at a how — I had rather it were 
a sliake of the hand. However, of tlint no inore. 

" Tliere is a custom of toasting the C^ueen apart from the King, 
which I think is bad taste. I am sure Queen Adelaide — many a 
plca.-ant day I passed in Saxe Meiningen, her native ground, 
with Tieck, a jolly dog, Jacob Moi^genstem, the old Dorpat pro- 
fessor, and his pretty wife, and Spieker, the sham-Englishman of 
Berlin, with other night^rangers — I say, I am sure the Queen 
has no fancy for being so parted. Let us, therefore, drink them 
together, and flinging, like a tmton, in one cup, the rest of the 
,Royal Family. Drink, with all the honors, 

*' The King, the Qaeeo, and the other Princes and Princesses of the Royal 
Family." ( Uffwxnom chtering,) 

*' In di-inking such a toast," said Sam {Eogers), " we ought not 

* The Duke of Clarence, eldest snrviviDg brother of Geoige IV., had 
ancceeded to the throne, as William IV., in Jone 1830. His wife was a 
Btroog Toiy, while his own politics were then of the liberal schooL—M. 
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to stand up<Mi ceremony; I move, therefore, that we stand up<Hii 
the table." 

As the lightning darts from one end of the heavens to the other 
— as thought speeds from pole to pole — as (many timile$ here 
mtitted) — so did the company bound electricallj upon the festive 
board, and with glasses previously drained with peculiar carey 
brandished high in air, did they utter the toast that rendered 
homage to their monarch and bis fainilj'. 

Mr. Bmham, wlio liatl i-tccived a special retainer of three 

shiiliugs and sixpence for this evening, suno; the following song to 

his own popular and vulgar air, " The King, God bless him !** 

The words being written in plain English, puzzled the vocalist a 

little at first, but he got on tolerably well. 

« 

Song. 

Fill ap jonr bumpers, lads, brimmers all round ! * 

This world's a queer world, rou may think ; 
And, faith, so it is, as we've most of us fouudj 

Aui] th'ii's why T wish you to drink . 
D'ye wait lur a toast 1 — then I'll give you " the liiugi" 

And, while we've such cause to caress him, 
With hearts just as fall as oar goblets, we'll sing. 

Here's "William the Foorth, God blev him 1" 

God bless Mm 1 

Here's William the Fourth, God bless him i" 

Ag;ain, my lads, fill to the health of a king, 

Who roughed it right bravely when young ; 
And, when bat small profit her service could bring. 

To the pare cause of Liberty clung I 
'Tis the king, who's now called by his nftdoa — hat Wldl — 

I see by your eyes that you gaess him— 
Then drink to a name with the proudest enrolled — 

Here's " Philip of France, God bless him !" 

God bless him 1 

Here's " Philip of France, God bless him 1" 

Oh, proud was the day, wlicn the spirit of irauco 

In the might of its energy rose ; 
And, teaching a new sort of national dance. 

Astonished old tyranny's toes ! 
And such be the lesson by nations still tanght^ 

When Despots shall dare to oppress 'em. 
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Tlicn fill up once more, la(l«, and drink as ye ought, 
"The People of Ifrance, Uod bless 'em!" 

God bless *ein ! 
" The People of France, God bless 'em !** 

''Gome, Mr. Bobert Pierce Gillies," quoth the Chfurm^ji, ''don't 
be sitting there, mute as a fiah — do something to pay for your 
drink, my good fellow. If nothing else — give us a song." Mr. 
Gillies deaored his throat, and brought out the following German 
efiiision. « 

Song by Mr. Bobsbt Pikbos Gilubs. 

Niedcr trinkt die Politik 

Und die Zeitungsleser 
Lieblicher tont die Musik 

An<jjestoosncr Glascr . 
Von der Tulelrunde scv 
Wcggebannt die Plauderey ! 

Ckor. 

Von der Tafelrande Bcy 
Weggebannt die Planderey! 

Wcggebannt gelehrter Strait 

Werden wir dmm besser? 
Lust Oeshicht' und BQcher hent^ 

Und stndiert die Fasser. 
Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort ein : 
Wabrhoit« Wahrheit Uegt im Wein I 

Chor. 

Freunde stimmt in Sprichwort eiu : 
Wahrheit, Wahrheit Uegt im Wein ! 

(^Thunderous cq^pUnue, and taHe^un^nff unuUeraMe. When 
something like lassitude had succeeded the excitement produced by 
the song, Lord Francis Leveson Oower roscy and, with much 
gravity and earnestness of manner, tnude the following ridiculous 
proposal) — ^'*Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — Kotliiug, I assure 
you, could afford me more deep delight than the way in Avliich 
you Iiavf expressed your admiration of tlio song ju.-^t sung- — and, 
feeling that such admiration must be materially increased by your 
comprehending the words of the said song, I propose to translate'' 
^(Here his Lordship* s voice was drowned in a eomhinatim of 
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indescribabie saundSf such as we verily believe were never heard, sctve 
an ihu greai occasion. The hooting, the howUng, the hissing^ the 
groaning, the moaning, the roaring and, high above aU, the loud, 
loud peals of laughter, may, as the Morning Peters beautifully ex* 
press it, be much more easily conceived than described* His Lord* 
ship, like a inan coming suddenly to himself sat down, looking insuf- 
ferable things — and np popped (yDoherly — the actual Standard- 
bearer in person ; and instanfh/ you might have heard a toper s swal- 
loiv.) " Mr. Chairman and gemlemen," said the veteran, " Lord 
Gower can't translate the song, and he knows it. 1 can, and I wilL" 
(Hear/ hear! Bravo, Brevity ! translate tliat, or to hat youvfiUl 
you're the boy I no Lords for us I teach him a bit of German, my 
cock of wax, ^0. 

■ 

O'DooEBTY sings his translation. 

Drink and^own your politics t 

Cnrso the trash of Colbnrn ! 
D n " New Monthly's" greasy wicks. 

Dimly as the n-holc bum ! 
Bani.<hed from our jovial board 
lie the Itick-a-diiisy hoidu ! 

Banished be the leaden lore. 

Worse than cdgcloss razor ! 
Heavy fools ! who fain would soar. 

Go and study Fraser! 
Still Reyiiia's rule be mine — 
Wit and Wisdoui's fouut is wiae ! 

{Magnificent tgsplause; taHe^umping — glasses jumping — as 
before,) Lord Gower again placed himself on his pins, and said : 

— ^"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — Since you did not receive 
my proposal for translation as I could have wished, perhaps you 
will have the kindness (here the speaker was much moved) to 
listen to a pong by me in the German lanj!-uagc. It has a capital 
chorus.'' (Loud cheers — then muie attention,) 

Song hy Lord F. L. Gowek. 

Vom hohem Gottersitz ward uns die Freude 

Ward uns die Juj^ondzcit gcwuhrt; 
Drum, traute Brudiir ! imizi deiu bieicheu 2ycido 

Dcr unsre Jugendfreudea stohrt, 

6 
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Feierlich schalle der JalwIgeBang ^ 
Freolicber Freande beim GloserUang! (his,) 

(At the chorus his Lordship xiHtced his glass 
with a IJ<tn hatialian a/r, which iquaUjf 
turpriaed ami deUjfhted m.) 

So \«ag es Gk>tt gef&lU, ibr lieben Briider, 

WoU'n wir uns dieses Lebens frenii; 
TTnd endlicb wenn der Voibang fSllt una wiedsr 

Gesdlig za den Engcin leibn. 
Feierlich schullo der Jubcl^csang 

Scbwannender ITreande beim Glaaerklang. {bi$,) 

Tumiiltiious aj^prohation iuilowed ihU sone. Wliereaiter his 
liOrdsliip was aL^ain on liis loirf, and, a hearing obtained, s[>okc as 
follows: — "Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen — The song you have 
just applauded so strongly, aad I may say so deservedly, I will, 
with youp permission, now translate."' Jlere* — but we scorn to 
attempt any thing above our powers. As soon might his Lordship 
entertain a hope of truly translating from the German, as we of 
truly describing the yells and noises which answered his egregious 
proposaL 

The call for Mr. Jesse*s song now became very loud aad gen- 
eral, and ill obedience tliereLu he struck up the toliowing ;* 

Mr. Jasflfi's Songf, 

From that pure author, Nature, came 

One article widiout a hcadinj^ ; 
You stare — but I'll just prove that same — 
She manufactured Cyrus Redding ! 
Witless Cyrus, 
Born to tire tu, 
Cynis, CjruB, Cyms Bedding I 

And, knowing what he'd have to do, 

She gave his roof an inside lending; 
And said — '* Wit's shaft shall ne 'i r ))ierce through 

The thick lined top of Cjrus Kedding. 



* Fraser's Magazine having attacked the Litcrar}'^ Union (the club founded 
by Thomas Campbell), of which Cyrus Rcddinj; uas Secretary — he vt-aa 
also sub-editor of the New Monthlij — he would not allow the offcndinij jicri- 
odical into the itading-room, for which Fraser repeatedly attacked limi. — 
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Silly Cyrus, 
Born tu tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyras Bedd^g 

Then Cyras grow a lanky lad, 
Few notions in his brains imbedding ; 
"Mach thin\&ag,*' thought he, "drives men mad." 
Well, there you're safe, sweet Cyrus Bedding. 

Lankv Cvrus, 
Bum to tire us, 
Cyrus, Cyrus, Cyrus liedding 1 

"Bat thoDgh not bora, it seems, to think, 
My stomach can want meat and breading; 
Nor most my throttle thirst for drink ^ 
I'll be a scribe," said Cyras Bedding. * 
Scribbling Cyras, 
Born to tire u<;, 
Cyrus, Qyrns, Cyrus Redding I 

So he bep^an to scribble trash, 

!Nor godij, uor men, nor columns dreading ; 
Till somelbiog whispered — ** Cnt and slash, 
And &wn and slaver, Cyrus Redding." 
Slav'ring Cyras, 
Born to tire ns, 
Cyras, Cyras, Cyrus Redding ! 

He heard the voice and joined Reviewers, 
Their tea-cup twaddle widely spreading, 
With minds as bright as Barclay's brewers* 
And hearts like that of Cyras Redding. 
Twaddling Cyrus, 
Bora to tire ns, 
Cyras, Cyrus, Cyras Redding! 

Until he gained King Campbell's grace 

Wc scorn to track his tortuous threading— 
Judge they who 've looked upon his face, 
'Twixt Jerry Sneak and Cyrus Redding. 
Sneaking Cyrus, 
Bom to tire us, 
Cyras, Cyrus, Cyrus Redding 1 

And now he reigns, the L. U.'s Sec, 
The bottle's blood profusely shedding. 
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Oh, that a rope but held the ucck 
And the heels of Cyrus Kedding I 
That thoQght — €jmi8, 
Shall inspire as ! 
Cyras, Cyras, Cyros Bedding^ 1 

And be d d to liim ! 

(MuUiJ'urioHS applause — and shortly after a 
most ojilrageoiis roar oj laughter,^ 

When silence waa obtained, the Chairman arose and said — 
^Gentlemen, in convivial meetings iil^e. tbe present, \ve liave 
deemed it fit not to be so nice in our politics as to exclude gentle- 
men who are not exactly of our way of thinking in evexy respect* 
It is unnecessary for me to say that I am anti-mimsterial ; but this 
room, neyertlieless, contains some of the most influential members 
of the ministry, attracted hither merely by a desire of paying 
homage to our literary talents. In a word, the three principal 
literary supporters of the present adininistralion have done ud the 
lienor to dine with us to-day. I need not say that I mean Lord 
F. L. Gower, ]\Ir. William Holmes, member of i)arliamenl for 
Queenborough and Haslemere, and the Kight Honorable John 
Wilson Croker.* The talents of these truly great men are too well 
known to the company to render it necessary that I should occupy 
your time by a detail of their eminent yirtues, or their distinguished 
modesty-^a qualification which, indeed, they haye imported from 
their nattye or adopted country. {HmTj hear!) "Without wishing 
to make, any inyidious preference, I must give the greater and 
more influential gentleman first Mr. Croker, in the grand figura- 
tive langua_!^e of the late Mr. Canning, may wield thci thunderbolt 
of the British navy; but Mr. Holmes wields the thong-whip of 
the House of Commons. {Loud cheers!) I therefore give you 
Mr. Holmes, and the rest of his Mnjesty's Ministers, and may the 
nation do ample justice to their merits ere long 1" ( Cheers*) 

Air~ TXe Forty Thieves, 

When the noise had subsided, the great Flagellifer arose. He 
was dressed in the costume of his profession ; a jacket close to his 

« William Holmes was the Tory "Whipper-in" in 1830, John Wilson 
Croker was Secretoiy of the Admiralty, and Lord F. L. Gover Secretary at 
War.— M. 
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shape, a pair of leather l)reeches, and top-boots, and a long lash« 
whip in his right hand. What the color of his jacket was we 
could not accorately distingnish^ it having heen worn in so manj 
weathers as to give it a sort of chameleon hue. He looked hale 
and heartj) and well able to attend many a stiff brush for man j a 
day to come. Clearing his throat with a long-view hoUoa, he thus 
addressed the company: — . * 

" Mr. Speaker — Mr. Cheerman, I mane — I return my hearty 
tiianks for the civ'lity wherewith yi'. have spoken of me. True it 
is that none of the Ministers has more to do with managing state * 
affairs than I have — for what id the maning of state afiairs bat 
f aisinn^ money ? and how do ye raise the money but by manes of 
the House of Commons? and how do you keep the House of 
Commons but by me ? Here is the instrument that governs the 
country. (Oraeks hU official whip,) It is I that keep them 
together^ and up to their work. To do them jeistice, for, God 
bless the dumb cratnrs! I'd scorn to wrong them^ I have as 
purty a pack as ever snuffed up the scent of any thhig worth 
nuiuing after. Then they come in, thu dear bastes, with their 
noses down so close together that a handkerchief would cover 'em. 
It is a pleasure — a rale pleasure, to see *em in full cry — a body 
can't help loving *em as if they were a body's own child. It can't 
be doubted that they '11 sometimes run wide ; but that's when they 
haven't confidence in the gentlemen that hunts 'em. If the poor 
brutes a'n't fed riglar, too> who can think they've always the 
sperrit to run? 

As for me, genteels, (Here the wh%pper4n geraiehed hit head,) 
I an't trated well this last season. I had my own pack asy 

enough in liand, but tliere was the Whig beagles put upon me, 
that Duncannon had the handling of,* and the devil would not 
sometimes guide 'em. It waj< not smooth at all times, even as it 
was, for there was a ero-s-lu fH-d before that, who did not come 
convanient, when \v(! run down by East Retford. So 1 went to 
the huntsman. * Duke,* says I, ' how 's to be ? here we' have Old 
Husky, one of the laders of the pack, running right, and Batty 
Bob, the other lader, running left ; and the scent laying beautiful 

Lord Duncannon, afterwaid Earl of Bcssborough, was tho •* Whipper-in** 
of the Whig party. — M. 
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— one dog or the otlier's to go, *Hang Husk/ said Duke, for 
he's always kind, aud as good a master, marciful to his baste. 
So we huDg him up to dry, and there he is the blessed day.* 
But the present time is still harder upon us poor Minister — of 
which no more at present As for politics, sure the likes of me 
knows nothing about them. Hoicks — hoicks — ya hip — ya liip 
— hillbo — in — in — tally-ho — tally-ho ! A' n't hunting hunting ? 
And Who cares who hunts the country, so the game *s run down ? 
Mr. Spaker, and the rest of the gentlemen, your most amazing 
good health. Suppose I sing you a song." 

A uiumimous acclaim, si<i;iiitying the extrerue delight the com- 
pany would leel on heariniz; any of the musical experiments of a- 
gentleman whose oratory had akeady so delighted them, burst 
irom all around : Mr. Holmes and song The whipper-in's 
song I Song, song!" ''Mr. Holmes's good hei^th and song!" 
So on the call rung through the company. Mr. Holmes waited 
merelj until he had mixed and swallowed a glass of 

Whisky mixed up with water, 

Quenching his thirst, 

With three parts of the first, 
Moistened oil' with a pait of the latter: 

— an operation which occupied a minute and a half; when he 
burst forth with a sonorous and far-sounding Toice, much resem- 
bling that of Lablache, in the following — 

S.8S of fift fll^!)f|i|ieMn. 

You all knew Bill Sligo, tiie Whipper-in, well— 
'Mong a tbouusand his crack yoa'd be oertain to tdl; 
On the sight of dinsion his Toioe wonld be hard, 
IVom the North to the Soath of yon Old Palaxse TanL 
" Hark — hark ! — in and in— hither come to the TOteT* 
And 80 old Bill Sligo kept straining his throat. 

When the moment appeared that the game wa.s at hay, 
Aud the thing should be settled at once, "aye or nay," 



* This was publi-lu'd la Scj itembor, 1830. A few wcelcs nftcr, Mr. Huskissoa 
(who had been turned out of t'.ic Wellington Cabinet for iosubordiuation, ia 
1828) web killed at the openiug of the Liverpool and Manchester Bail* 
road.~M. ■ 
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Old Bill shewed his face, dashed tlie thong all around — 

From each hirkin;; s])ot he ^uic brought up hi" hound. 

" Yt.iek-s Bathuist — Dunda?, liailoo ! — Squoakum, ho ! Wjnn — 

Huj'k to Old Billy bligo, whu's whip pin- yua in. 

Ho ! whelps out of Ireland^ Ho, hounds North of Tweed 1 
High, close to the cover — or else no more feed. 

Hollo, Crokcr — Ho! Murr — Mangy Gcorgebob, Twiaa, haw^l ^ ^ 

Bloody Jem, Scruffy Frauky, whelp Tommy Macaw; 
Keep up, keej) ye uj), steady there, Sturdy Bourne T* 
So ngs Uld Bill Slij^o to each in his turn. 

When at last shall ill luck put him out of his saU, 

O, think of him, lads on the night of Debate ; 

Think how well he his whip, my doar l)astes, Jiud applied, 

How so long he had kept you from running nil wide; 

And his place in the writ as the Speaker shall nil, 

Give three hearty view hollows for poor Sligo Bill. * - 

saj dittho, diUho, to Mistha Awms,*' said the Bight Honor* 
able John Wibon^jCroker ; ''tha pwens^piil of gawvawmuot ap* 
paws to me to consist sawly in raising the wind faw peepl in 

paublic aufises. The^young youths in Thwinity, 'J'winily I mmie, 
meen, waw going to thaws me in a blanket, which show'd their 
bad teest." 

"Why, then," here interrupted IVfr. Ilohnes, "can't you siay 
taysth, as I do ; but your clipping the King's English will be the 
death of you." 

Here the musicians in the galleiy struck up, and the remainder 
of the oration was lost. 

The Chairman then arose and said: Gentlemen — charge 
* your glasses. Although we are honored bj the presence of his 
Majesty's Ministers, let us not forgot that we have amongst ns a 
dignitary of the Church of England, who has shifted and veered 
about, in a manner uiiprecedented in her annals; but who, in all 
his choppings, ehanginj^s, turnings, and shulHings, has only had in 
view the fiirtlieranee and })rosperity of our Protestant faith. I 
give you the healtii of Dr. l^iiilpotts ! ( Cheers.) Every mau has 
a right of shewing his integrity and his worth in his own peculiar 
way. Tlic way assumed by the Dean of Chester, was novel, but 
it was his own $ and may the credit which he lias thereby ao- 
quired never be forgotten by every true-hearted Protestant 1 
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Dr. Philpotts, gentlemen, and may liis name be handed down to 
posterity* — as it deserves i" ( The ioati wtu received with loud 
(xedamaiiansy and same Umgkter,) 

Song. 

Oh ! 'tis sweet to think that ratttxg will thrive. 
And that we may leave old tVicMuls in the lurch; 

That the Duke to his brothcr-upostatea will giro 
High station and rank in our Protestant church ! 

Dean Philpotts, pereliance, had been always a dean, 
Had he stuck by his Ili^h Cbureh and old Toxy pals; 

So a traitor he turned, and a rat he has been, 
In the hope of obtaining the pontifiicals* 

Then, ho to apostates 1 ^'tis pleasant to think 

That your only wise men are apostates and knaves ; 

Though their names in posterity's nostrils should Stink, 
Will a trifle like this disturb them in their grares ? 

The Sonp: upon so prolilii- a suV»ject as the Dean was not suffi- 
cient, wherefore Mr. Theodore liook reciuestcd permission to 
favor the company with one of his extemjioraneous effusions. 
The Chair having consented, Mr. Hook broke out into the follow- 
ing rhapsody : — 

Tune — The Vicar of Brai^. 

In Livcrpoors good easy times, 

When chnrrh and king no harm meant, 
I stuck to old Shute Barrington,t 

And so I got preferment 
By Scarlett's help, the radicals 

O' the Durham press I stampt on. 
And on the hustings, day-by-day, 

* I bearded yellow Lambton 4 

And this is law I shall maintain. 
And sure it is no vain hope, 



* Dr. rhili)Otts, raised soon after this to the Bishopric of Exeter, had long 
pamphleteered apainst Catholic Enianeipation, but suspiciously changed his 
views when Wellington and I'eel determined to carry that question.— >M. 

t IShute Ijanington, for many years Bishop of Durham. — M. 

J J. G. Lambton, (son-iu-luw of Earl Grov,) afterward Earl of Durham 
and Yleeioy of Canada. His complexion was of the color of the mustard 
for which his name<connty is &mons.— M. 
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That if I stick hj |x>Tren that be, 
I'll be the Ticar o' Stanhope. 

I wrote a letter very Jino, 

Fiank Jefl^ all defying ; 
I knew the feUow woald not fight. 

And 80 1 called him lying. 

I published, too, a book so smar^ 

That all the Papists floufed ; 
Whidi sweet Jack Copley got by hear^ 

And in the Conunons spouted.^ 
And, &c. 

But under good Dnke Wellington 
The times are altered fairly; 

Ills Grace has catcu'all his words— 

Belied himself most rarely. 
And so Old Xi(>k take Barrington, 

To whom I owed mv station : 
Ascendancy the de'il niav sweep 
^ Iliizza for 'mancipation I 

And, &c. 

0*Connell is a pretty youth — 

Jack Doyle a lively scholar — 
Old Eldon's creed, since lost his plaoe^ 

I prize not half a dollar. 
Gulph down — gulph down, old thoughts, old oaths, 

C?urB6 on each ancient bias ; 
And if 'twould get a bishoprick, 

God save our Lord Pope Fiua 1 
And, &c. 

Mr. William Aiiisworth here volunteered the following acoom* 
panjing himself oa the hurdj-gurdj: — 

The Wind and ilte Wave* 

We go wherever the wind and tlic wave 

^lay cliance in their pleasure to bear us ; 
They may waft us to home, they may find us a grave— 

Ixom ail that we loved they may tear as : 

♦ The year before Catholic Eimincipatiuu was granted. Sir John Copley 
(now Lord Lyndhurst) had made a speech against it, the main aignments 
of which were taken, in a wholesale manner, from one of Dr. Philpotts' 
pamphlets.— M. 
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But where'er tlio winds blow, and where'er the wavee flow. 

We cheerily, merrily, sing as wc go, 

The wiud and the wave for ever 1 

Alike we 're ready to frolic or fight, 

For pleasaro no boys are more ready — 
And wc oat with oar ^uns if the foe com" in sigb^ 

Then "fire away, I-»ads, and stand sinidyl" 
And spite of the number nnd force of tin; foe, 
We pour ia our biiot, and wu sin^^ a* w c j^o. 

The wave of Old England for ever ! 

When back returned wc arc safe on the shore* 

Then smack go the lips of the lasses ; 
And the number of blcssin;;^s this eartii has in store 

We count by the number of glasses — 
Then sail off again, and u lu i e'cr the winds blow, 
We cheerily, merrily, siug as wc go, 

The wind and the wave for ever ! 

The last soDg had a prodigious somniferous effect upon the 
auditory: whereupon Mr, SiiMiel Bogers, feeling an internal 
movement of merrunenti Toluntoered to sing the followmg deHgfat- 
ful Latin ditty : — 

Sonf^ bl/ S. liOGEES, f^sq. 

B,A]nt nos atrociter, 



Juvenes diiiii .-iinmsl 
Post jucundurn juventulem, 
Post moiestam senectntem, 

Kos habebit hnmns ! 

XJbi ennt qui ante noe 
In mnndo fuere? 

Transeas ad superos, 
Redeas ad inferos, ♦ 
Hos si vis vidcre. 

Vita nostra brevis est, 

Brevi finietur; 
Venit mors velocitcr, 

Here a tremendous crash — 



Gemini parcetur! 

Vivant omnes virgiues 

Faciles, fonnosiel 
Vivant et mulieres, 
Vivant et malieres, 
Bonss, laboriofl9 1 

PcrPiU tristitia ! 

Pt rcant osores ! 
Pereat diabolus ! 
Quivis antifrascms I 

Atque irrisoresj 
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THE SHERIDAN FAMILY. 

Tin: tran,-ini>>i< )n of talent from generation to general ion in 
the Sheridan family is really wonderful.* There wa^sthe Doctor, 
the friend of Swiit, a joking,t smoking, drinking, jolly peda- 
gogue, a Jacobite who lo>t hh living for a jest ; a maker of those 
whimsical verses and crotchets in which schoolmasters, and es- 
pecially schoohnaster parsons, rejoice. It would require an essay 
of far more elaborate research, and more ample dimensions than 
we can at present aflbrd, to discuss the causes of the universal 
bibacity of the tribe of pedagogue?, (we never knew one who was 
not addicted to what Charles Lamb^ in a rhyme, more riche than 
snJjUaute, calls 

Tlie jolly ale firkin,") 

« 

— and another essay, more learned, but less laborious, would be 
requisite to explain why the grinders of gerunds, the sweaters of 

supines, the long and short men officio^ the discusBors of aorists 

and paulo-post-lUturums, of dialects, and dochmaics, should, a:^ it 
were of necessity, when they write (which of course is but .-el- 
dom), fall toward quibbles and clenclies, macaronic verses, whim- 
sical parodies, odd rhymes, mock poetry oi' all kinds ; and that 

♦ This article, professed to bo a review of " Tlie Uiidying One," one of 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton's earliest poems, pabUshed in the antumn of 1830.— M. 

t See, among a tfaoasand similar ieOimmda^ tirnt of Maiy the cookmaid 
** Saanders the man says yoa are- always jestin<^ and mocking ; 
Mary, said he (one day as I was mending my master's stocking,) 
My master is so fond of that minister that keeps the school — 
I bought my master a wise man, bat that man makes him a fool/' 4bc. 
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poetiy, too, such as it is uniformly leaning toward personal satire. 
We pass by, therefore, such speculations, in order to give our ad- 
hesion to Lord Cork's character of the Dean's friend. He was a 

pleasant, good-humored, gross, funny droll, stimulated by Swift 
into literature : he played his part as commanded, and buffooned 
it up to the bent of the ^^ ayward and misaiitlu*opical mind that 
called him into the an na of ^([uibbing. 

This connexion whh 8witt seems to have given the literary 
bias to the family^ A hundred years ago, the commentatorial 
spirit was very rife, and it was considered almost as good a thing 
to be acquainted with a great author, as to be one in propria per- 
9<md, It is rather amusing to see how carefully gathered are all 
Swift's fugitive pieces for instance, and, with what a display of 
zeal the Orrerys and others of that class and order of argu- 
mentators,** have written notes in usum Delphiniy upon the casual 
pieces of ribaldry that fell from his hand. As Sheridan's name 
was connected with these poems of the dean, and as Swift had 
>vritten an immensity of uousense about him, the doctor became 
at once as one of tlie classics. Had he existed now, lie must 
have been content with the fame arising from a once-a-year arti- 
cle (and that a queer one) in some odd magazine — such, ior 
instance, as Fraser^s. 

His son was a player, lecturer, spouter, &c. When people 
thought the affairs of the drama worth thinking about, Thomaa 
Sheridan's merits were matter of as deep discussion, and as profit'^ 
able as Sir Robert Peel's honesty, or Sir Robert Wilson's inde- 
pendence, are made now-a-days. We do not take as much interest 
in plays as our grandfathers, and occupy ourselves with a different 
class of mountebanks, whose personation of tlie parts (hey play is 
far clumsier than that of the heroes of the ^^ock and buskin. 
Many a pleasant volume have we read — all histories of players 
by the way are pleasant — of the various "wars and battiings" of 
this Sheridan at Smock Alley and elsewhere — and many a stupid 
critique as to the comparative merits of his Hamlet, or something 
else, with those of other performers. Pleasant are the memoirs, 
and stupid the critiques, on one and the same principle, which is 
that the actual truth to life makes their memoirs pleasant, and its 
absence renders all criticism on acting stupid. Just think, for a 
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moment, of anjr bod/ joa pkase to mention — Kean — Young — 
UsUm — Harlej — O. Smith — Mathews — Grimaldi — Ducrow-— 
Charles Kemble — Macready — Keely — Power — all clever peo- 
ple — think of anj of them, we suy, endeavoring to embody 
Hamlet the Dane. The idea, on reflection, must be given up a3 
absurd, and the critiei>m thereupon consequent, ridiculous. The 
best and fairest character of Slieridan is Churchill's, in the JiOS- 
ciad, and we copy it, because Churchill cottld write verse, and, 
therefore, what he says is worth reading. Yet it is hardly remem- 
bered at present : such is the fate of temporary poetry. ** Ho 
flashed/' as Lord Byron says, the idol of a moment." 

"Next follows Sheridan — a doubtful name, 
As yet unsettled in the ranks of fame. 
This, fondly lavish in his praises grown. 
Gives him all merit — tliis allows liim none. 
Between them bodi, we'll steer the middle oonrM, 
Nor, loving pnuse, rob judgment of her force. 

Just his conceptions, natural and great: 
His feelings strong, his words enforced with weighs 
Was ^hecp-faccd Quin himself to hear him speak^ 
Envy would drive the color fioin Iiis cheek: 
But step-dame Nature, ni^rsrard uf her ^n ace, 
Denied the social powers of voice and face ; 
Fixed in one frame of features, glare of eye, 
Passions, like chaos, in confusion lie : 
In vein the wonders of his skill are tried 
To form destmction Nature hath denied. 
Wb voice no tonch of liarmony admits. 
Irregularly deep and shrill by fits : 
The two extremes appear like m:\n and wifo. 
Coupled tofrether for the sake of stnl'c. 

His actions always strong;, hut sometimes such 
That candor must declare he acts too much. 
Why must impatience fall three paces back ? 
Why paces three retmn to the attack t 
Why Is the right leg, too, forbid to stir. 
Unless in motion semicinililar 1 ^ 
Why mnst the hero with the nsaler vie, 
And hurl the close clenched fist on nose or eye I 
In royal John with Philip angry grown, 
I thought lie would hav^ knocked poor Davies down* 
Inhuman tyrant ! was it not a shame 
To fight a king so hai^cs^§ and so tame ^ 
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But, spite of all defects, his glories rise; 

And art, by judgment formed, with nature vios. 

Behold him sound the depth of Hnbert's soul. 

Whilst in his own contending passions roll. 

View the whole scene — with critic judgment scan. 

And then denv bis merit if vou can. 

Where ho falls short, 't is Nature's fault alone; 

When he succeeds the merit's all his own." 

Poor Sheridan was a bankrupt in every thing. His theatre 
failed — his elocution lectures did not succeed — he be^;ed 
assiduously, but not with any great happiness of mendicancy* 
And yet his industry deserved a better fate. It is easy to find 

fault with his pronouncing dictionary — to laugh at such directions 
as order you to inoiiounce " bayonet," " bagnet," or merchant," 
" niarchant," or " suicide," " shoDiside," or " pronuucialiun," ''pro- 
nunshashun," or tutelage," t-cliootilidzh." &rc. &c. ; but still, 
making every allowance and deduction, he may chiim the fair 
merit of having kid the foundation of sucli a work for the Eng- 
lish language, in which his followers, Walker and others, who, 
with the usual gratitude of pilferers, revile those whom they rob, 
have done litde more than make some mechanical improvements, 
or petty alterations in compliance with the fluctuations, of fashion- 
able speech. These fluctuations, never very important, have been 
rendered of Ptill less moment, by the fixity given by such a publi- 
cation Sheridan's dictionary. 

His wife wrote various pamphlets in defence of lier husband in 
his thousand and out* squabbles — for he was always an ill-utied 
gentleman ; and committed, we believe, some j)ieces for the stage. 
She certainly wrote Sydmy Biddidph and Nourjahad, The for- 
mer of these novels, if-we ever have read it, (a point that is du- 
bioiL<,) we altogether forget The latter is a pleasant trifle enough, 
pilfered, we apprehend, from the French. The speB gregU of this 
couple — Hail! Bichasd Brinslet Sheridan ! Bis histoiy 
is sufficiei^tly before the world, ^nt a life of him is still to be 
written. As for Moore's work, to use the pun of old George 
. IV., he basely attempted the life of his friend. What the 
spiteful little poet designed in that book, was to depreciate and 
insult the memory of Sheridan. In the elaborate and tawdry 
Style in which he writes, he flints awa^ every merit poor old 

r- - 
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Sherry couW claim. His wit is tleclarrd to T>e tliat of a common- 
place book — his ji(j!iiic'al intcp^ritj ! (uhis the day !) painted as 
beitig no better than it oucrht to be — his priMitf cliaraelcr is 
treated witli the utmost intli ^iiity — all the blots upon lii^ <rood 
name, and they were as nunuKaifs as tlie pimples painted by 
Gildray upon his nose, put in their highe^^t rr lief — all his j^ood 
qualities, the veius of nature running throujrh his character, faint- 
ly depicted, or absolutely sneered down* The spite of an inferior 
punster, a second-rate diner-out, a fifth-rate political buffo, against 
a person who had borne the highest rank in these respective ca- 
pacities, is visible in every page. The author of M, P,, or the 
Blue Stochin(j„ can not forgive the autlior of the Duenna ; the 
tolerated witling of the Whig circle has no bov»els of compassion 
for him who had reached to the very penetralia of that party, and 
become one of the circle itself. Then Moore had to consult the 
various antipathies of surviving Whigs, at whose tables he is 
Bummonf d to feed — to visit with due vengeance the memory of 
one who had betrayed them in the tenderest point, their juggle for 
getting hold of place and pay in 1813, when honest Sheridan and 
honest George Tiemey were intrusted by their equally honest 
friend, the honest Prince Regent, with the task of making mw- 
takes ; and to cover him witli deserved insult for daring to have 
. borrov.cd, or tried to borrow, money from the tenacious purses of 
his political .'i<<of iaics. This task .Moore has duly, as far as in 
him lay, accomplished, with curious propriety s(?lecting, as the 
vehicle of affront and calumny against tlie spthor of the School 
for Scandal^ a style of writing which has no parallel in human 
composition since the days of Lilly the Euphuist How Sherry, 
if be could have revived, would have laugAed on finding hU mind 
compared to a peacock's tail! and chuckled over tropes and 
metaphors as incongruously introduced, and as mercilessly man- 
gled, as the fine wonls he has put into the mouth of his own Mrs. 
MahTj)ropI A character sent* in-e-making «/« Moore, would be 
in fact a capital bull for a comedy, and in the acting of Liston, 
would hriuLT down pit, boxes, and gallery, in one inextinguishable 
roar of laughter. 

If we were to write a life of Shcriy, wc should keep our eye? 
firmly fixed upon him itt tlmiDe light — that of a buffoon, a sort 
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of upper order of the Tom D'Urfey school ; and with this due to 
his character we should find no difiiculty in depicting him harmo^ 
luously from begtnning to end. His struggles, like tho^ of 
Lazarillo de Tonnes, were always direct^ to the one mam pointy 
of obtaining Tictnals and drink, and, like that eminent hero, he never 
was scrupulous in the way of coming at his object. The end 
sanctified the means. Starting in life wifliont a farthing, we find 
that, without any exertion ut the slightest consequence, he lived 
at the rate of five or six thousand a year for some forty years ; 
that lie ol)tained the eonmiand of a great establishment; that he 
got into Farliament, and kept liimself there for many years ; that 
he moved among some of the best, or rather the highest, company 
of England, vrA that, at his death, he left his family in such a po« 
sition as to enable them to make connexions with the oldest fami- . 
lies of the oouutiy. What was the secret of this? As Scott 
says somewhere, *^ my harp alone" suffices to rai^e its master to 
eminence, so Sheridan could say, my buffoonery alone" was the 
talisman he found effectual. He joked, and drank, and sang, and 
wrote songs for the coterie of the Prince ; he rolled and tumbled 
m many a ti])sy period for the Whigs ; he covered, with the shield 
of his jocuhir drolleries, the dull cause of his party, and he was 
caressed, puffed, despised, and starved accordingly. The end of 
his life makes us think of farmer Fhiniborough's character of 
£phraim Jenkinson, in the Viccar of WaJcefield — if he had 
exerted half as much ingenuity in any honest line as he had in 
scheming and shifting trickery, he might have passed through the 
world honestly *and%ied a rich man ; but then he would have lost 
the pleasures and the profits of roguery and buffooneiy In the in- 
termediate period. * 

How he got the money to purchase Drury Lane, is a question 
into which we do not wish to enter, although his friend ]Moore 
gives ns hints that are not to be misunderstood as to one source 
of Sheridan's revenue in those days. We pause only to remark 
here on the tnily christian spirit displayed by that eminent poet, 
Mr. Charles Sheridan,* toward the biographer. There are some 

* Charles Sheridan was die only child bom to the. great orator, dramatist, 
and wit, by his second maxriage. He published a volume of tnuulations 
from songs in the modem Gieek. — U. ^ 
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peisons among us who might hare been so misguided on ro;Kling 
such anecdotes as those of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Mrs. 
Sheridan^ told in the piqfbant style of the author of LitUe*s Poems, 
In reference to one^s wn father, as to have suffered the corruption 
of our nature so &r lo have got the better of us, as to have made 
Moore taste the fnll'benefit of a thoog-whip, or eiqperience the 
advantage of discriminating most feelingly the nature of Hoby's 
manufacture, as applied bj us to his seat of honor, up and down 
St. James's Street. Some, we say, might have so misbehaved; 
but Charles Sheridaii prudently, and a.-s becanui ii young gen lie- 
man of staid habits and ortliodox piety, refrained from })roeeeding3 
so outrageous and against the laws. Waving, then, all further 
discussion on the manner how ; — after Sherry had got possession 
of Druiy Lane, ^vhat a glorious picture of shirt-making, of 
flcheming, of swindling, of Jeremy Diddling^ of joldug and hum- 
bugging, to aToid payment or raise money — what an encyclope- 
dia of band-to-mouth financing, in all its branches, opens inunedi- 
ately before ns ! The very jests that this one branch of Sheridan's 
life gave rise' to, would make a Tolome equal to the best edition 
of Joe Miller ever scraped together. The book giving a history 
of his management, would be adiuirable as a manual lur gentle- 
men hving upon the cross — it would be a p(;rf'e('t epic, consisLent 
in its beginning, middle, and end, ever keeping in view the one 
main action, and the same great hero. A friend of ours used to 
sport the theory, maintaining it with a great show of probability, 
and supporting it by a long induction of particulars, that it was 
Sheny himself who set fire to Drury Lane, We shall not at 
preset go oyer iiie proofs which our firiend was in the habit of 
adducing, but he always considered it to be a touch worthy of 
Sheridan. 

In the biography that we are now shadowing forth, we should 

say but little of his pailiamentary exertions. In spite of what 
we hear to the contrary, Sherry never made any great figure in 
parliament. Nobody could believe him in earne st. It was im- 
possible not to think of Gilray's caiicatures ; and you would as 
soon have paid serious attention to Joe Grimaldi, or Charles 
Mathews, if, sitting for the borough of Cock-hi*-mouth [a pun of 
Mathews's own, be it remarked], he spouted every now and then 

7 
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a fine oration, written by Sheil, or Tom Moore himself, or any 
other of tlie persons of Historical Society eloquence. The cele- 
brated oration in the case of Warren lias-tings was no more tlian 
a Hood of flummery. Could he — he, Slieridan, tor we must 
never forget the man, have been sincere in his indignation against 
any illicit means of raising the wind, except, indeed, so Air as his 
not having any share in the plunder might have roused his 
jealousy ; or who imagines that he, or any body else, cared a fkr- 
thing about the Begums, whose case afforded him an opportunity 
of making certain conundrums that pass for figures of speech ? 
Who dreams that he ever asked whether the persecutions raised 
against Hastings were just or unjust, or that he gave himself the 
slightest trouble of investigating the truth of the facts he dressed 
up, as Moore would say, in all the colors of the peacock's tail? 
The stories we have of his humbugging tlie House of Lords, the 
various witty passages*' in his conduct as a manager of the im- 
peachment, would do honor to Tom Browne, or any of the drolls 
of the day of Charles — they are sufficient to show that Sheridan 
looked upon the matter as a thing of party, and to be treated with 
the usual buffoonery in which it was his T$le to meet such matters. 

True, Burke uttered a most magnificent sentence in panegyric 
of this speech ; but it is equally true, that Burke was one of the 
most double-minded of mankind. He well knew what true oratory 
was, and we may see, even from the terms of the panegyric, that 
he was sneering at his friend's rhapsodies, while he was, to vulgar 
eyes, appearing to extol them ; or perhaps he might liave consid- 
ered them good enough for the place in which they were uttered, 
and thinking with due scorn of the auditory which turned coldly 
awaj from his own speeches, that are now considered models cf 
political eloquence^ and left him empty henches, while 

* "He went on refining, 

thought of eonvindng, while they thought of dining/' 

> 

might hard taken that method of conveying to them his feeling, 
that they were best addressed in a style which bears as much re- 

semblance to real eloquence as Britannia ware does to silver. 
As we passj we may remaik that |>aiiiament had^ about the date 
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of WaiTdn HastiDgs' trial, reached the Eenith of its spontixigH^lDb 
celebrity: had not Woe^&ll slipped in and introduced reporting, it 
is probable, that by this time it would haye been a debating soci- 
ety of as much fame, wisdom, and political honesty, as the Union 

at the Freemasons' Tnvern, or the defunct Kobin Hood. 

Now and then Sheridan's dramatic connection obliged hnn to 
follow the chip-trap of the day ; his Rpcecli on the mutiny of the 
2(ore is a case in point. All that Whiggery could do could not 
repress the buoyant exultation of the country over our naval 
triumphs. The navy was then, and may it ever be sol the £ito* 
rite of the nation. We were beating every flag of every country 
off the &oe of the waters ; and Dibdin, honored be his name I 
was the true Laureate of England. The theatre, of course, caught 
the infection, and sea-pieces, sea-songs, sea^usions, sea-charao- 
ters, were tlie order of the night. The manager of our greatest 
theatre could not avoid inhaling the maritime spirit, and Drury 
Lane prevailed over Brookt. The speecii on the Mutiny* wa«5 
pretty much the same, in tone and manner, like that which he 
afterward put into the mouth of liolla, and just as dramatic and 
calculated for the effect of the moment. We saw Pizarro not 
long ago^ and heard, with cold ears and languid attention, that 
address to the Peruvians, which wb remember in fimner days, era 

"Time had thinned our flowin*:^ hair, 
Aad bent us with his iron hand,'' 

huzzaing and encoring in all the fervor of our Anti-Gallicanism, 

when thundered forth ore rotundo by John Kegible, on whose like 
we never t^hall look again. We fear tliat the speech in Sheridan's 
other theatre would have sounded equally stale and unprofitable ; 
it was, however, well timed, and it drew a house. 

Nor should we dwell much upon his literature ; and least of idl 
should we search with pimping eye into his papers, thence ts 
draw forth the prima stamina of his thoughts, and to ezliilui the 
inside of his mental workshop. There is, however, one veiy curi- 
ous thing connected, with Sheridan's literary career. Heabsolutep * 
ly wrote nothing whatever for the last fifteen or sixteen yeiss Af 
his life ; for the last thirty the compositions he produced, fizearro^ 

* At the Nore.— M. 
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the Forty T/neves, were mere compilation?, and yet tUej ap- 
pear to have cost him no small labor, and are in the worst taste. 
As Wilson Crcrker says, in his Familiar Epistles, it would seem 
as if in his If^ter days he was determined to produce plays ex- 
actly on the models whicli in his youth he' had ridiculed in the 
Critic, His Rivalsy his School for Scandal^ his Duenna^ were 
the compositions of his boyhood ; hid maturer and declining years 
did not bring forth even a aquib worth recollecting. How is this ? 
God forgive us ! Bat the thought has often ^hed across our 
mind, that Sheridan's early pieces were not aU his own. We 
have so high an opinion of his integrity, that it would not be in 
the sliglitest degree impaired it* we Ibund our suspicions correct ; 
and it would give us rather a mort; favorable impression of his 
ingenuity. Let us, however, conclude our brief discussion upon 
old Oftener-if -need-he, by sav ing, that if we were comparatively 
silent upon the tigure he cut in parliament and the world of let- 
ters, we should be most eloquent and minute upon his convivial 
life, and with graphic pen describe some of those noctes eanmque 
Jhum at Mother Butler^s, (the Finish of days gone by,) where 
we chased away in his company the waning hours of morning 
over copious libations of brandy and water, and heard finom the 
lips of him, whom the jealousy of Moore depicts as a common- 
placer of his jests, more flashes of extemporary wit, more bursts 
of irresistible humor elicited by the moment, than would suflice to 
set up a score of such laborioiis pasquinaders as Tom Brown the 
younger. 

My son Tom comes next. We do not remember that Tom 
wrote any thing,* but he was a ])leasant fellow. The old man's 
speech in Covent Garden, when standing for Westminster, still 
rings in our cars — his declaration that he would rather be remem- 
beittd as the father of Tom Sheridan than as the author of the 
School for SoandaL This was only a dap-trap, as usual, and old 

* Wo may be mistaken in this. Since the aboTO was written, we have 
•Been in Lady Charlotte Campbell Bury'fs "Journal of the Heart," a poem 
by Tom Sheridan, on the loss of the Saldanha. Of this composition we can 
not approve : it is no g:rcat matter in itself ; ami it imitates Tom Campbell's 
*• Battle of tlio Baltic," in manner and rhythm, as basely as Tom CampbeU'a 
said Battle imkatea the Danish song "King Ghrittian : of which hffinafter. 
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% Stmj was maadlin moreover ; bnt there was somethlDg affecting 
in its way, in the allusion to Morai, the fiither of GatiL It was 
pleasantly versified by somebody whose name we forget; nor can 

we, for the lives of us, recollect the linco sutiiciently to venture to 
reprint them. We havn n vague reminiscence that the conciudiug 
verse was isomething as it the poet had said : 

" When yon see me, qaite done» laid all onto the tM», 
No longer comnumding the glad ha! hal ha I 
May some kind one exdaim, when no mora I am able, 
' There lies a good fellow — Tom Shenry's papa I' " 

Some of the ladies of the fiunily were literary — a Mrs. Lefanu, 
related, we fi>rget in what degree, writes novels, which we have 
heard are as good as those generally given to the world by A. K. 
Kewman ; and Tom's widow has lately published a novel, named 
^ Carwell, a tale of crime and sorrow." This book we have not 
read; but we understand it contains much matter aboui the inside 
of prisons, and displays some intimacy with the science of bill- 
drawing. The Literary Gazette reviewed it favorably ; we own, 
however, we were struck with the naivete ot the critic's wonder, 
how the fair author should have picked up her knowledge of such 
matters. Why, Jerdan, man, the lady was Dick Sheridan's 
daughter-in-law, and Tom Sheridan's wife. 

All this time we have been most nngracionsly suffering Mrs. 
Norton and her pretty poem, the ^ Undying One," to wait, as it 
were, in the ante-chamber; but she will forgive ns when she finds 
that we have been occupied in paying our respects to her ances- 
tors, in our usual ceremonious Ikshioa. JMrs. ^Norton's muse is of 
a much graver kind tlian any which dictated their works. The 
grand-dau^iiier ot old Sherry scarcely writes any thing but the 
deepest pathetic. She has here chosen no less a person than the 
Wandering Jew as her hero ; and as in Mr. Croly's Salathiel he 
is all eloquence and sublimity, so here, in the hands of Mrs. Nor- 
ton, he is all for love. In Mrs. Norton's hands indeed, it would be 
strange if any body could be otherwise. 

In the original story of the Wandering Jew, he is only a^b* 
bier ; but those who invented the tale lived before die time when 
ChiMe Harold, and the rest of that brotherhood, had j&amed the 
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ideal of heroes. He is no cobbler here, but a Bjronian of ihe 
purest pattern. 

"£Ee stiuidB before her now ; aod>who is he 
Into wboee ontspread Arms eonfidingly 
Sho flingg her fatrj self 1 Unlike the forms 
That woo and win a woman's lore — the stofms 

Of dov'j) contpndinr' passions :irp not seen 
Dai kcnint; the features wlicrc tiiey onco have been, 
Nor the bright \vorkin;_'S of a c:oncrnns sonl, 
Of fcelinf^ half concealed, exphiin the whole. 
Bat there is something words can not express— 
I A gloomy, deep, and qnieC fixedness ; 

A recklessness of all the blows oS fate— 
A brow untouched by love, nndimmcd by hate— 
As if, in all its stores of crime and caro, 
Earth held no snfferinq^ now for hhn to bear. 
Yes; all is passionless : the hollow check 

Those pale thin lips shall Tiever wreathe with srail^; 
E'en now, 'mid joy, unmoved and sad they speak 

In spite of all his Linda's winning wiles. 
Tet can we read, what all the rest denies, 

That he hath feelings of a mortal birth, 
^ In the wild lonow of those daik hfight eyes, 

Benton that form — his one dear link to earth. 
He loves, and he is loved ! then what avail 
The Bcomfal words which seek to brand with shame V 

He wanders over the world, as Mrs. Norton makes him in 

ceaseless grief ; but as Mrs. Norton makes him do, a very Don 
Juan among the girls. He falls in love withi one who was 

'* A light and lovely thing. 

Fair as the opening flower of early spring. 

The deep rose crimsoned in her laughing cheek. 

And her eyes seemed without the tongue to speak ; 

Those dark-blue glorious orbs I — oh ! summer skies 

Were nothing to the heaven of her eyes. 

And then she had a witching art 

To wile aU sadness from the heart ; 

WHd as the half-tamed gaxelle. 

She bounded over hill and dell. 

Breaking on you when alone 

With her sweet and silvery tone. 

Dancing to her pentle lute 

With her light and fairy foot ; 
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Or to our lone mocrin^r-plJioo 
Stealing; slow wiili gouUe pace. 
To hide among the feathery fern; 
And while waiting her xetom, ^ 
I wandered np and down for honii-— 
She started from amid the flowers. 
Wild, and fresh, and briglit as thc^, 
To wing again her sportive way." 

Edith dies of grief on finding that she has married the Wan- 
dering Jew — and he goes figlnirig in the cause of liberty — and 

on the field of battle meets a widow of the name ui Xaiila, sing- 
ing sadly over her slain husband: 

"My early and my only love, why silent dost thou lie, 
When heavy jzrief is in my heart, and tcar-di-ops in mine eye; 
I call. thee, hut thou answercst not, all lonely thou;;!! I be: 
Wilt thou not burst the bonds of sleep, and rise to couifort me ? 
Oh ! wake thee— wake thee from thy rest upon the tented field : 
This faithfltl breast shall be at once thy pillow and thy shield ; 
If thou hast doubted ^ tCi tnth and eonttofteg bejbre. 
Oh I wake dieo now, and It will strive ,to love thee even more," &c. &e. 

A short conrtship suffices, of course, to win over a lady who 
sings so much of her only love, and her undying; constancy. Mra. 
Norton puts into more lowing verse the old song of 

" Would yon court a fair widow of forty years," &e. 
88 follows : ' ' 

" And so H was^our teaifnl hearts did cling 
And twino together even in sorrowing; 
And toe becAme cm one — her orphan boy 

Lisped the word * Father/ as his dark eyes gazed, 
With their expressive glance of timid joy, 

Into my fiiec, half pleased and half amazed. 
And we. did dwell lot/el/ier, calmltf fond 
WUh oar own hoe, and not a wish beyond." 

This lady dies of a broken heart, because her husband is in 
<^ ceaseless woe,'' leaving him, however, a son, who, in due-time, 
gets married. 

He sets ont travelling again, and sees many scenes of life, some 
of which are beaatifully depicted, and at last he comes to Ireland, 
where 

" In the aatiimn time, 

By the broad Shannon's banks of beau^ rMming^" 
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he finds an Irish woman drowning her female infant to save itfrom 
djing, on which he rescaes the child, and adopts it. The conse- 
quence may be guessed. 

" That little outcast grew a hkf girl, 
A beaatiAili a most beloved one. 
There was a charm in every separate ettrl 
WhoBe rings of jet hang glistening in the son. 

Which warmed her marble brow. There was a grace 

rceuliar to herself, c'cn from the first : 
Shadows flTid ilioughtfulncss yon seemed to trace 

Upon that V)ro\v, and tlion :l ^ mi den burst 
Of bunuiiiess and luugiiKir spuikicd out, 
And spread their rays of joyfnlness abont," &c. &c. 

This, it appears, happened in the first year of legal memory—- 

" When the sacred remnant of my wretched race 
Gave En^riaiid's Richard gifts to let them be 
All umaolested in their misery." 

As she grows up, he recommends her a husband: 
"Answering, there came 

A deep, low tremulous sound, which thrilled my fiiame* 
A moment, that young form shrunk bac^ abashed 
At its own feelings ; and all yainly dashed 

The tear aside, which speedily returned 

To quench the cheek whero fleeting blushes bonl^d. 

A moment, while I sought her fears to stay. 

The timid giii in silence slirunk away — 

A moment, from my grasp her baud withdraw — 

A moment, hid her features from my vlew^ 

Then rising, sank with tears upon my breast, 

Her struggles and her love at once confessed." 

They live together very happily ; but it would seem as if the 
Irishwoman's fancy had infected liini ; for when lie reflects that 
Miriam (an odd Irish name) must die a natural death, it grieves 
him so much that lie murders her. He is tried — sentenced to be 
broken on the wheel — escapes by favor of a thunder-storm— is 
taken again — voted nan eoft^os^ and clapped in a madhouse^ 
where he is kept for a century. 

"Bays, months, and yean, rolled on, and I had been 
A prisons a eentuiy ; had seen 
Change after change among my keepers ; heard 
The sbiieks of new*made captiTcs," &c. 
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How he escapes is not mentioned, and at the beginning of the 
book we find him in love with Linda. Her he carries off in the 

manner of yuung Lochinvur, who came out of the west" from 
an expecting bridegroom. He gets her on board in Spain, we be- 
Heve and 

"Graceful as earth's most gentle daucrbters, 

That good ship sails throu^^h the gkaming spmy— 
Like a beautiful dream on the darkened waters, 
Till she anchors in KUIaIa bay." 

Afler the anchorage sad things occur. Isbal (the Wandering 
Jew) runs down the yessel containing Linda's brother and be- 
tn>thed — his own yessel catches fire — he rescues the lady with 
difficulty; bnt she dies immediately after, 

"And the Undying Ona ia left alone.'' 

The verses, as the specimens wc have quoted will show, arc 
very graceful and pretty, and the poem is full of fine passages. 
We must not blame a lady, and so handsome a lady too, for 
makings her Wandering Jew a lover. If he be exhibited in a 
higher ^ht of poetryi he must take another shape. How could 
an undying person continue to love a series of perishable beings 
with an affection that draws with it intense suffering for their re- 
moval? He m'ust'eoon haye become perfectly indifferent to the 
transitoiy cftatu w about him. The common picture which rep- 
resents the Jew an beiftg deeply religious, and abstracted from the 
ordinary cares and avocations of mankind, and moaning continu- 
ally for the extended duration of bis life, because of the continual 
temptations to sin, which abiding in the body necessarily exposes 
him to, is, after all, far inoie poetical, and capable of b^^ing deco- 
rated with the sterner graces of song, than the fine melodious rose- 
bud sorrowings of Mrs. Norton. 

The occasional verses at the end of the Undying One are in 
general charming. We cannot say that \re Mke Mrs.^ Norton's 
yun. Though she is of Irish breed, her song beginning *^ Wiroi- 
ikru then my beautiful jewdf" is not the potato. 

Farewell, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton 1 and we hope soon 
to hee you. again. 
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Gathek yd rose-buds while ye maj, 

Old Time Is still a-flying ; 
And tlus tame flower that smiles to4aj, 

To moffow may be dying. 

The glorious lamp of HeaTea, tiie San, 

Tlje higher he's a-gettinff, 
The sooner will his race be run. 
And nearer he's io setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are wanner; 

But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, bat ose yoar time, 

And while ye may, go marry; * 
For having lo?t hut once yoar prime. 
You may for ever tarry. 



IDBU LATOm BEDDITD1C 

IITTERPRETE OULIELMO M., 
JUBI8 CTUUSQUB DOCTO&B. 

BosASj dum possis, collige. 
Nam dto tempas ftigit; 

Horem, qui ridet hodie, 
Gfastiiia dies laget 

Qad altitks cobU lampas, Sol, 

Per sether nitens pergit, 
£d citius properat, edcpol, 
Ad mare, ubi m^^i. 

Peroptima juvciiias, dum 
In venis sanprnis tepet ; 

Sacc^t hot I i^jor, com 
Senecta pes obvspit. 

Nianc tibi est setatis floe, 
Nunc nuhc sine moift ; 

Sectaberis fort^ pueros 
FrostT^ si transit hora. 
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HORACE IN OTHER SHAPES. 

« To what base uses we retnni, Horatio 1" 
Lib. I. Carmen VII. 

Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, out Miti^lene, ^e. 

8oxB My lliat the air is much finer in Patia, 

Or pniF Naples in strains all as soft as iu soap; 
Odiers land in their journal the City Eternal, 

The Piftzr.a di Spagnn, tin' Corso, the Pope : — 
Some more waste their pennies in tuinhlcdown Venice 

Or beggarly Florence, where Burgherst* is queen ; 
And we've heard some dull villain bepraisinp of Milan. 

Some, like mulligatawny, are Btuck in Turin 
It me very much posides to find what's in Bmssels;— 

As for Spa or Liege, why that 's only a bam. 
Thnr taste is not much, sir, who, landing the Dnteh, sh'«* 

Speak well of that big'breecfaesed town, Amsterdam. 

I 'd as soon read Tom Roscoe, as sojonm in Moscow, 

Or in Petersburgh, frosty -faced home of the Czar; 
' And as for your Hamburgliers, and all other d— ^ bnighera, 

God keep ns from such cursed cattle afar. 
Let them prate of the Prater, while others so great are 

On Berlin, wliere Blucher I knew in old times ; 
Bat I vow unto you, Nick, that sooner than Munidk 

I 'd dwell in, I 'd listen to Lndwig's own rhymes. 

In jack'boots or pattens, away off to Athene 

Philhells and bluestockings, dear womgn I repiir ; 
While the Tnroophiles ramble to fiCahomet's StandDl, 

But, by Allah 1 — dear ftUow : <»*yon'll ile'er catch me there. 
As for Stockholm, in Sweden, (which Rndbedc thought Eden,) 

I 'd as lief go to Boulogne or Botany Bay 
He must be a Paj^an, who tbinks Copcnln^'-en 

A spot where a Christian could venture to stay. 



* Lord Bnigherst, then Eoglitb Ambassador.^M. 
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My head T 'm not troubling about dirty Dublin, 

Or Edinburgh city, small place in the north; 
The first iu tlie Liffey I'd pitch in a jifiy, 

T 'other village might fill some thin creek of the Eorth. 
To conclude — To Madrid, sir, iiEurewell do I bid, sir. 

And garlicky Ltobon, strong town of Migael;— 
So» on casting the tonr np of all parts of Eaiope» 

I oondnde for the sweet shady side of Ftsll HalL* 



* This light paiaphme, signed " Samnel Bogen/' hot by no means In tho 
style of *' the Intd^ the beau, the banker*' of Byron's satirical sqnib, was one 

of Maginn's earliest contributions to Fraser,— The last words ("The sweet 
shady side of Pall Mall"), have been often quoted, but so generally with 
iittlo knowledge of their paternity, that it mrsy scarcely be impertinent here 
to say that they occur in a poem written by the late Captain Charles Morris, 
one of the liveliest and best convivial Tory Writers of the last ccnturv 
Like Dr. Johnson, ho greatly preferred London to the country, and, iu a 
poem called The OmUest, defended tfaa;t predilection, by comparing city 
amnsMnents with mere country existence, and summing up, 

" In town let me live then, in town let me die ; 
For in truth T can 't relish the country, not L 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell. 
Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pali MallT' 

Moiris, who died in 183S, at the advanced age of ninety-three, aerred in tha 
Bfitidi army in America, prerions to the War of Ihdependmce. The acci- 
dent of WiUiam Htt having been fired at by a tninpike keeper at Wimble* 
don, for riding tbrougli the j^ate without paying, [ajler dinner,) in company 
wilhLord Chancellor Thurlow and Heniy Dandas, another Cabinet Minister, 
supplied Moms with subject for an amusing' ballad which he railed an 

American Song" — perluips on account of the local aj^pUcation of the mor- 
al in the last stanza : 

*' Solid men of Boston, banish strong potations ; 
Solid men of Boston, make no long orations ; 
Solid men of Boston, go to bed at sandown : 
And never lose yonr way, like the loggeriiead of London." 

The excellent advice in tlie second line has certainly not been talten by tho 
f " Solid men of Boston."— M. 
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Lib* nL Cabmen XIX. 

Do k't bother me with yonr old tales of Plnntai^flfMrt;, 

Your stories of Richard, or Ilarrj, or Ned, 
Greater nonsense than such, why, I can not imagine it — 

Wc have heard long ago what of Uiem caa be said. 
Come, tell me the place wliMie I'll get the best bottle, 
. The Btrongost ot tamble»» the mfldest segars. 
Or where I *d most duncee of irettiDg my throttle 

By the fire of a Mend, when the eoppen are ecaroe. 

I call for a bumper — here, waiter, clean glasses ! — 

Here 's the moon, or the stars, or whatever yon please - 
"i'oui health, Jack-Molrooney ; so, off with ' the lasses'* 

Why, thirty jngs more we'd demolish with ease. 
Let the poet> Ctod help him 1—1 see he 'a half mussy^ 

Take no more tiian June tumblers, tliat's one less than tea; 
And those who 'to a fancy to shy getting boozy, 

Should not ventore much forther than twice that again. 

So ho! What's the matter? Let kick up a riot. ' 

Here, piper 1 you ruiBan, come blow us a jig 
3Do yon think> for a moment, I mean to be qniett 

If I do, may M Scratch mn away with my wig I 
Make a row I pnsh the bottle 1 whoq>, shontylioys, and caper. 

Why the denee shonld.I not raise a tumult and roar? 
The neighbors, yon say, will look sulky and vapor. 

And so will the pretty young doxy next floor; — 
What ? old fellow's frieiid i Pish ! Tom, hero is the lady, 

Black-haired and black-eyed, you 've been courting 80 long. 
As for me — fill the glass for the dear Widow Brady 

Whose threfr htindred a year wakes yoor Monsterman's song.* 



* This lyrical translation was affiliated on, or ratiier signed by, the re* 
aonbtable «Moigan O'Doherfy."— M. 
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SPECIMENS OP A TRANSLATION INTO 

LATIJS^ OF "THE BEGGAR'S OPEllA" 

[Some years ago it was propoied, at a veiy pleasant parly near the 1»nk8 
of the Thames^it is not neceBsaiy to say who composed it, but those who 
can decipher what is meant by the initials T. E. H., J. 8,, J. W. C, will 
allow that it comprised some of tlie most witty and a^eable people in Lon- 
don.* — to write a variorum commentary, in the manner of Malone's 
" Shakespeare," on the *' Beggar's Opera." One critic was to perform the 
part of Warhurton, another of Johnson, a tliird of Farmer, and so on. 
Part pi the jest was to consist in proving that Guy imitated the ancient clas- 
sics Tery palpably ; — somtthing of tbe kind is often done by the Sbakespeai^ 
San commentators, (see note on "the sea of tronbles/'' in Hamlet, and a 
thousand other places ;) and as it wonld be rather difficult to Jlnd Angostaa 
authorities fur the songs of the "Beggar's Opera," I was engaged to maJcA 
them. The four following scraps of doggrel Latin were part of these origi- 
nttl$. Nothing further was done toward completing the commentaij.— W. M.] 

I. I. 

PEACHUM. PEAClIUxMIUS. 

Thkougii all the employments of life Vit^ cuncta negotia per, 

Each neighbor abuses his broths; Homo hominem semper inftmat, 

Whore and rogue they call husband Fur et scortnm sunt uxor et vir, 

and wife ; [other. Are artem lacessere amat. 

All professions be-rogue one an- Elamen hostis cansidici fit, 

The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, Causidicus flaminem Isedi^ 

The lawyer bc-knavcs the divine, "FA senator, excelsns quod sit, 

And the statesman becaa&e he's so Probum aequd ac me sese credit* 
great, [mine. 

Thinks his trade is as honest as 

...... . ■ — * 111 I II ■■ ■! I 

• Theodore Edward Hook, James Smith (of " Rejected Addresses" fhme), 
and John Wilson Croker, are the persons initialed here. It is probable diat 

tliis trifle suggested to Father Mahony the idea, afterward elaborated in the 
" Beliqnes of Father Prout/' of assuming that the most popular modem po- 
etry was only imitated, translated, or paraphrfised , from the ancient classics. 
I would draw attention to the closeness of Maj^iim's Latin vei-sions of Her- 
rick and of Gay. He geaerally gives the exact rhythm of the verses. — ^M. 
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yiLCB. 

'Tis woman fhat Bednoes all numkiisd ; 
B7 her we first were taitf^t the 

wheedling arts ; 
Her very eyes can cheat : when most 
she is kind, [hearts. 
She tricks us of our money, with our 
i'oi- her, like wolves by night, we roam 
for prey, [her charms ; 

And practise evezy fiaud to bribe 
Vox Baits of lort, like law» are won 
by pay, [arms. 
And beauty mnst be fee'd into our 

III. 

MBS. PEACHUM. 

O Folly, you might have toyed and 

kissed : [on. 
By keeping men off, yon keep them 

POLLT. 

But ho so teazed me. 
And he so pleased me, 
What I did you must iiuve done. 

IV. 

CAPTAIir XACHBATH. 

Pretty Tolly, say. 
When I was away, 
Did your fiuicy never stray 
To some newer Isverl 

POLLT. 

Without disguise, 
Heaving si^hs, 
Doating eyes. 
My oonstant heart discover* 
Fondly let me loll 1 

OAPTAIK MAOHBATH. 

O pretty, pretty PoD! 



U. 

FILCHirfl. 

Obrmmpit viros fosmina illos, hos<— 
Artes ftUendi mnlier prima docet ; 
En! oculi frandant! Uandnla edm 

nos, 

As?7)icit, cordi et crumenac nocet. 
Hanc propter noctu rapimus lupi ceu, 
llanc propter omuiii fraos et scelus 
fit; 

Yenns nt Themis est venalis, hen t 
Nnnqnafti ni empta intra brachis it> 



ITT. 

T)0>nyrx peachumia. 

Nisi jocus dcdisses et oscula nil — 
Pelie viros, A, PoUa, redibnnt ad nos, 

POLLA PEACHUMIA. 

Sed sic sollicitavit, 

Et sic basiavit, 
Quod feci, u luuLres ! fecissetis et vos. 

IV, 

XAORBATHIVS CBNTVBIO. 

Pulchra PoUa, die. 
Cum non essem h!c^ 
An mansisti sic 
Fidelia-^n mntlstif 

FOLIA PBAOBUItlA. 

Nil celem te, 
Adeshss 
Snspiriaqne 
Bespondeant qnod loglati. 
Amplectere mi sol. 

VACBXATHZUB OBXTTUStO. 

0 pnlchra, pnlcbra Poll I 
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MAGINN ON MACAULAY* 

Tboiu.8 Babington Magaulay is a barrister, a oommission* 
er of baokmptsy and member of Parliament for CSalne. He is 
the son of Zachaiy Macaylaf, of Sierra Leone notoriety; and 
every act of Thomaf '» life ptoved him to be the hopeftd and worthy 
heir to all the fathcn^s Tirtnes. He is the godson of Mr. Babfaig- 
ton, of the firm of Macaulay, Babington, and Co., the African 
traders, and the protegi of Henry lirougliam, Esq. — is a member 
of lioodle's — a spouter at the Freemasoiis' Tavern, and at the 
Anti-slavery meetinj^s — and i?, moreover, the identical young 
gentleman of whom Mr. William Wilberforce, in a fit of, no doubt, 
prophetic inspiration, said that, as it was well understood that, in 
the economy of Providence, mighty and fitting instraments were 
raised, in all times of emergency, for the accompliabments of 

* As a foir specimen of Maginn's "slaahing" criticism, I give this paper 
— part of a personal attack, purporting to be a critical notice, of an article 

in No. TOO of the Edinburrih Review, upon Southcj's "Progress and Pros- 
pects in Society/' attributed to Mr. Macaulay. The paper by Maginn ap- 
peared in /''ms'^r for June, 1830, immediately after Macauhiy had made his 
earliest displays lu Pariianient, as member for Lord Lansdownc's pocket- 
borough of Cable. The able artiele on Milton, with which he broke ground 
in the Edmhurgh Renew, appeai«d in 1826, when Macaulay was 26 years oM. 
It is carious to see, a qoarler of a century having elapsed between the first 
appeannoe of Maginn's abase of Macaolay and its present repabUcatiott, 
how completely wrong the writer was in idmost every particular. Harsh 
criticism such as tliis, emanating from party prejudice, (for Maginn certainly 
had no por.90}irr,' fpplirifj against M;u'nu1f\y,) was considered perfectly legiti- 
mate in England, liuntif^ the gicat party striiLr[rlc between the Whig and 
Tory factions. Nor luive we improved in huer tunes — ^as witness the abu- 
sive personalities in tiie Edinburgh Review and The Times, so recently as 
185S, on Mr. Disraeli. — M. 
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Qad^i pmpoipSy ao^ in Uie talkative stripling before liim he beheld 
the destinelk agent, under God's blessing, to inffict ehastisement 
on the colonlBIs and the pro-slaTeiy incaniate demons. At an 

early age, Mr. Thomas Babington Macaiilay receiTed the nidi- 
ments of polite education — at so eafly an age, indeed, that his 
infantine mt inory not liuviii^^ siiflTieient power for tenacity and re- 
tention, the })oIiteness of the education has escaped — the esgcntial 
spirit, as it were, has evaporated, ascended, aiid mixed itself with 
the element of air, leaving a thick sediment of slime behind, which 
has given birth to three insufferable reptiles, that lead a noisy life 
in Mr. Thomas Maeaulaj's Toided receptacle of polite education, 
^ ff. sophism, charlatanism, and impertinenoe. It ^pertmns not 
to Mr. Thomas Babington Macanlaj to owH to the troth of 

"Ingennat dl^ieiMe 0idlter artes 
Emollit mocies, noe Bitiit esse finoe.'' 

instead of inffemuntSy it were written inffmiom arts, it would ^ 
have been nearer the mark. However that may be — let us finish 

as much of the gentleman's biogiaphy as we intend to give. He 
vias sent to Carabridge, made himself conspicuous i'ov his classical 
attainment-: — spouted, ranted, and raved himself into a reputation 
for what, vtUgdy is called the ffifi of (exemplified in its 

trae colors at the Leicester election, where he had not one word 
to say against the matter-of-fact and prosing Sergeant Goulbouin) 
— became the hope of the Bronghamites and Whig% and, at the 
member for Winchelsea^s recommendation, wrote sundiy artides 
fat the Bdiniburgk Review ; amongst which was one, in Na 91 of 
that journal, ''On the present Adminis^tion."* For this pro* 
ductiun, had Mr. Thomas Babington Macuukiy been rightly served 
he would have been instantly kicked out of all respectable society 
(on account of th(i red-hot demoniacal spirit which it manifests) — 
bat society was sluggish about its honor, and Mr. Thomas Babing- 

* This article, not xoclnded in Macaulaj's own collection of his Miscella« 

neons "Writings, appeared in the Edinburgh Rcviexr, for January, 1827, but 
(with a Fcqncl on the State of Parties, nine months later) has been pre- 
served as an appropriate introdnction, in the edition of Macaulaj's speeches, 
pnblished by Mr. Bedfield, of New York.— H. 

8 
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ton Macaulay is now the actual member in St. Stej|[xen's for tbe 
immaculate and free-voting borough of Calne. 

When Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay commenced his series 
of contributions to the Edinhurg Review^ the " Sapphire and 
blue" was fast drivelling isto its dotage. Its ancient spirit had 
evaporated — its youthful ^t, from over-indulgence and dissipa- 
tion, had fellen into a state of emasculation — its empire, was tot- 
tering, its circulation was fast drawing in its horns of extended 
glory. Sydney Smith had grown too fat^ too rubicund, and too 
well satisfied with the good things of this world — more especially 
since he became a pluralist; — Sir James ^lackintosh had used 
60 liequently liis carol ully-collected store of international law, 
philosophy of history, and metaphysical sweepings from the late 
Professor Stewart's library, that he coukl u?e them no longer 
without raising against his own sagacious person a universal 
horse-laiipjh ; — Mr. Henry Brougliam liad become an empty law- 
yer and a talkative member of the House of Commons ; so that what- 
» ever he wrote for my Oreat' Grandmother* smacked of the 
emptiness of the one and the frothiness of the other, and there- 
fore was utterly unreadable, because it wanted consistency and 
novelty; — Francissimus Jeffrey himself candidly confessed that 
he was utterly drained of all his good things — had lost all Ms 
etfervescencc and wit — had become like that little plaything 
which pyroiuachiaists sell to little children, called a Catherine's 
wheel, after it has 1j i kt d through its gyrations and spent its 
every spark of sputtering and sulphureous com})ound. In this 
state wa=? the Mdinhurgh when Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay 
wrote his initiatory article for the journal ; immediately on the 
appearance of which, whigs, liberals and radicals, Cantabs and an* 
ti-colonists, saints, and the papers of all descriptions under the in- 
fluence of their respective parties, lauded the young gentleman to * 
the seventh heavens as a second Daniel come to judgment" 

But the Whigs are wise in theur generation. They assist one 
another, and boast of on^ another's achievements. Inconceivable 
is the cackle and row on the birth of a AVhii'linsr: — When he 
gives his first squeal, there is an exr»ression of bois(ei'ous merri- 
ment — of robust jollificatiuii : — When he first cocks his youth- 
ful eye with a kaowmg leer at any remarkable object^ there is a 
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dapping of hands, and shouts of Maumdic glorificatioii^-^WheB 
he acoeDts the first syllables of the vernacular, the amazed listea- 
ers exclaim, Behold a wonder T — When he goes to sohool, thej 
promise their doating Hearts that a Phoenix is in the act of gene- 
ration : — When he enters ooUege, lie fl to turn out, even as it was 
assured unto the simple youth of Oviedo, the Eighth Wonder of 
llic World: — When he is introduced into public lite, he is to be- 
come as the Pillar of Fire amidst the surrounding darkness, to 
comtbrt the hearts and nuide the errant foul>t(^^p^ ol" the benighted 
Israelitish multituiic of Whigs and Liberals, and their open- 
mouthed and hungry retinue of trimmers and shufflers. ' The cou- 
'sequence is, that whenever this illuminato gentleman makes his 

appearance in public, he is hailed by his party with load greets 
ings of 

"Dii imniortiiles, homini homo quid j^wstat stulto intfiiiigeiis 
Quid interest 1" 

meaning thereby, that the wisdom of the whole world is as dust 

in the scale when poised against the wisdom of this fresh, full- 
fledged, seif-ini{)ortaiiL Whirling. 

Pushed early mi > publie lil'e, with the eyes of all his party — 
of his parents, and kinsmen, and friends, and patrons, and eoili^ge 
and university, fixed upon him, and watchful of his every move- 
ment, the young Whig begins, after the fashion of a green ban- 
tam-cock, to settle his feathers into neat order, to arch his neck^ 
to erect his crest, to outspread his wings, to strengthen the wirj 
sinews of his bandy legs to their utmost power of tension, in 
order to attain the liighest point of altitude, and gain an imposing 
attitude, ere he gives the shrill crowing cock-ardoodle*4o note of de- 
fiance to all his feathered opponents of the barn-yard. And, then, 
• the ph(cnix-Whig commences butting against this man, tilting 
against the second man, boxing with the third man, bullying the 
fourth man, bragging over the fifth man, and vituperating and scoun- 
drelising ihe sixth man, merely to satisfy the spectators on his side 
that his courage has not subsided from its fullness of measure, that his 
heart is stout and unflinching, and that, like Diomed, lie is ever ready 
and impetuous in action. Thus has Mr. Thomas Babington Maisau- 
lay acted ; but has he thereby extended the cirde of his reputation in 
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the world? Alas I for the fatOity of hnman expectations — he is 
never, saye by the few who know him personally, even mentioned 
by name \ and though he was cheered by his own set in the House 
of Commons on the night of his inauguratory speech ; still, who 
remembers that inauguratory speech,* or Mr. Thomas Babington 
]^Iacauky's exhibition on that, to him, "^o memorable an occasion ? 
Who quotes (excopt alvvavfci his own immediate set) his articles on 
the Utilitarian school in the Edinbargh Review^ saving only to 
lauL^h at the scjphisms and abortions of wit with which they over- 
llow? Who talks of his concoctions on Dryderiy Milton, or even 
Machiavetli, the l)est of all his productions, though shining with 
foreign and borrowed light? l?he man of genius or talent, and 
the charlatan or man of mere pretension, proceed inverBcly as re-* 
gards the relation of one with the other. The first, because his 
sense tells him not to aUmpt too much until the iullness of his 
destined 'strength is attained, commences his career of life and 
literature cautiously; and moderately, and modestly; the conse- 
quence is, that each successive effort adds to his powers, and pro- 
gressively fortifies his efficiency, until in the end he bursts forth a 
luminary of unr xceptionable brilliancy. The second, big with 
the idea of that self- importance which from liis earliest years is 
dunned into his ear, is hot and eager to do something to place his 
name amongst the preeminent individuals of his age and country ; 
like the son of Peleus, he is for early fame, though an early grave 
should be his mortal consummation; like that same Homeric hero 
he is 

" Impiger — iracimdus — incxorabilis — acor," 

and he commences his feats with an improvident energy, and 
generally sinks exhausted before his more prudential and temper* 

ate antagonist. A young man, though possessed of the most 

* This speech, advocating the removal of the civil disabilities under which, 
diffxracefully for Eugland, the Jews continue to 6uftcr, was spoken in the 
House of Commons on April 5, 1830, and so far from being a failure or an 
"Exlubition/' was well reoeiTed, and honored with a special eology, by 8ir 
Jame« Mackintoshy on the same evening. It displayed common sense as 
well as brilliant rhetoric— a rare combination in "a maiden speech." But 
Macaulay, long before that, had been one of the crack speakers of the Union 
debating dub in the University of Cambridge. — i/L, 
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rDbufit oonstitotioii, oan not plunge at once into the hottest dissipa- 
tion without falMng an early martyr to his excesses. To speak 
only of his feats of drinking, without a word on other indnlgenoes, 
he ma V. hy reliance on his strength of stomach and soundness of 
Inngs, begin by being a Jbur-bottle man. Will he long continue 
so ? Should he be mad ouough to hold on in his course of inebri- 
ety, ere the years of his spring of manhood have been numbered, 
he will lose the physical energies of a man, waste away to a pal- 
lid, tottering anatomy, his mental vigor will be ppeedily exhausted, 
he will dwindle into a poor, crazy, chattering idiot, and sink with- 
out being perceived into the grave, but too long hankering after 
its emasculated and puny prey. In this argument the mind will 
afford a fitting parallel to the body ; and for this reason the very 
thought of an early reputation is to he eschewed. Of all this we, 
unfortunately, have too many instances on record ; and, notwith* 
standing oar political and otiber hostility to Mr. Thomas Babmg* 
ton Macaulay, we shall sincerely regret if his name is to^be added 
to the gloomy list of those who, although they in their first hours 
of existence shed around them an extraordinary brilliancy, yet 
very speedily — 

«• Like the Lost Pleiad, annk to rise no more/' 

Mr. Thomas iiabms^ton .Macaulay has acted inc iiiiiously and 
without foresight ; yet two remarkable instances hung immediately 
before him, which he was constrained to see, and which might 
have served him for beacons whereby to guide his own course, had 
he not been actuated by that headstrong vanity and all-engrossing 
conceit which, alas I have ever been the characteristics of his race. 
The first was in Mr. Henry Brougham, who, when he began his 
political life, dashed at every thing like an ill*trained whelp, and, 
at one time, by his all-meddling spirit, sunk so low in oonmnon es- 
timation, as absolutely to become a subject for laughter and jeers ; 
but who, when he had grown more wary, piloted his way with 
such regard for character, that he at length stood fortli as the 
leader of his own party in St* Stephen's. The second was in Mr, 
Macaulay 's patron, Lord Lansdowne, who, as Lord Henry Petty, 
promised to win <rolden opinions of ail men during the whole 
course of his life ; but behold his reputation has fiown aMt, like 
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other simalar triviai things of this world, to find a resting<^lafie in 
that ^ limbo broad and large," of which such pleasant mention is 
made in the pages of the Paradise Last After these warnings, 
the enacting a more considerate part was a matter of some mo- 
ment to Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay : — but the ancient sin 
of Ilia tribe was too strong for resistance. — He does not seem to 
be senfJible that his powers liave been diminishing in real value — 
and no friend or adviser ha- b' i ii near to give him a-surance thaly 
for originahtj, point, vigor, and promise, nothing has exceeded— 
nay, nothing has, within a hundred degrees, approximated to — 
what he wrote as a' literary freshman for Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine. 

Wonld that this freshman had been well advised and persuaded 
of the &ct, or that, by some memorable circnmstanoe, he had been 
early taught to take heed of the silly adulations of his iather^s 
clerks and dependents, and of that blind partiality of friends 

which swills youthful vanity generally, and which swilled it most 
cgregiously in the particular instance of ]Mr. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. lie would then have cut a more respectable tignre, 
because his aim would have been more moderate, his purposes 
less assuming, his inferiority of strength, resulting from original 
mal-conformation of parts, less apparent But, alas for him ! it 
has been otherwise. Proud of the strength which he has bfeen 
told he possesses, he has run a-tilt at every thing with which he 
has ever met If there is one object held in great regard— no 
matter by what sect or party — against that most especially has he 
bent his aim, to bring it down from the **h}gh top-gallant of its 
pride." If there is one man more reverenced than another — it 
signifies little of what party, save his oum — (for of the great man 
of his own party he has ever been the humble lackey and adept) 
—he has attacked him tooth and nail, in the hope of an easy vic- 
tory. Alack tor the im})ul-es of silly vanity ! he was miserably 
defeated by Mr. Mill in the " Greatest Happiness" controversy, 
though we do not know whether Mr. Sonthey will consider it 
worth his trouble to answer the gentleman's insolence : we rather 
think, however, that he will not : it were, if he did so, waste of 
time, whichi we know, the Laureate values too highly to throw 
away on such unimportant trifles. The true knight would couch 
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lance, or take buckler and shield, perchance, against the rampant 
lion ; but will, without movement, allow the puppy-dog to bark at 
his figure, or even defile bis person with those tricks with which 
petulant puppy-dogs are wont to soil more majestic creatares than 
their puny selves. In his conduct, then, not only in matters which 
have excited his abusive Unities, bat even where he has been 
induced to praise, the gentleman in question has become too great ^ 
a nuisance to be endured : 

" Tristias haad illo monstram, nec ssBvior ulla 
Pestis, et ira Deum S^giis sede extulit undis," &c. 

This being the case, it is time that the pernicious influence of the 
gentleman j^hould be forced into abatement. 

The l.ist display of the Cantab's prowess is in the 100th Kum« 
ber of the " Sapphire and Blue,'' and in the second since the ac- 
cession to the Editorial Chair, of ^lacveius Napierius Naso. It 
purports to be a review of Mr. Southey's admirable volumes on 
T%e Progress and Prospects of Society, 

We have filled up more pages than we intended with our obse> 
vations on the quackery of this precious Theban. It is in the nap 
tnre of true Quackery to exhibit monstrous inconsistencies in con- 
duct. Thus has it happened to Mr. Thoma-^ r>abiii<iton INIacaulay. 
His father " consorts" with Mr. Wm. Wilberfurce, and i> allowed 
at all hands (indeed the old gentleman boast?? of it) to be a r^aint 
of the i'lvst magnitude. The son, too, would <Uo\v himself, by his 
spoutings, and declamations, and political faitli, to be his lather's . 
companion in the career of boliness. Now, surely, the hrst axiom 
of the s^ct of which both tlie old and the young man arc mem- 
bers, ought to be, that without religion (let them qualify it as they 
may) social existence can not be carried onward. But the latitu- 
dinarian principles and opinions of the son, as expounded in the 
article on Mr. Southey's volumes, would go to prove that religion 
is not essential to social existence. Surely, if he would be thought 
sincere in the ikfth of the Saints, and, notwithstanding his- own 
sceptical opinions, he ought to have written up, instead of attempt- 
ing to write down, the necessity of a state religion — since, and 
layin.ir n-^ide all erude theories, tiie ellieacy of religion o^^er soeiety 
has bt^eii tried and proved, over and over i^ain, t^^n thousand 
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times, to be roost beneficial. But Mr. Thomas Babington Macan- 
lay is a quack and a pseudo-philosopher, and aooordinglj, no two 
of his opinions or actions will be found to tallj or coincide. 

But why should he have singled out Mr. Southey for his fierce 
and foul Titnperation ? No one can impugn the harmless tenure 
of Mr. Southey*8 life, or his retiring nature (particularly since he 
refused a seat in that very sapient assembly, of whicli Mr. i\la- 
caulay is fo bright and }>articular a star), or the sinc«'rity of his 
faith, or his earnest wish to further improvement of his iellow- 
creatures, or the soundness of his scholarship. Now, for any, or 
all these reason?, however Mr. Macaulay may differ from the 
Laureate, surely the latter, if the CSantab be a sainti or even a 
Christian, deserves respectful consideration and fiur usage, to say 
nothing of love, charity, mercy, and forbearance — qualities which, 
by theur beauty of conduct on all occasions, the saints have Idenii* 
fied with themselves. But his false reasonings and low abuse 
oi' the Laureate prove Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay to be no 
whit better than the general run of his sinful fellow-creatures. 
The Laureate has made for himself a fair reputation — the Cniuab 
has made lor himself no reputation at all for any thing fair or 
manly — the moral beggar, therefore, hates his richer neip^libor, 
and that hatred is manifested in the exquisite piece of criUcism, 
the beauties of which we have done all that in us lay to show 
forth to the admiration of an enraptured worlds— Well liast thou 
epc^en, O son of Lains!— « 

, 12 wXovrtp ««t TVpnuH, cat rcj(gM| rtXfH 
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riiiLOSUPHY OF LAUGHTJIR. 

If we may expreaB our opinion, we think that the great vae 
and object (ji laughing is that we maj ei^joj onrselTes, and com- 
mnnicate enjojment to others* Laughter is a healthy exercise* 
It shakes the ^ system, disperses the morbid humors, eztinguishea 
envy, annihilates the spleen, puts the blue devils to flight, and 
spreads summer and sunshine, and cordiality, wherever it appears. 
To " laugh and grow iciscy' to " laugh and grow faf,'' are little 
more than synouymes. To all, therefore, who do not wisli to re- 
main in ignorance — to all who do not wish they were "a little 
tbixmer," we recommend a loud, a hearty, a continuous roar. De- 
mocritus, the laughing philosopher (ysXaaivog)^ was one of the 
wisest of men. He lived laughing for a hundred years, and then 
died unlamenting. What misanthrope or Megrim of modem tunes 
can do as much ? Are all ihe grim affectations of (MUde Mxrbld 
worth an ounce of laughter ? Not a gi ain I They do good to no 
one. They are " entertainment^ neither "for man nor beasts'* 
They make us lean, stupid, imgratefuL Shakespeare was iLe 
merriest of men; and he was the wisest. He laughed when he 
held the gallant's horses at the playhouse door, and saw them so 
"trimly dressed," and "perfumed like milliners." He laughed 
with Falstaff, (" old Jack Falstaff !") with Mercutio, with Bir(m, 
with Beatrice, with Eosaiind, with Benedict. He laughed at 
Pistol's swaggering^ at the red nose of Bardolph, at the gabble of 
Justice Shallow, at Slender, and Glendower, and Malvolio; at 
Froth, and Francis, and Bottom, and Wart, and Mouldy, and a 
0 hundred others. Nay, doubtless, he laughed also when ^he hirtl 
iiiiibhed Lear — (that mighty tragedy, to which alone there is no 
rival iu letters,) and thought — and knew that he had achieved a 
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thing, of which paBt ages could afibrd no parallel, and which future 
times must struggle in vain to exceL 

Great men and wise have loTed laughter. The vain, the 
igporanty and the unciyilized alone have dreaded or despised iL 
Let 08 imitate the wise where we may. Let our Christmas ]angh 
echo tiU Valentine's day ; otir laugh of St Valentine till the first 
of April ; our April humor till May day, and our May merriment 
till Midsummer. And so let us on, from holiday to holiday, 
philo5ophei>v in laughter at least, till, at the expiration of our cen- 
tury, we die the death of old Dcmocritus, cheeiful, hopeful, and 
contented : surrounded by many a friend, but without an enemy ; 
and remembered prinei[)ally because we have never, either in life 
or deaths given pain for a moment to any one that lived 1 
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THE POLITICS OF ISSl. 

BY W. HOLM£S, £8Q. M. P. FOR HASLEMEBE.* 

"And Holmes whose name shall live in epic song. 
While music nambcrs, or while yerse has feet." 

"Holmes, the Achates of obnxhal's fight. 

Who first bewitched our eyes with guinea gold; 
As once Old Cato, in the Romaii's sight, ' 
The tempting fruit of Afric did unfold." 

Dbydsx, Annus MirabUis, cbuuj. cizxiy. 

At the Union the other night, Old CATof lamented as 
follows : — 

"As for this country, tliere is no use in saying anytliinsr more 
about it, because it is scudding to the infernal regions with a lair 
gale of wind to its tail. To men who know the world, nothing 
can be more preposterous than what I see going on all around me* 

*^ There was Lord Liyerpool — no more sense than a tamip — 
God rest his sonl I as the Papists say. There was he, and he 
kept the country together. What I mean by the oountiy are' the 
people who are paid by the country, for as to the rest who cares a 
brass ftrtMng about M«mf I know /never did. There we 
were, snug and oily, all together, safe from the wind. Xow and 
then old Burdett would get up a cross, to amuse the plebeians 
and secure him his election, and give its the opportunity of floor- 

* This apparently careless, rambling, whiskey-aad-water papw eontains so 

oorrect a resume of British politics during the four years between Lord Liver- 

pool*s ministry and the Whi^ rule of 1831 (the time of the Reform bill excite- 
ment) that I am tempted to include it in this collection. Though affiliated 
on Holmes, the T017 whipper-in, it smacks strongly of Maginn's own after- 
dinner talk. — M. 
t A name taken from the Annus Mirabilis. 
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ing him as per preTious agreement; or Hume might fight about 
threepence bal^nny matters, in which, if he made a blunder the 
dse of a half-farthing, we had our jokers readj to cut him up. 
JHauolI how droU we used to he at reading all the funny things 

that were put into print against Joe ! And there was old Tier- 

u^y — honest old Tieniey ! — a raan who knew what was what. 
He opposed in a tender arid nice manner, because being a sensible 
and well-trained old veteran as lie wejs, he had always his eye 
cocked upon getting into place, and would have soomed to do the 
dirty thing of cutting down the emoluments. 

"To be sure, we had Brougham, every now and then — the 
Lord Brougham and Vaux, as they call the fisllow now-apdaya— 
as bitter as soot, and especially angry and cantankerous when he 
saw no chance of his getting a silk gown.* Bo him justice, he 
basted us now and then in a pretty way enough — but Lord help 
the man ! what was the consequence ? who cared a tenpenny about 
it? We were sure of the King, George the Fourth — an honest, 
well-meaning, fat old gentleman as ever was. Lord Eldon had 
the Lords tight under his claw. In those days, the Bishops dared 
not bud ire. not they — the beautiful bench that they are — and we 
had Canning in the Commons, who kept Brougham at bay. So 
he might twist his nose into as many shapes as ]Matthews twists 
his mouth — and we did not mind. He made his speech — I 
whipped in the animals — and there was an end of the business* 
He was always dead beat. 

As for Lord Althorp, who is now ChanceUor of the Exchequer, 
(and a neat hand he makes of it,) why in those times nobody ever 
heard of his name. Johnny Russell, the Pa3rmaster of the For^ 
ces, and the Grand Master of Reform — was no great shakes 
among us. Jemmy Graluuu, who made the seasonable explana- 
tion to O' Gorman Maiioii, was a schoolboy — and Husk} ,t my old 
friend, to do you justice, thoufrh an unfortunate accident took you 
off at the most particular oi minutes, you settled the political 

*In the EngUsh and liisli courts (but not in Scotland) the more eminent 
lawyers are made Queen's Counsel, the ollicial badge of which dignity is a 
aiUc gown, all other barristers wearing stujf. — M. 

t William Hnskisson, killed at the opening of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railfoad> in the aatumn of I630.->M. 
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eoonomifitB to the rest of ns. Apropos cf iJiat — I remember 
one of the pack, I belieye it was Poolett Thompsoiiy the Bhij^ 
chandler,* asked me one night if I knew " what was Rent ?* ** Not 

practically," said I, do you ?" Un wliich there was a laugh, and 
the Right lluiiorable Mr. Ilemp-and-TaUow was floored. 

**'Well, T.ord Liverpool dropp<?(i down in a fit — and what was 
to be done liieii ? The Duke shammed opposition — the old Chan- 
cellor did it in earnest — Peel sneaked after the Duke — old 
Bathurst and Melville thought they would have been turned nut 
if they did not resign, and therefore made off as a well-bred dog 
does when he is gomg to be kicked down stairs. — My cousin 
Westmoreland^ who was only forty years in the cabinet, flattered 
himself that he would be brought in again before three months 
were 0Ter-*>and Lord Hsnowby levanted because he was tired 
of the concern, and could not get any more places for his people. 
Did /resign? No I — But the word brings salt tears into my 
eyes when I think of what has been my fate since. What is it 
now to me that 1 escaped in 1827, when the heavy lot tell upon 
me in 1830. 

^Canning came in. What happened in the ministry I now 
lbrget» except that he bullied George Dawson in famous good 
style, and made George hold his tongue. I served him faithfully, 
because it was agreeable to my conscience, as he declared he was 
against Beform in Parliament, and the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and vowed that he never would make Emanci- 
pation a Cabinet question. Therefore I drank the " glorious mem* 
ory" in peace, and thonged it for Canning, despising Dawson very 
much, and listening with great delight to Joim Croker*s jokes 
agairi-t P^'el, which said P< f l u-fd at that time to cut my respect- 
ed countryman, declaring liim a man of great dishonor and mean 
duplicity ; two matters of which Sir Robert Peel ought to be a 
very accurate judge. 

*^ Canning died of the newspapers, or else eating too much with- 
out x4fl|tening it, and Frederick Bobinson reigned in his stead* 
The Big — I mean George IV^ — gave him the title of Yiseount 
Goderiqb by patent, and that of Goose Goody in private conver- 

♦ Ponlett Thompson, afan ward Govcraor-Geueral of Canada (aud Lord 
Sydenham), wa^s oii<^iuaLly a merchant in the liussian trade.— M. 
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Bfttioii. Lucky for me it was that no Parliament eat daring 
Gooeej^B admiiufltration. There was a Bham fi^t between Hos^ 
and Henries which, hj proper cnltiyation, was made into a good 
enough quarrel fbit blowing up poor Goosey's cabinet and the 
■Duke-^my gracious master — returned as Premier. 

**Well, said I, 7ioip all's right. Here are the Tories again! I 
was not sorry when the Duke ordered Husky, and the Grants, 
and Palmerston, and the rest of that set, to the right-face. Faith, 
it was I settled it myself! — They had a bull bait on the business 
of East Retford ; about which nobody who had a pennyworth of 
brains in his head cared a Camac.* Bnty up gets Husky, honest 
man I and declares for one side, with a speech, he being Colonial 
Seerelaiy— np gets Peel, honest man 1 for another side, with an- 
other speech, he being Home Secretazy. What was J to do ? I 
did not care if Old Nick or Nic Yansittart had East Betford and 
all that dwell thereuk But what was my line of action ? Just 
think of Secretary dividing against Secretary in a ciyflized ad- 
ministration. So I said to the Puke, ' Your Noble Highness,* 
said I, * permit me to remark that all this is mighty incorrect— 
which am I to beUeve in. Peel or Hu^kisson?* So said he, in 
his own civil and quiet way, like a kind-heai'ted old gentleman as 
he is — says he, ' Pitch Huskisson to the devil ;* and of course I did. 

" Grod help me, I am getting old ; and the port rises in my head ! 

— its owing to the Duke's carrying the Pa^ , the Catholic Bill* 

I knew nothing of it nnlal I finmd he was determined upon doing 
it* How coold I then resist I did not vote for iL-«No ! — 
What says the player in one of CKeefe's tragedies to the ghost 
of Blanket? — ^ Then eanst not say I did it' Strange as it may 
appear, I was shut out on the division. Accidents will Jhappen. 

"However, the Duke was the Duke, and there was no use in 
disputing with him ; else he would iiave turned one off in a craek. 
Therefore, I stuck to him until he was obliged to trot. Oh, heavy 
hour ! When I think of it — I trouble you to hand me over the 
brandy, that I may correct the cold in my stomadh, occasioned by 
drinking too mtich port 

* Half a centoiy ago» tiie fbtm of. Camac, Kyan, ft Oamfte became leasees 
of Bome Lraah copper-mines, and issued pennies and half-pennies beadag their 
names. These coins were commonly called " Camaes."-*M. 
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** And I too resigned ! 

How have things gone on since ? One comfort we have, that 
old Gaffer Grey is found out. By tlie jrod of war, that ancient 
character used to crow over us as if he was somethinf^ far above 
small beer. And now that he is there, as Minister, it is evident 
to the meanest capacity that he is not a pitch beyond Goderich. 
And Althorp does not flourish ; and as for the rest, they are old 
bands, tried and lejectedi except Jemmj Graham, who, as I said 
before, is not so great a warrior asHeetor of Greece. Bat it was 
not of that I was thinking. Ill make, if you please, one smaQ pint 
tumbler of whiskey and water, because the heart within me is weak. 

**What I wns proing to say, is this. Can the country fro on — I 
leave it to a rr;\M>nable man^ — unless there is a real maiia;^^ ineiit 
of affairs? Cut down ! Cut down ! Cut down ! that's the low 
cry of them who know nothing. Don't pension my lady this, and 
Mrs. that, and Mother f other' — or, ^ Oh ! — there 's a lot too much' 
money given to privy coansellors and members of Parliament, and 
other deserrag characters.' What mean talk, what k>w talk, ythat 
dirty talk, what a filthy, shabby, beastly, good-for-nothing, villain- 
ous, and truly base set of creatures they are who say that 

" No — attack the King — he is great and rich, and can bear it ; 
attack the church, because the parsons have no votes in the 
Hons*' ; gi'ind the poor clerks, because they are slaves that must 
work ; pinch, squeeze, and starve the plebeians, because it's their 
business to be poor ; but the placemen, the honest placemen, the 
honorable placemen, the true-hearted placemen*^ they who have 
been always at their posts, and ready at the worst of times to vote 
for the worst of parties — never think of touching them. 

We are ruined. Peel has no i^aoe, Goulbum has no place, 
the Dnndases have only two hundred places amon^ them, 7 have 
no place, Mrs. Arbuthnot has only £038, 125., 6^/., per annum; 
Croker has no place, Twiss has nothing, ^Maurice Fitzpjerald not a 
cro5!« ; there's Duncannon — ^he will, T hope, be kickerl out of 
Kilkenny by the grateful people of Ireland, in whose language 
there is no word to express ingratitude ; and at all events, what 
are his qualifications as compared with mine — and he h<t$ a place I 

« Is thia a country, or is it not ? — I think not" 

[ Orief here choked Ma tongue — the salt tears Jhwed wet his venerable Jbee — 
and, vttennff a groan, ho was silent*] « • » # « 
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THE LAY OF THE DISMAL CBAMP.* 

They made him a bed that was wretchedly damp^ 

And had reason that same to rue, 
ITor he awoke in the night with a thundering cramp, 
And he thumped and he swore, and he kicked out the lamp, 
' With a plague of a hilloarlNiploo ! 

"Now my lamp is otit^not m indi can I see 1 
And snoring the dolts I hear; 

But short and not sweet their snooze shall be. 
And I '11 lock up the maid, and toBB in the key 
To a butt of their table-beer T' 

Away, widi his dismal cramp, ho sped. 

Though walking you'd think a bore; 
And onward he went, with a hop and a tread. 
Till he stood at the side of the innkeeper's bed. 

And be bellowed a terrible roar. 

And the landlady, starting, began to break 

Her sleep, as he bawled in her ear; 
Till she cried to mine host -"from her dream awake — 

Ah what is the row I -»8uie didn't you spnfce, 

Or is it the divil, my dear?" 

Said the stranj^r, " You vixen ! my bed was damp, 

1*11 be curst if I pay you a screw ! 
And I 've locked up your maid, and kicked out the lamp, 
And yon 're in the dark, and I 'm losing my ciamp. 

So I'm off with a biUoa-barloo 1" 



♦ In a quizzical article upon Dr. Bowring's translations, specimens of 
** The Poetry of the Saridwich Islands," were given, and Moore's " Lay of 
the Dismal Swamp," was noted as *'a namby-pamby dilation of a thought 
suggested by the perusal of a Hawaiian poet," of whose lyric tiia aboYU wns 
quoted as ^ translation*— 'M. 
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THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

'T 18 over ! — the spirit hath fled, 

That kept the wide world in amaze ; 
Like a pine-tree all withered and dead ; 

Like a comet all shorn of its rays. 
Ohl who could have omened of yore. 

When that comet blazed fierce thro' the sky. 
That its dfcnii so soon shonld be o'er,— 

That, 'mid shadow and shame, it should die;<— 
That the glory which blinded all eyes that it met. 
In haie should decline^ and in darkness should set 1 

Like an arrow that twangs from the bow, 

To ascend the blue depths of the sky, 
Esaees over the clond's snowy brow, 

And mocks the inun gase of the eye,— 

like the eagle that mightily soars 

On the far-bearinL,^ wings of the Uasl^ 
Till earth and its vanishing shores 

Have receded, like thinc-'s of the past, — 
Wert thou, dread Napoleon, now lulled to thy rest, 
Idid an isle of the main, with a stone on thy breast. 

With thy thnnders did tremble the wodd, 

And thrones at thy biddmg did bow ; 
And thy banner,' wherever unfurled, 

Shone triumphantly still to o'erthrow; 

lake a tree from the front of the steep. 

Looking down o'er the forests afar ; 
Like dark Teneriffe, shooting,'' up from the deep, 

Tilut kisses its feet with a jar ; 
So proud didst tboa rise o'er the kingdoms of earth. 
While they crouched at thy feet, joining trembling with mirth. " 

9 
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POETICAL PLAGIARIES.* 

THOMAS MOORE. 

'* Much tiioa hast said, whidi I kaaw yrhea 
And wltfiEe thoa ttol'st frmi othw men, 

(Whereby 'tis plain thy light and gifts 

Are all but plagiary aliifts.")— Butlsb's HudUbnu, 

"We are told that Queen Elizabeih, incensed at Hayward's 
Ztije and Reign of Henry IV.^ asked Lord Bacon whether tiiere 
was any treason in it ?" He answered, " No, madam ; for iretuanf' 
I cannot deliver my opinion that there is any ; but very mwshfd' 
my r* Tlie Queen, apprehending such criminality, gladly asked, 
^ How, and wherein?' Bacon answered, ^ Because he hath sto- 
len many of his sentences and conceits out of Comelins Tadtus." 
So, were the voluminous productions of Thomas Moore, with his 
multifarious aliases^ subjected to the severe ordeal of critical jus- 
tice, we apprehend the award would be pronounced somewhat in 
the spirit of Bacon's decision upon Hayward : " For poetry, we 
cannot deliver our opinion that there if? any, but very much plagia- 
rism, because iie hath stolen many of his sentences, and all his 
conceits out of preceding poets.'' To show the estimation in 

* This first portion of an article which caused great sensation on its publi- 
cation, and was said to have so much irritated Tom Moore as to have induced 
him to consult his friends on the propriety of challenging Ma^nn (its known 
author) to tiw duello, appeared in Fraser for Augtxst, 1831. The second part 
was not poblished until the following December. Some of the materials of 
these particnlar articles had been given to the world several years before, in 
the John BuU newspaper, where, however, they were so hidden in the mass of 
personally political attacks on the leading Whigs as to have then and there 
met with little notifie.^M. 
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wliich such petty larcenies were lield in the oUlen time^ it maj be 
enffident, in Ubis place, to refer to Sir PkHip Sidney, who, in Yob 
Astrophd and Stdkiy thus denounces the certainty of their expo- 
sure: — 

" You that poor Petrarch's long deceased woes, 
With new-bom sighs and wit disguised sin<?, 
You take wrong ways ; those far-fet helps being Slichy 

As do bewray a w-mt of inward touch, 

And sure, at Imytk, stolen goods do come to Ug^" 

— And well deserving the attention of such poetical pilferers— 

the " family men," wlio migrate from Grub-street to the purlieus 
of Parnassus — was the advice of Martial, as we find it homelily 
translated in the preface to Cartwrighfs Poems, where it is ex- 
hibited, just as a caution to maiauders, like a notice displayed for 
the benefit of poachers and trespassers^ that spHng^gum are ut m 
this plantation 

*' He that repeats stolen veno, and for fiune looks, 
Must purchase silence, too, as well as books." 

It is not our intention, at this moment, to enter into any discus- 
• sion of the principles with reference to which the question of pla-* 
giarism ahoold be considered, or upon which it should be decided. 
Bishop Hturd's admirable Discourse upon Poetical JMuoion com- 
prises within itself tiiie Statute Law of the Beahn of Literatmrei 
with reference to this species of offence-— to which custom seems 
to have given the property of nature in our days. In ahuost 
i^Y^Y J pseudo-poet., we are reminded of that description of AvUoly' 
con wit so happily exhibited iu the Optic Glass of Humors ! 

An AMkA'^oon wit is in our threadbare humorous Cavalteroes, who^ 
like chap-fallen hackneys, feed at others* rack and manger ; never 
once glutting their minds with the heavenly ambrosia of speculation; 
— whose brains aro the very broken* shops of all ragged inventions, 
or rather be the block-houses of all cast and outcast pieces of poetry. 
These be yoor pick-hatch curtexan-witSt'that merit, after their de- 
cease, to be carried in ChopfUs-wam* They be termed, not laiireat, 
but poets 2or<at, that are worthy to be jerked with the lashes of the * 
wittiest epigrammatists. These are they that, like to rovmg Paakirk% 
or robbing pirates, sally up and down in the printer's ocean, wafted to 
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and fro with incautftsl wind of an idlot light biain ; who (if any 
new work that it lately come out of pnati aa a bark under sail, fian^t 
wiA any rich merchandize, appear unto them,) do pTay npon it oft 
with their ailver pieces, board it incon^nently, ranMck it of e^eiy 
rich sentence, cull ont all the witty speeches they can find, appropri- 
ating them to their own nse ; to whom, for their wit, we will give such 
an applanse as once Homer did unto Antolycus, who praised him high- 
ly for cunning thievery, and for setting a jolly acute accent upon 
an oath/' 

Dryden, in his Essm/ on Dramatic Poesir, ^iiys of Ben Jonson, 
that " he was deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek and 
Latin, and he borrowed boldly £rom them. There is scarce a 
poet or historian among the Horn an authors of those times whom 
he has not translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has done 
his robberies so openly, that one may see he feais not to be taxed 
by any law* He invades authors like a monarch, and what 
would be theft in other poets, is only victory in him." Now here 
we have the triumph, the pure and unsullied triumph of genius, 
which does but assert its own prerogative in rendering the intelli- 
gence of past ages tributary to its success ; whilst it presents a 
brilliant contrast to the petty-larceny spirit of " Auiulyron wit," 
such as we ar(; now about to trace through all its " winding bouts,'* 
in the sing-song lucubrations of Tom Moore. 

What I)!r. Johnson, in his life of Cowley, said of metaphysical 
poets, may, with equal truth and jus^ce, be applied to that class 
of image-mongenf of whom Mr* Moore must be pronounced the 
chief par exeeB$nee, No man could be bom a metaphysical 
poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer by descriptions copied 
from descriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by tra- 
ditiuual imagery, and hereditary similes, by readiness of rhyme, 
and volubility of syllables." And yet, upon such groun la, and 
upon such grounds only, rest all Mr. Moore's pretensions to the 
notoriety he cnjoyri, and to the distinction wliich he would arro- 
gate by virtue; of Lord Byron's ironical compliment of being 
"the poet of all circles." — Take away from the Lansdowne 
* Laureat the readiness of rhyme," and " volubility of syllables,** 
and we defy him, even in a more elaborate review of his own 
works than ever he wrote, and published in the Edinbmyhf to e»* 
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tabllgh bis daim, Hawf^ Epic, Ode, Epbde, Ba]lad» Madrigal, 
Otoeonet, or Soimety to one thought purely ami nmply inspired 

by the genius of poetry — one description of" natural scenery or 
natural objects copied from nature, and not from other descrip- 
tions — one imitation of tilings in "heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth," that he has not bor- 
rowed from other imitations — one image tliat is not traditional-— 
one Bimile that is not hereditary. — To that simple test do we now 
propose to aubject all that ever Mr. Moore has written; and as 
the task necessarily imposes some difficolty upon hhn, we will 
. spare his blushesi and by the citation g( many instances endeavor 
to prove (as Mr. Ellis has said of B. Barron) that ''whateyer Is 
poetical in him appears to be pilfered ftom other writers." — As a 
prelude to our " labor of love," we select a little epigram, which 
though not written upon him, yet, by a singular coincidence in 
the name, and in the felicity witli which his peculiar characteris- 
tics are bit off — fits him as though the epigrammatiBts had taken 
the measure of his merits i-^ 

" Mooro always smiles whenever he roci(( s ; 
(lie smiles, you think, approviug what he writes,) 
And yet In <hi8 no vanity is shown, 
A modest man best likes what's not his own. 

^ The expression of two writers," obserres Dr. Hard, <^may be 
similar, and sometimes even identical, and yet be Original in botlu" 
This is no donbt tme ; but not less true is the subsequent dedara* 
tion of the same eminent authority, that *^ coincident of a cer^ 
tain kind, and in a certain degree, can not fail to oonyict a writer 
of imitation," It not, tlierefore, upon any general phraseological 
resemblance that we mean to ground our present charges ; but 
upon coinoifL iiLL'S of the " certain kind," and in the certain de* 
gree," which can not fail to carry conviction with them* 

Mr. Moore, indeed may start up some ludicrous ideality — some 
home-bred Fadladeen — to evade these charges; or he may ^beg 
the question," with an affected air of indignant surprise, at being 
thus arraigned of what Johnson calls ''one of the most reproach* 
fid, though not, perhaps, the most atrocious of literary crimes." 
He may recapitulate what he has already said in defence of By- 
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roil — of whom, a word or two auon — and he mny tell us, that 
^ to those who found upon such resemblances a general charge of 
plagiTism, we may apply wbat Sir Walter Scott says in that 
most agreeable work, his Iav$$ of the NinMsit — is a &yoiv 
ite theme of laborious dulness to trace soch eoincidenoesy because 
they appear to reduce genius of the higher order to ihe usual 
standard of humanity ; and, of course, to bring the author nearer 
to a level with hi«i critics/ " In Mr. Moore's case we have no fear 
of outraprinsT sensibility by "reducinpr ff^nius of a higher order," 
—for we have yet to learn that the mere profession of a song- 
writer—which is all the fame to which Mr. Moore is justified in 
aspiring—has any thing to do with the higher elements of genius. 
But our proofs rest, as we persuade ouiselYes, upon incontroTer- 
tible grotmds; — upon the establishment not only of general 
points of resemblance, but upon the appropriati<Hi of thoughts, 
images, and words ; descending iiom the spoliation of mental at- 
tributes to the pilfering of the very verbiage in which these attri- 
butes were clothed. 

In order to begin with th^ beginning,'' we must open Lttd^M 
Po0m with as tender and delicate a hand as may be. But there 
we have plagiarisms too palpable and abundant to be overlooked. 
At page 5, we have some Unes, modei^ addressed^ as usual: — 

"TO MBS. 

" If joyi from sleep I borrow. 

Sure thoa 'It foigive me this ; 
For he who wakes to sorrow, 
At kast may dnam of bliss I 
« « « « 

Wilt thott forgive my taking 

A kiss — or somelhiiig moiel 
What thoa deny'st me wakiiig, 
I mat may slumber o'er." 

Kow> what is this but an amplification of tha following ? — 

" Since then I, waking, never may possess. 
Let me in sleep at least enjoy the hliss, 
And sare nice Virtae can't fQrbid me this."— Oldham, 
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The ^spoctive oonoeit of ^looking babies %n Ike e^M/ ma im- 
agined perbapfl before, and eertainly since Herriek wrote." So 

says the editor of Select Poems from ihe Ilcsperidrs ; aiid, in 
proot thereof, he cites a passage from Drayton, and another from 
Moore, under his earliest alias of Little. The origin of the »im~ 
pie ifnage, may be traced in our language to a much earlier peri* 
od than that in which Drayton wrote ; but the 8en£uality where- 
with Little^ aUa$ Moore, has invested an otherwise plajfiil and 
naturaUj pore idea, is his own $ as we shall find, by tracking it 
down- from the time of Henry Vlll. to the young CatoUns of 
liib day," 

*• In each of her two crystal eyes 
Smiieth a naked boy. — Anon, temp* Hmrif VLLL 

'* So when thoa saw'st in nature's cabinet 
8teUa» thoa straight look'st babies in her eyes/' 

SirP.Sydnof. Agtn^ and ^Oa. 

** lu her eye I find 



A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 
The shadow ol myself formed in her eye.' 

Sluikespeare. Kmy Joim. 

" Eye to eye opposed 

Salutes each other with each other's form." 

Jhid. Troilus and Cressida. 

"Look in mine eyeballs where thy beauty lies/' 

Ibid, V&ms and Adonu. 

"Wish hat fin beauty, and within thine eyes 
Tiro naked Cnpids amoronsly shall swim." 

** My face m thine eye, thine in mino appears, 
And two plain hearts do in the faces rest.'' 

Donne. 7 he Hooduwrrow. 

" And pictures in onr ey^ to get 
Was all oar propagation." — The Eostai^, 

" To look gay babies in yonr eyes, young Roland." 

Beaumont and Fhbdker, The Tamer iamed. 

Thcv are not wise, 

Look babies only in her eyes." 

T, Randolph, Pastoral Q>urtship, 
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« 80 wliere HtOe Cupid lief, 
Lookiiig babiM in the ejes."-^Z>nq|lnt. 

"Be sure wlien yon come into company, that you do not stand staring the 
men in tlie face && if you vvcro making babies in their eyes." 

Vtsians of Quevedo, 

** Tbej coy, dien kisse and coll, lye, and look babies in each other's eyes." 

Burtion'$ Anaiomg of Mdancholji, part 3, tee, 2,m.^M, 5. 

" You blame me too, because I cau t devise 
Some tpoit to pleaie tfaoeo babies in your eyes/' 

fferrids. To ku Mutrtn, 

" Or those babies in your eyes, 
In their crystal nunneries." — Ibid. To VtrffhtM* 

*' It is an active flame that fliee 
* Elc&t to the babies in yoor eyes.*'— ThB ISm. 

" Be curious in pursuit of eyes 
To procreate new loves with them." — HabingUm. 

" She thinks that babes proceed firom mingling qres." 

Sir W* DaoenanL GomHberU 

" Thus 1I1 1 lie peep in mine 

Eyes' liumor christaline, 
- I in her eyes was seen/' — J. Clevekatd. Maatk AMAm^. 

" When I look baMes in thine eyes, 
Here Yenns— there Adonis ties."— i6ttf. Msrmapkrodite, 

*' Of when I look I may descry 
A little face peep through that eye." — Carew. The Dart. 

** Look in my eyes, my bloshing lair, 
Thou 'It see thyself reflected there; 
And as I gaze on thine, I see 

Two little miniatures of mc. 

Thus in our looks some propagation lies, 

And we make babies in each other's cye8,"-~£ttt/«. Impromptu, 

'< 'TIs not that cradled in thine eyes 

The baby Love for ever lies, 

In cradles bathed with d<dw J *~-Stransfonr$ Camomm, 

" Soft o'er my brow, whicli kindled with their sighs, 
Awiuic they played ; thou gliding through my eyes, 
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WhMB the blight habiet foe a moment hang 
like ihoee Ifay lip has kist ; thy lyre hath sung/' 

Mcere, Oredan Gki't Dreem, ' 

Those sunk eyes 



ft 



Where once, had he thus met her by surprise, 
He would have men himself, too happy boy I 
Beflected in a thousand lights of joy." 

Moore, LaUaBookh. Veiled Proplut. 

IBASS AND BLUSH£S. 

Spare ihon Hbj tears, for I will weep for thee, — 
And keep thy cotmtenance, fori will blush for thee/ 

B^wood, A Woman k^w(AKindnet$. 

''Then, if thou blush, that blush be mmQ."—LitUe, To Julia, 

THB KBTAMOBPHOBB. 

*' Lucretia. — Toto sia licet usque die. 
2%aidd.— Nocte volo." * 

" There's a passion, a pride, 
In our sex, she replied. 
And thus, I might gratify both, I would do; 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside. 
But still be a woman to you." 

Pamell. BaUad on Jtkautjf* 

"If yon think by this coldness and sooming 
To appear more angelic and Imght, 
Be an angel, my love, in the morning, 
But, oh, be a woman to-night."— Xitt^ SoHff, 

LlliE TILE SEA. 

" Dro^^•ned by love. 
That drew them forth with hopes as smooth as were 
Th' unfaithful waters he desired them prove." 

B, Jonaon, Maaque* 

'* fltill has something of the sea. 
From whence his modier rose ; 
No time his slaves from doubt can ftee. 

Or give their hearts repose. 
They are becalmed in clearest days^ 

And in rough weather tost ; 
They wither under cold delays. 

Or are in tempest lost."— ^Vr C. tStdiey. 
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" Like one who tnists to summer s) 

And puts his little bark to bqa. 
Is he "svho, lured hy smilinc; eyes, , 

Cou&iguii hiti giuiple heart to thee. 
For fickle is the Bummer's wind. 

And sadly may fhe baik be tost, 
And thou art sore to chaiige Hiy mind. 

And tiien the wretched heart is lost."— Ziittfe. 2b Eon. 

Even in sporting with an absurd quibble of the schools, Mr. 
Moore seeks ibr a poetical precedent, and adheres to it au jtied de 

** And hangs his soul upon as nice 
And subtle curiosities, 
As one of tiiat rast multitude 

That on a needle's point haye stood."— .B^tflia'. ^Sutrat. 



Tho angels shall help me to wheedle, 

I 'U swear upou every oue 
That e'er stood on the point of a needle."— Xittfo. Scm^* 

For the conceit of one of ihe most poptilar of his early 
ballads — Friend of my soul^ the goblet sip^'^'^he was indebted 
to Cowlej ^— 

** ITcre 's to thee, Dick, this whining love despise ; 
Pledge mc, my frioiid, and drink tiU thou be'st WtfiG, 

It sparkles brighter far than she : 
'Tis pure and ri;^ht without deceit, 

And such no woman e'er will be : 
No, they are all sophisticate."- Gno2gf. 

, "Eriend of my sooi ! the goblet sip, 

'Twill chase that pensive tear ; 
'Tis not as sweet as woman's lip, 
But oh, 'tis more sincere. — Little. AnacreotUic. 

Sackling and Sedley — congenial spirits ! were the models upon 
which he first attempted to form his style of amatory poetry ; but 
the pupil transcended the first of his masters in impurity, as much 
as he fell below the second in eleguiice and grace. — i'rum both 
he concocted one epigram : 

** Then think I lore more than I can express, 
And would lore more, could I but love thee less."— vSWiUaji;. 
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« An hundred tlioaBUid oaths jour fta»» 
Perhaps ivoidd nol reoovB ; 

And if I gazed a thoasand years, 
I ooald no deeper loTe."-^^tr (7. Stdi^* 

" Si je n'ftToli qne dix-hnift iuib, 
Je pottvois aimer pW Umg tempe, 
Mais non pas aimer d'arantage." 

M, U Dm €k Nkenmi* 

*' Cliloris, I swear by all I ever swore, 
That from this honr I can not love joa more. 
[ What love no more 1 Oh, irhj this altered tow 
^ Because I oem noe love thee more — than now I'' 

The Garland^ beginning - Tliuu hast sent me a flowory band," 
was evidently suggested by Ben Jonson's exquisite song, " I sent 
thee late a rosy wreath;" — and the Catalogue is but a maudlin 
and vicious imitation of Cowley's poem of the Chrmide^ and 
Hemck's Lou of hU Misires$* 

TEAB8 I&A2T8FOaM£2> TO P£ABLS. 

Ib any cosened of a tear, 

Which as a pearl disdain might wear J, X^fie. Soi^, 

"Then witli u smile the healing balm bestows, 
And sheds a tear of pity o'er their woes, 
Which as it drops some soft-eyed angel heaiSi 
Transformed to pearls, and in his bosom wears." 

Sir W* Janet, Sdima. 

"A warm tcnr q:nshed, the \jintry air 
Congealed 11 as it flowed away j 
All n^ht it lay an ice-drop then. 
At mom it glittered in the ray* 

An angel wandcriTij: from her sphere, 

Who saw this bright, this frozen gem. 
To dow-oyed Pity ^^uvc the tear 

And hang it on ker diadem."— £cM2e. 27ie Tear. 

The^flong we aie now about to quote, may have been snggested 
hyUkb filosing line of GoldBmith's exquisite stansas, ^ When km- 
Ij wduin stoops to ^lly f* but be that as it may^ it furnished 
Moore%ich materials to a ballad of whining sentimentality: — 
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"Nay then — since yot! will not beliere^ 
The starting tear, nor rising sigh ; 
Bat one proof more I have to ^tc, 

How weli I love ^ ou — 't is to die. " — Aium. Song. 1786. 

** If all year tender faidi is o'tsr, 

» If still mv truth vou'tl trv: 

• • • ' 

Alas, I know but one proof more — 
I 'U bless your name, and die/' — Little. Song* 

If the atonu of morality to be Ibimd amid the gross licentioiuiiese 
of these poems, were ^as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 

of chaff" we may form some notion of their originaUty firom the 
fuUowing specimen : — 

" On the Tiut ocean of his wonden hero. 
We momentary babbles ride, 

'Till rnii^hcrl by the tempestnous tide, 
Sunk in the parent flood we disappear/' — FavUm, Ode, 

" JJl fonnt that perish, other fonua sitppXj, 
(By tarns we catch the vital birea&, and dia,) 
Idke bobbles on the sea of matter honnd, 
Tbey risa, they break, and to that sea return." 

Pcpe* Emf on Mm, p. 111. 

"A smoka I a flowwl a shadowl and a braaflil 
Are real things eompared with life and daath; 
Like bubbles on the sea of life they pass. 
Swell, biuBt, and mingle with the common mass."'— Begte, 

** And tlie bubbles tiiut Huat on the rivulet of life, be lost in the gulf of Qt/^- 
tSJtj,"^Dr, Johnson, Idler, No. 90. 

^ " See how beneath the moonbeam's smile. 

Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for iuvliile 

And murmuring then subsides to rest. * 
Thus man, the sport of bliss and eu», 

Bises on Time's erentfiil sea. 
And haTing swelled a moment there, 

^hos melts into eternity/'— lA^B. B^flteUonatSm. 

Would we behold a pure image defaced and stained by the wan- 
tonness of the sensualist, whose thoughts are divided between the 
gloating admiration of some drunken demirip's withering charms, 
and the inspiring tumes of the ^ genial bowl/' let ua torn to the 
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oontrasted jmrtraits of iniiooeot lore, anticipatiiig the decay of 
yoaih and IovelmeBa» and the intoxicated fiarvor of Little's lostfiil 
oi|^:«" 

*' To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye 1 eyed, 
Sach seems joar beaa^ 8t^,"^Shakeq*eare, jSonnei civ. 

So shall I court thy deuest tmth, 

Wh«n beauty ceases to engage ; 
So thinking o'er thy charming yoath, 

I'll live it o'er again in age : 
So tamo Itself our rapture shall improve, 
mUe BtiU we wake to joj, and live to loT<dI"— FHor. (Mi. 

" The moments past, if thon art wise, retrieve, 
"With present memory of the bliss they |2:ave, \ 
The plciisant hours in present mirth employ, 
And bribe thu future with the hopes of Joy." — ibid. 

Time, though he steals the roseate bloom of yonlh. 
Shall spare the charms of yjrtne and of truth; 
And on thy mind new charms, new blooms, bestow." 

J.Duncombe, TheFtmimaeL 

**No age or wrinkles should incline him to change, fbr her soul would be ^ 
always beautiful and always young — ho should have an eternal idea in tho 
mind of the charms she now bore ; and should look into her heart Ibr tita* 
iden» when he coold find it no longer in her fkoe." 

Aphra Behn. Oroaeofts to hHomda. 

"Now, as with fairy-foot€d tread, 
Tiiiio stofils our years away. 
Thy iriildly lieaming beauties spread. 

Soil inlluence o'er iiic's way; 
Insuring to our peaceful shed 
Iiove's bliss without decay !" 

CUjffard. V, Niilet on Tixaffg Podry, 

"Wlicn Time who steals our years away^ 

Shall steal our pleasures too. 
The memory of the past will stay. 

And half our joys renew. 
Then talk no more of future gloom; 

Our joys shall always last ; 
Eor Hope shall brighten Joys to come. 

And Memory gild the past I 
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Come, Chloe ! fill the genial bowl, , 

I drink to love :iiul thee: 
Thou never vnii&i decay m soul, " 
Thou'lt btill be young for lue I" — Little. Song. 

» 

"With one more instancei we close — and glacUj — this first 
yolmne of Mr. Moore's luxuriant imaginings i-^ 

"If any ask why roses please the sight i 

Because their leaves upon thy cheeks do blow. '. 
If liny ask why lilies are so white 1 

Because their blosgoms in thy hand do blow. 
Or why sweet plants so gratefhl odois shower? 
It is hecanse thy breath so like they be.— 
Or why the orient sun so hriffht wo see ? 
What reason can we gire but ftom thine eyes and thee V 

Gik$ FUicher, CkM§ Vktory, 

Nor did I wonder at tlie lilies white 
Nor praise the deep Termilion of the rose ; 

They were bat sweet, sweet figures of delight. 
Brawn after thee, tbon pattern of all those." 

"Why does azure dock the sky? 

*T is to be like thy looks of blue. 
Why is red the rose's dye 1 

Becaose it is thy binges' hne. 
All that 'a fair, by Love's decree. 
Has been made resembling thee."— iCAtfs . SoKg^ 
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POETICAL PLAGIABIE& 

THOUXB UOOBB. 

No. n. 

Eiron. Has not my friend approved himself a poet 1 

Alazon. The versef?, sir, are excellent; bat jour finend 
Approves himself a thief. 

Emm. Wliy, good Alftzon I 

Alazon. A plagiary, I mean : the venes, sir. 

Are stolen—^'' 

T. Rahdolfh, 7%b MoMe^ Looktnff-Gkui, 

After an unavoidable adjournment of the cause from the Au- 
gust term, we now proceed to open the second count of the indict- 
ment for paetteed piracy^ which, as in duty bound, we hare pre- 
ftnred agamst Thomas Moore, in Banco Regdlb — the Quem't 
Chufi of wit and poesj. 

In thus putting " the poet of all circles " on the trial of his 
country, we were well aware of the difficulty with which we had 
to contend in finding in these degenerate days a jury of his peers 
— twelve bards worthy of deciding between the sovereign, ApoUo, 
and the panel" [to use the phrase of the Scotch court of session, 
which sounds so much more harmonious and humanized to ears 
polite" than our brutal Old Bailey terms of ^ culprit," or prisoner 
at the bar"], and yet'divested of partiality or prejudice on a ques^ 
tion in which all the predominant passions of the genus irritahile 
vatum " are so " tremblingly alive all over," beinjr, at this time of 
day, " past praying for." Had not the prudence of our ancient 
legislators wisely excluded females from the jury-box, we never 
should have brought the cause into court ; for, though the delin- 
quent might be sure of a fair trial, we well know how slight our 
chance would be that the fair jurors should fair and true ver- 
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diet give/' We acoordiugly pat ourselves and the accused en 
the ooontrj at large* 

We anziouBlj refrain £rom pressing more liardlj ttpoa Mr* 
Moore than the strict justice of the case requires ; and yet, even 
if we did seek to prejudice the tribunal against him, by inyectiTe, 
biirt aaiu, ur irony, we know no little gentleman who could by any 
popsibility have less cause of complaint, or still less claim to sym- 
pathy or commi.'>eratioii, than the inveterate hnraorist who may be 
said to have tickled poor Lord Tliiul jw's muse to death with the 
good-natured raillery of liis criticism in the Edinburgh Review. 

We have nlr(»ady sufficiently explained the principle which 
actuates and influences us in estimating the quality, the extent, 
and the purposes of plagiarism ; and, as in the case of Ben Jooson, 
expressed our unequiyocal admiration of those gifted spirits whose 
genius renders the intelligence of past ages tributary to its sue- 
cess." But we are disposed to go still farther, and to honor with 
a reverence little inferior to that which inspiraiion claims, the labor 
of the poet, who, having explored the mines of foreicrn intellectual 
ore,* devotes himself to the glorious task of enriching his conntry's 
treasury of words and thoughts — her language — with the 
brightest and the rarest gems, the diamonds which his own hands ' 
have raked from their native bed, And washed in the streams of 
Helioon.t Has Mr. Moore distinguished himself by any such ex- 
alted amotion ? Has he devoted his talents, his literary attain- 
ments, and classical acquurements — of which he makes no ordinary 
parade-^ to so excellent, and, indeed, we may well say, to so pa- 
triotic a purpose ? Let his works answer the question. And if 
we trace his performances, from the first page of LitUe^s licen- 
tiousness down to the last line of his last new song, we shall find 
that his has been no frenerous effort to add to his countrv's stores 
of knowledge, science, thought, or fancy % or to improve the moral 

♦ It is a labor of love, and "it is worth the labor to know with whom ^nch 
great wild used to converse, to point to the mines from which they (Iil: i:ieir 
ore, and to the shadows where they repose at noon." — Gilbert Watts, 
IfUrvduciion to Bacons Advaticement and Projiciency o/Learniny. 

t "ImitatioiM, when real and oonfeBsod, may still have their merit; nay, 
I prsmme to add, Bometimea a greater merit than the very originals on which 
they are fimDed."— Hubd, Diaoimtwi Poetieal InUtaiiQn, 
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and inteUectual ooiiditi<m of his oountrTmen. We have shown of 
what material his first Utde lucnbiations were composed ; and we 
defy the most conciliating critic — if '^conciliation" mtuf be the 

order of the day in criticism as well as politics — to designate his 
earlj Ijrics otherwise than as fit offerings for lust to lay upon the 
shrine of vice. His Anaereon, which gave him an ephemeral 
classic celebrity, was but an adapted, or rather a remodeU^sidy com- 
pilation ftom all preceding translators, deriving the appearance of 
novelty, and whatever other merit it possessed, from the barefaced 
spoliator oi&his immediate predecessor in the task — George Ogle. 

We shall not now follow up an analytical view of his writings ; -. 
but content ourselves, for the present, with observing that, in all, 
he has given us the images of our own poet^ at second hand ; the 
gems of classic price scattered through his pages, had before been 
rendered precious in our eyes by the pure, unsullied lustre in 
which the elder masters of the lyre gloried in displaying them, 
without any effort at appropriation. 

In Pope's correspondence with his friend William Walsh^ 
himself a poet, and tiie patron of poets — there is a very interest^ 
ing passage on the subject of plagiarism, which we may as well 
transcribe for the edification of Mr. Moore, giving him the benefit 
of a note or two, by way of illustration, as we crct on. 

" I would beg your opinion as to another point ; it is, how far 
the liberty of borrowing may extend ? I have defended it some* 
times by saying, that it seems not so much the perfection of sense 
to say tilings that have never been said before, as to express those 
best that have been said oftenest" — [but even this ^ defence," as 
Pope calls it, so fur from availing Moore anything, only plunges 
him deeper in the quagmire ; for he not only says nothing that had 
not been said before, but says nothing half so well as it had been 
said before, even by the least poetical of his predecessors; he frit- 
ters away the original beauty of every image that he borrows, and 
leaves us nothing but a poor and paltry imitation j ; and that 
writers,'' continues the bard of Twickenham, ^ in the case of bor- 
rowing irom oUiers, are like trees, which of themselves would pro- 
duce only one sort of fruit, but by being grafted upon others may 
yield variety." [Now, in this grafting affair, we suspect Mr» 
Moore comes worse off than in the image-stealing ; for when i\e 

10 
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does succeed in puttiog forth one flower of song," he reminda 
us of nothing in nature but a stunted erabtrcc on which mes 
had been grafted.] A mutual oommerce" adds the adToeate 
of the pettjr-laroeny gentlemen, ''makes poetrj flourish; but then 
poetsy like merchants, should repay with something of thehr own 
what they take irom others;* not like pirates, make prise of all 
they meet." [And to which class does Moore belong? With 
what treasure of his own does he repay all that he so rapaciously 
snatches iiurn others ? Is he the niercliant, or the pirate ? In a 
word, is he the man ot genius, or the Ardohjcon * 

But we can afford the " poet of all circles " something ; and we 
are generous. In addition to Pope's exculpation, he shall have 
the benefit of Mr. Walsh's pleading, which, afler all, was only a 
• IHendly encouragement to Pope, who deprecated his censure, and 
inYited his sanction of the practice, ^)y the ingenuousness with 
which he begged the question. ^ I desire you to tell me sincerely 
if / have not stretched this license too iar in thefse pastorals 
Now, what could the most surly cynic — the most inveterate critic 
reply to this, but as Walsh did, by good-naturedly sayinor, " The 
best of the modern poets in all lani^uages are those that have the 
nearest copied the ancients. Indeed, in tlu; common subjects 
of poetry, the thoughts are so obvious (at least if they are natu- 
nd, that whoever writes last must write things like what have 
been said before." [But here we must observe, that, in the first 
place, Moore does not ^ copy ancients f he does not drink 
from the fotmtain*head ; but sips from the margin, after many 
hands have troubled the waters. And in the second, his ^^thoughte,** 
even la the common subjects of poetry," are rather quaint con- 
ceitis, than " natural thoughts."] " Tis true, indeed," Mr. Wakh 
goes oo — "when 

* Unns cd alter assuitur pannus' 

when there are one or two bright thoughts stolen, and all the rest 
is quite different from it, a poem makes a very foolish figure ; but 
when 'tis all melted down together, and the gold of the ancients so 

* How well and how truly was it observe J of Bacon, that, "As for humauo 
antiiors, he betters his borrowings froui themC'teaching the allo'iations out 
of them a sense above the meaning of hira that lent it him , and which he 
repaies, too, with double interest for what he borrows." — Gilbjk&t Watts. 
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mixed with that of the modems that none can distingniah the one 

from the other, I can never find fanlt with it** [No, nor any- 
body el?e, where the gold really is. But such " ware as Tom 
Moore palms upon maukiud as the sti^rling ore — oh, 'tis mon- 
s^us ! We would as soon set brilliants in M^Phail's mosaic, or 
amethysts in plated pinchbeck, as look for 1 1 to amalgamation of 
^ the gold of the andents" with the tinsel of Tom Moore.] 

Having thus opened onr case** we proceed to produce our 
documentary evidence ; beginning with the Ameriean Odes^ &c* 

The iman^e of " the flying fish" as applied to moral action, oc- 
curs in Swiit's satire upon the South Sea Project : 

" So fishes, rising ftom the main, 

Can soar with moistened wings on hig^; 
The moisture dried, they sink again, 
And dip their wings again to 

Hear how Moore iiandles it : 

" Oft, Ftrtue/ when % eUm I iedt. 

Let me not, like this fieUe ihituf. 
With brine still dropping from itt winff. 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 

And pUmge again u> d^pthe ie&M0."— Moobb, Eputlee, Odee, ^ 

LIPS LIK£ CHERRIES. 

** So may the cherries red 
Of Mira's liptRvido 
Their stigaied selves to kiss thy happy head." 
* Sib p. Sidket, Arcadia, 

"Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow." 

Sbasbbpbabb, Mideummer Ntg^e DreaoL 

" So we grow together, like to a doable cherry seeming parted/' 

Id, Ibid. 

** 'Tis as Iik« jon as clieny is to cheny."— £i Buajf V212, 

' I saw a cherry weep ^and why T 

Why wept it, but for shame 
Becan?e%iy Julia's lip was by. 
And did ont-red the same V 

HaaaiOK, The Weejwng Chmy, 
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*8 Hps in kisses meet, 
a twin cheirjr, ripe and twoet."-- C LBmsT* SSn^. 

*1F%0i tuek a lip J fondly prut—- 

Bom£ meUuiff cherry partad. 
Gave thee half, €md her Uie rsit/'^Mooss, l%e BemMatee. 

LOVE S LANGUAGE IN THE KYK8. 

** Dost thou not, Castara, read 
Amorous volaracs in my eyes 1 
Dotii uot every motiou plead 
WliBt I *d Aow, and yet disguise $ 
Senses aetttudi over's part, 
Eyes, aa tongues, reveal the heart/' 

Habinotoh, AraphSl and Chstam. 

**In my silence, see the lover — 
True lore is by silence known ; 
In my eyes you '11 best discover 
AU the power of yonr own." 

TVojulatftMi from YoLTAXSB* 



** Sighs with success their o^vn soft jiassion tell, 
'And eyes shall utter what tiie lips conceal." 

Gabth, Epilogue to Cato, 

" You read it in mij languid eyes, 

And ihrre nlone shmild fove be read: 
YoH hmr VLt: sat/ it aii in sighs, 

And thus alone should love be saiif/'— MoosE, Ode to Nea, 

We liaTB now before us an instance of howmerefy leoond-luaid 
are Moore's most fimtastical conceits; for after ransacking the 

fanciful " Cardanus" for a piece of exquisite fooling, we find him 
forestalled bj an obscure rhymer, in an almost forgotten volume. 

As when to make a pearl more pore. 

We ghre it to a dove, in whose womb pent 
Some time, we have it forth more orient." 

W. B., Elegy on Sir T, Overimirp 

"Jiui ae Cfte heakt ^pk^/iddovei 

Oan gim te pemte a smaotW* idlsifmesi." 

MooBB, Dream oj 



Dr. Johnson says, in the Rambler, No. 143 — "No man caii be 
fully convicted of imitation except tiiere is a concurrence of more 
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resemblance than can be imagined to have happened bj chance ; 
as where the same ideas are conjoined wiiLout ikny r*aiural series 
or necessary coherence, or wiiere not only the iliouglits ijut the 
words are copied." Now let us apply this standard to one page 
of Moore's ; taking it for granted, that in this sentence ^ ike same 
ideas " do not mean merely a series of thoogfats and images bor- 
rowed from any one individual writer, bot ideas conseciitivel^ 
gathered from manjr. We do not snepect a writer of so much in- 
dofltry and ingenuity as Thomas Moore — and one, moreorer, to 
thoroughly versed in the art and mystery of book-making — of 
any thing half so silly as the expedient of extracting passages by 
wholesale, even from liis most favorite and obscure repositories of 
thought and lore ; tlioufrli we have fully establiili' 1 his indisputa- 
ble claim to all the honors of i>oetical piracy in little. In the se- 
lection we are now about to make irom some yerses, without a 
title, but addressed of course to his dingy Duldiisti, we have image 
upon image pressed into the sernoe without any eonnezion what* 
ever, each borrowed from some distinct and sqtarate source; 
stamped by the concurrence of more resembUuice than can be 
imagined to have happened by mere chance/' and in which ^the 
same ideas are not conjoined by any natural series or necessary 
coherence," and " where noL only the thoughts but the words are 
borrowed." Having shown those things, Moore must stand " fully 
convicted of imitation." 

" Then like some wealthy island thou skait iy. 

And like tiie tea aboat it, I ; 
Thoo like fiiir Albion to the saOof^i sight. 
Spreading her beanteons bosom all in whke ; 

UlEe the kind ocean will I be. 
With loving amis for ever clasping thee."— Cowzor, Ti$Mtbm, 

" Jfl were yonder ivave, my dear, 
And thou the isle it clasps around, 
I would not Ut a foot come near , 
My isle of bliss f my fairy ground" — Moobb, Ode to Nea, 

. 

" Not the Phonix in his death, 

Nor dioee banks where ^iolets grow. 

And Arabian winds still blow, 
Yield a perfume like thy breath."— ETmnunoi. 
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*' Can any gnmiiis or spices stay 

Where thy breath sucked all sweets awayf 
Since the admired phoenix nest 
Lyes all iogrossed in thy bren<;t." 

TiXAiiL PoEiBT, To the Fair Indian. 

" Gums nor spice brings from the Easti 
For the phoenix in her breast 
Boilds her fonenl pile, and nest."— Oasbw. 

« But then thy hreoA /— iVoi all the^re. 
That tA€ hne semenda*^ decUh, 
2n tastem eUmet, eauid e'er re^nre 
An odor W» % duket ftraotlft."— Moobb, Odo to Noa, 

Out "young Catullus" wa=? of course a privil^ze i person 
amongst the black-browed and " black -eyed Katies of Hayti but 
we should like to know in which of " the circles" he could presume 
to insinuate any such ''odorous comparison" about the breath of 
lady fair, as we find him rubbishing up the flowers of Dryden's 
fimcy to mask his own want of gallantly in doing. With ^ glori- 
ous John," ihe thought is exquisite ; in Moore's hands it becomes 
fade and — foul. 

"Madam, let me seal my love upon yonr mouth. Soft and sweet, by 
Heaven ! Sure you wear rose-leayes between your lips V — DnTDEjr, Secret 
Love. 

**IpriAee on tAois Hps of ^ine 
To wear Iftu rwy Ue^ ^ uu. 
And breathe of something not dimm. 
Since nothing htunan breathes of ihee t 

" AU oSter cftomu oflkine I meet 
In mhtre'f hut thy sigh alone ; 
T%en take, oA / fo^, tAow^A not eo noeet. 
The breath ofroeee for thine okw."— MoORB, Ode to Nea, 

This is the very malaria of compliments. But, oh ! how im- 
measurably does the native gallantry of Ilerrick transcend iMoore'd 
most elaborate attempt to work up into iiis own jingle the pure 
thought he stole from the Hesperides I 

*' Some asked how pearls did grow, and where t 
. Then spoke I to my girl> 

* In a note on thh vorse, Mooro says, " CsBSaJT Scaliger Seems tO think the 
semenda bat another name for the phoenix." 
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To part her lips, and ibow tlMiii iJiflie 
The qtuuieleta of pearl." 

HsRBiOK, The Bock rfBMt and tie Quarry ofPeeuL 

This is a picture from tlie life and to the life ; but mark how 
the Neamite distorts it by ooigimDg up the aid of a ^ Snow-spirit" 
—to tell her 

** The down of his ivin(j is as white ns the pearl 
Thif lips for thdr cabinet sio/c. ^[ooue, J he ^now Spirit 

Moore can not even kiss ^ sooty sweet lips" without oonsulting 
some ancient authority as to the most approved method of setting 
about it : 

"Eair Venite, with Adonis sitdng by her, 

Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him ; 
She told the yoanifling how god Mars did try her, 

And as he fell to her she foil onto him. 
' E'en thus/ quoth she, ' the amorous god erahraoed me V 

And then she dipt Adonis in her arms : 
* E'en thus/ quoth she, ' th<^ god of wnr nnlficed me;* 

As if the boy should use like loving charms. 
*E'en tluis,' quoth she, *hc seized on my lii>s;* 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure/* 

Shakespeare, Passionate Piigrimf IX. 

** Thou tee^tt it is a mmpU youth 

By some enamoured nymph embraced; 

Look, Nea, lore I and sntf^ {n sootfi. 
Is not her hand most dearly placedt 

l^pon hU cmied head behind 

It eeema in eardess play to lie 
Yet premises gendy, hal^-inicUned 

To bring hie Up of nectar m^^. 

Imagine^ love, that I am he, 

Andjuit ae warm Mheie MUng; 
Imagine f too, that tkou art ehe, 

But quite ae cold as she is wiUinff. 

So may we fn/ thf graceftd way 

In which (hf ir f/entle arms are twined. 
And thus, like her, my luind 1 lay 

Upon thy wreathed hair behind ; 

And thus I feel thee breathing stoeet, 
At slow to mine thg head I move; 
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And thv$ our lips iogether mtd, 
And^Um IkiaM tket—'oh, my love!" 

MooBB, A £m d l\ 

In a page or two ^Burther 01I9 we haye bim again borrowing fiom 
Diyden: 

** Our life shall bo but ono long nuptial day, 
And like chafed odofs meh in iweets away." 

Dbtdbk, Maidm Qmm. 

'* Amd, Uh$ lAe fiuntf aroma, be 
Conaamid in tweOs away Moobb, Ode to Nul 

In the "Grecian Girl'd Dream" — a palpable plagiarism from 
P<^'8 Sappho to Phaon'* — we find a mere glance of the eye can 
not be described without precedent 

** When wigcls talke, all their conceipts are broaght 
From mind to mind, and they disoonne bj fhoagbt; 
A close idea moves, and silence flies 
To post the messa^, and dispatch replies.'* 

LiBWsmv, Satire <m the Kin^e CMiA ep m a i * 

" No aid of words unbodied tJiouyld requires, 
Jb toa/i a tpieh, or embaasy tkttrea ; 
But by a throb to spirto oidy given. 
By a mute tmpuUe only fdt in Haavm, 
Swi/Ur ihan metoor-ehaft through summer sHet, 
From soul to sotU the glamsed idea flies** 

Mooss. 2%e Grecian GirfeDrem. 

Are his fair one's eves to be likened to diamonds ? lie lias ex» 
ample for finding them iu eastern rivers : 

** What need I Tyre for purple seek. 
When I may find it in a cheek ? 

Or seek tlic Eastern shore ? there lies 
More precious diamonds in her eyes/' 

J. Hatj.| Mome TraveL 

If to fair India's coast I sail, 
Thine eyes an seen in diamonds bright/' 

Oat, BUuk'Eyed Samn. 

" Thoeejioating mfet ihatfloaJtiiig ahim. 

Wot ^VMmde in an eastern river" — Moobb, AnaereonUe* 

Does he meet "with some dowdy dowager, whom it is politic to 
palaver ? He rummages the Greek anthology [v, Brunck's Ana* 
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but, not trastiDg to luBOwn tnnwlarioHi fel* 
lows his En^ish guides, as usual : 

** No spring nor summer's beauty hath such gxacQ 
As I have seen in one aaaunnid £Eu:e. 

• • • « 

Fair eyes, who asks more heat than comM from thoiM^ 

He in a fever wishes pestilence ; 
Call not these wrinkles graves — if Graves tlicy wore. 
They were Love's graves, or else he ia no where. 

• * • * 

Here dwells he, though he sojoams everywhere^ 

In progress, yet his standing hoase is here ; 
Here where still evening i^, Tiot noon, nor nigh^ 
Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight. 

• >» • • 

Since such Love's natural statioo is, may still 

My love descend, and joumey down thohill; 
Not panting alter growing beautie.-, so 
I shall ebb on with them who homeward go." 

DoNKB, The AutiaaaL 
'* Of smoother cheeks the winning grace. 
As open forces I defy ; 
But in tlw wrinkte of her fikoe, 
Capids as in ambnsh lie." — Eabl of Bjak. 

"For me thy wrinkles have more charms. 
Dear Lydia ! than a smoother face; 
I'd rather fold thee in my arms, 
Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 

•* To mo thy autumn is more sweet, 

More precious than their vernal rose ; 
Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy wintry glows." 

TmnslaUou jrom Paul tub SxLjeMTULBY. 

** JTiat terinkle, when Jirst 1 tapitd 
At once put an end to my pain, 
Till tJie cheek that was glowing beiide it 
Disturbed my ideas again. 

*' JTfou art just in that twilight at premHt, 
When woman*$ declension begins / 
Whm /ad'ufj from all that is pleasant, 
She bids a good night to her sins. 
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« jg^^ ^/jj^y gfiii lovely to me, 

1 had rather, my erquisite mother I 
Repose in the sutiset with thee, 

Than bask in the noon of anot^."— MoOBB, To — * 

TTftft any fickle £Eur one jilted the bard, and then bantered him? 
He can not abuse lier without the aid of one of our elder satirists : 
^eeet signumf ^ 

" Not a sister, Bcarce a brother ; 
Jack of both sides, that may bear 
Or a distaff or a spear. 

♦ # # 

How doth nature quibble, either 
He or she, boy, girl, or neither." — J! Hjlll. 

" With woman't form, and woman'M tnckf^ 
So much of man yon seem to mix, 

One knows not where to take you; 
I pray yon, if 'tis not too far. 
Go ask of nature which you arp, 
* Or what she tueant to make you. , ; 

Yet stay • * ♦ . . 

Pert a$ a female, Jbol at nittk, 
Aehojftao green, at gid too stale, 

J%e iMng't vat nwrtft iB^tttrmy.* — MooM, To Met — . 

Would he beg a kiss, and offer to pay for it with a song ? He 
has Sidney by heart, and paraphrases accordingly : 

" My lipi are sweet, inspired with SteUa's kiss. 
# ♦ # » 

Sweet sinelliiiy lip '. ^'ell maycst thou swell with pride, 
Since best wits think it wit thtc to admire; 
# * * ♦ 

The new pHrnassas, where the Muses bide. 
Sweetener of music, wisdom's beautifier. 

# * « # 

Thus much my heart compelled my mouth to say, 

But now, spite of my heart, my month will ttaj. 

Loathing all lies, doabtinj,^ this flattery i& ; 
And no spur can his resty race rene\s', ' • 

Without liow far this praise is short in you ; 

Bweet lip 1 you teach my mouth with one BWWM kitt." 

Sib F. SiDirzT, AMtn^fM and 8uSa» 
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" That rosy mouth alone can bring 
What makes the bard dtpine: 
Oh, hffff ! how my Up trottfd sing, 
2/ once 'I were pressed to thine Moou, To ' k 

When be finds his moralitj or his modesty endangered by the 
too fenrent admiration of thtj fair, lie tiies to Musty oid Grotius 
and iiurton for protecliun : 

" Sic qaa quia praprior mm pptHm est, 
Hoe stnltQi proprior sna nuns est."— GxOTm. 

" The nearer he unto his mistress is, 
The nearer he unto hia ruin is.'^ — Vide Bcbton's Anat, Mid* 

" Ok, thou art every instant dearer ; 
Every dkmoe that bringe me nigh thee, 
Brn^ rum nearer, fiaorer."— Moos*, To — — 

But it is not only in such amatory passages that he disports his 
gleanings. Even in the wilds and woods, he "feeds upon the 
honey of other men's wit," iuid can not describe the most simple 
object in nature out of booJ^." 

•* Through tops of the high trees she did descry 
A little smoke, whose vapor, thin and Ught, 
Beeking aloft nprolled to the ; 
Which cheerful sign did send nnto her sight 
That in the same did wonoe some living wight/'— Spmrann. 

" The plodding hind 
That homeward hies, kens not the cheering site 
Of his calm eahin, which, a moment past, 
Stieamed irom its roof an asnre curl of smoke, 
Beneath the sheltering coppice, and gave sign 
Of wann domestic welcome firom his toil." — Masov, Evening, 

*' I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green elms that a cottage loas near; 
And 2 sotd to myself, if there *s peace in tUs worid, 
A heart that ie hmOle m^At hope for it here,"^ Moonn, Song, 

At timesy not content with the ori^nal theft, he reiterates the 
plagiarism: 

" Soft as the broken solar beam 
That trembles in the asare 8tieam."^TA8SO, Jrmida, 
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" 11 rough inany a system, where the soaUtTtd light 

Of }ieavenly truth lay like a broken beam 
From the pure sv^t, irhirh though refracUdoU 
Tnii* a thoumnd huts is cunshine still. 

And bright through tvery c/ianye.*' — MoORE, Visum o/ Philosophy, 

" 5'^''?, Jijr a spirit pure as hers 
Is ahvaj/s purr, eixii whf n it frrs; 
As sunshine, broken in the rill, 

Though turned astray, j'o sunshine still. — Id. Fire Worshippers. 

But the instance that follows presents a stili more glaring ap- 
piopmtioii. Mr. Moore, to be sure, with his usual tact, takes 
care to Inie m from the true source, bj the affected caodor of 
teUing us, that — " This fine Platonic image I liave taken hem • * 
passage in Father Bouchet's Letter upon the MetempsjdioBiSy in- 
serted in Picart's Cer^m. BeL torn, iy." The image comes to w 
second-hand, after aU. 

'* But if that pure desire, not blended with 
Fonl thoag:hts, that, like a river, keeps his course, 
Retaiiiiug still the clearness of tlie sjjring 
From whence it took beginning, maj be thought 
Worthy acceptaaee; then," fte. — ICassihobb, TkiBonimtm, 

" Like streams, which in a long-continued course 
Lose the first names of their original source ; 
Yet the same fouuiuin doth these streams maintain, ' 
And they do the same waters still remain."— J. Bots. 

*' Of the soul's vntrarmhle descent 
From that high fount ofsj)irit, through the grodet. 
Of intellectual bring, till it mix 
With atoms vague, corruptible, and dark ; 
Nor even then, though sunk in earthly dross, ^ 
CorrujOed att, nor its e^ereal foucA 

hit, Ina UuUng of ike Jmmtain gtiUi 
Ab mmiM bri^ river, idUcA Aos ndled along 
Through meads of flowery light and mines ofgdd^ 
When poured at length into the dusky deep. 
Disdains to mingle with its briny taint, 
But keeps awhile the pure and golden tinge, 

Tlie balmy freshness of the fields U left."— Moore, ViaUmofPhUosophg* 

The ^ mines of gold/' and the "^Idmi trnge," are borrowed 
from Diyden's EpM$ to Lord Ckanedhr S^d/^ 

As streamy through mines bear tincture of their ore." 
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In tiie ^ple ballad stanzas we nerer fiul to be fendnded of 
some bygone bard. Thus even bis Gmadiaa Boat SoBg" was 
siiggested bj one of Andrew Marvell's songs. 

" Thni snuff they in the Eoglisli boal 
A holy and « cheerfbl nole ; 
ited all the my, to guide Iheir chime. 
With fidling oaa th^ kept the time.'' 

A. MutTBLLy 2%e EnUffnmL 



**fhui^ OB folZt Ifte eoamig dUme, 

Owr voieti htep Ahm, imdwrnam htip time*" 

MoOBB, Qmadian Boat SoHff, 

Even in the effect of music, where he would have us belieye he 
is in his own element^ He is anticipated hj old Allan Bamsaj 

" But V. hen fair Christy this shall sing. 
In concert with the trembling string. 
Oh, then the poet 's often praised, 
For charms so sweet a voice hath raised/' 

Allan Eamsax, To Mrs. N- , 

" 7%en Uttming, lady, wMU thy Up hatii sung 

My own wnpolished lays, how proud I*ve hmg 
On every mellowed number I Proud to feel 
That notes like mine should have the fate to steal, 

As o*er thy haUoinng Up they sighed along. 
Such breath of passion, and such soul of song." 

Moors, 2o Lady Charlotte B n. 

But liow for the triumph of AVhiggcry. Hear it, Lord Lans- 
dowue ; let the echo ring from Bowood to Berkeley Square. Hear 
how joor laureate lauded Greorge the Fourth, in his early day. 

" So, in calm evenings and unclouded skies. 
Not less resplendent in his fall than rise. 
The western snn into the main declines. 
Bright and more bright, and as he sets he shines."— -8. BoTSS. 

" So the bright globe that rales the skies. 
Though he gild heaven with a glorious rise, 
Beservc? bi^ rhniceet beams to grace his set, 

And then he looks most great; 
And then in greatest solendor dies." 

J. Oldham, On C. Morwent. 
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"As when the glorious magazine of light 
ApjifOiiches to his cano|iy of ni;;ht, 
He with new splendor t lutlies his dying rays, 
And donbic brightness to his beams conveys." — K. Phillips. 

" When THE BRIGHT FUTURE STAR OF EnOLAKD'S THSOVB, 

With marji'r nrru'le halh o'er the banquef shone, 
Winiii)if/ n siu ( t, nor t idunuifj icimt he won ; 
Hut tt iitj^iiui'i f/ri afji'ifS, like an iVtuuty sun, 
WJtme lit/hi iJir fcife can tranquilly admire, 
GMom 6trt mUd — off 9i»ftii«$9, Ind aUJire.'** 

Moore. Epistle to Lady C, R » . 

'* The lost iras that fareuxll of daylight more precious, 
More yoiden and deep as 't is nearer its set." — Id, National Airs. 

'* Like tunsei gleam that linger late 
When all is darkening fast, 
Are hours lihe ihn^e irr snatch from fate, 
^ The brightest and the last." — Id, 

mXTAL ASSOCIATIOVt. 

" Sndi IS I2i6 lAcret anions when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at once restore «, 
Those long-connected scenes, where fint they moved 
The attention ; hackward through her mazy weUcs, 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 
To temples, courts, or fields ; with all the band' 
Of painted forms, of passiou:^, and designs 
Attendant, whence, if ])lea8ing iu itself, 
The prospect firom that sweet accession gains 
Bedonbled inflaence o'er the listeiung mind." 

Aksnsidb, P&as»ref oflmagmaiim, 

/ never feel a joy so pure and still, 
60 lieaveidy calm, as when a slrtam, or hitt. 
Or veteran oak — like those remembered wtU — 
Or bnete, or ec^, or some wildjiowei^e tmeU, 
(Fot leho oon say tflAo/ email and fainf ties 
17ie memonf jfUnge &0r pleamire ae U fliee 9) 
Reminds mj ' - <irt of many a sylvan dream 
I once indulged bjf IVenfe inspiring stream ; 
Qfall my sunny morns and moonlight nights 
On Donningion'e green lawns and breezy heiffhis." 

Moore, Epistle to Lady C. Rawdon, 

♦ So once sang the author of the Twopenny Post Bag, Tom Cribb*s Memo- 
rial, and the Fudge Family, of Gcoigo IV. 

0 
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*' And looks I met, like those I loved before ; 
And voices too, which as they trembled o'er 
The chord of memory, found fall many a tone 
Of kindness there in concord vifh their oien." 

Id, Epiitk to the. Hon, li, W* Spencer* 

The finest image in Byron's Bards and Reviewers, and the 
only figurative passage in Moore's Corruption may thus be 
traced: — 
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" England, liko Lucjan's oas^e, with an aaow 
Of hep own plnmes, piercing her heart qnite thoxow.' 

JiLHBB HawxLL^ Upon Master Fitters DnmaUe VFMb. 

How many darts made fanows in bis side, 
When she, that out of his own side was made> 
Gave feather to their flight." 

Giles ^le^tcuzu, Christ's Victarjf. 

^'Beligion, whkdi true policy befiriends, 
Designed by God to serve man's noblest end8« 
Is by that old deceiver's mbUe play 
Made the chief party In its own decay, 
And meets that eagle's destiny, whose breast 
Felt the same shaf^ which his own feathers drest." 

K. Phillips, On Qnarovertiet m 

** That eagle's fate and mine arc one, 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 

Espied a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high." — Waller. 

i 

*' So the stnick eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart I 

Keen were his pangs, bat keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel: 
While the same plnmage tlmt had wanned his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast." 

Btbok, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,^ 



* Kirke White also used this beautiful imago before Byion and Moore had 
appropriated it. Moore's "Corruption" was written, however, in 1808, a 
year before Byron's celebrated satire was composed, so tiiat the char<,c of 
phigiasism from the latter unquestionably does not stand.-*M. 
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"And the duped people hourly doomed to p€tg 
The sums that bribe their liberties away. 
Like a young eagle, who lias lent his plume 
To fieclrje the sha fl by which he meets his doom ; 
See their own Jeathers plucked, to wing tlte dart 
J%at mvk eorrupUm dea^nd fir thnr hmrt," 

MoosB, ComtpHim, 

And now, having completed our analysis of Mr. Moorp*B two 
first works, it is time to ^ bide a wee." The proofs of plagiarism 
we have adduced — strong fts we feel them to be— are far lew 
glaring than those which we shall next give to the world. One 
alight fiiet we would recommend to Mr* Moore's eonslderatioPi 
when next he quotes Sir Walter Scott in defence of such a prac- 
tice ; and it is simply this — so scrupulously did ^the Ariosto of 
the North" eschew plagiarism in his poetical labors, that to guard 
iiimself even against suspicion in that respect, he appended to 
the notes attached to his Lady of the Lake the foilowing formal 
manifesto : — 

^ The author deems it necessary to apologize for the inadver* 
tent appropriation of a whole line from th^ tragedy ^J}<nt^a$ : 

** ' I bold the first who strikes^ my foe' " 
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A YI8ION OF COTXirr ChABDW AHP 8T« 6ILEB'8*t 

This elaborate work reached us at too late a day in the month 
to enable us to do it the justice which the important nature of its 

conteiiLo, and the consummate skill and erudition with which it is 
composed, so amply deserve. Yet wc are unwillinfr that the 
month should pass over without some notice, however inadequate^ • 
of what must be considered the magnum apug of the year. As 
our Magazine, we are happy to say, is not a reguUir review, there 
is nothing to hinder ns fiom recurring to the subject on a future 
occasion, and of entering more minutely into all the important 
questions here debated, and the new and strikingly original yiews 
which its learned author takes of the multiiariuud subjects on 
which he writes. 

# BKadbMrncP* Magazine for Angiut» 1S81, opened widi sa origjnal poeni 
hi fclmk Terse, by Professor 'Wibon, endded, ** Unimore, a Dream of tho 
Highlands/' It was divided Into ten Visions, contained over three thooMnd 
lines, and occupied fifty-five pages of the Magazine. As the first poem of 
any length given to the world, by Wilson, since his *' Evening in Fumess 
Abbey," (hIso published in Blackwood,) " Unimore" was much read, and, 
altho«i2:li not popular as a whole — by reason of a certain mysticism, veiled 
in langua^^e which was nt once too stately and too difiiise — many isolated 
passages were much admired and largely quoted in reviews and newspapers. 
The same stilted stylo of the composition presented irresistible attractioub fur 
a parodist such as Maginn, (he was on bad terms wiUi Blackwood at this 
time,) who wm on the loiAont for a snbjeet, and detind no betler flm than 
to present the dreaded CHuistopher North in a Indicroot %bt. The parody^ 
which appeared in F\rasur a month after the original had been pnbliibed in 
SkKkwooi, is remaricable for the Indicions fidelity with which it follows WU- 
•on's own words.— M. 

t Barney Moore, a Vision of Covent Garden and St. Giles's. By Bryan 
O'Toole, Esq., of QnfB Ian. In ten Visions. Visiona L and IL; 4to, 
Bnckman, London. 

U 
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** They sin," says the X^aureat — 

** They sin who tell us love can die 

and 

We say the same of po-e-try. 

The poetic spirit may slumber for a while among us, giving no to- 
ken of its existence, excc|)t ])y an unmusical snoring every now 
and then, but it is sure to awake suoncr or later, like a giant re- 
freshed ; or, if any of our i-eaders want auotiier simile, the stream 
of soDg may sink occasionally under ground, and conceal itself 
irom mortal eye, but it is still, though unseen, a living cumnt, 
ready to barst forth like the arrowy Rhone, in grandeur as mag- 
mflcent as oyer. Thus, though Byron is gone after his Dan Juan 
—Scott and Southey out of the rhyme department — Wordsworth 
stamp-mastering — Coleridge's poetry in aljeyance — Crabbe mute 
as a fish — Campbell and Wilson* merely magaziiiing — Moore 
hack-working — Rogers eaiilied — and so forth — all the old 
squad, in short, pretty well done up — yet have we not Siamese 
Bulwer, Butterfly Bayly, Satan Montgomery, Broadbrim Barton, 
and four hundred and fifty-eight others of great renown ? Are 
not the twenty monthly Magazines, and the dozen weekly papers, 
filled with the choicest contributibns, the appearance of which in 

* Apropos of 'Wilson 1 What coald the AOtenaum mean, by saying that 
Wilson's pablication of his poem of Vnimore, in the last namber of Waei> 
wood's MagaxinB, was a proof that poetry was going back in th^ world ? We 
bold the more consolatory doctrine^ that it proves that magazines are getting 
on in the world, in spite of the opinion of some boobies, who fancy that the 
jejune literary criticisms of certain Sunday papers are to supersede oar 
monthly labors. By publishing liis jiociri in the way he did, "Wilson has ob- 
tained for it the attention of twenty times as many readers as any poem in 
the style of Unimorc could have roniiiianded, when quartos were the pre- 
scribed shape. — One other word as to " Uiiiniorc." A careful reader will per- 
ceive a strong similarity between that poem and the work wo are criticising 
in die text. The sbenery and mfuiners are considerably different ; but the 
likeness cannot be mistaken. Has Wilson imitated O'Toole or O'Toole im- 
itated Wilson ? We do not venture to decide. But with that fairness which 
wo tmst shall ever continue to distingaish ns, we print the passages from 
Wilson's poem, which appear to correspond with 0*Toole*s, in notes immedi- 
ately under our quotations. The judicious, tlieren^rc, are su]i])licd with fall 
mateiials to come to a decision as to which is the original and which the copy. 
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' the days of Pope or Swift would hffre insured tlieir authors such 

a place in the most popular poetry and criticism of the day, as 
would have rendered their names imiaortal? 

The {)oem which we are about to introduce to our readers is, in 
our mind, a proof that the highest spirit of poetry not only still 
exists:, but lias its high priests ready to expound it in all the glory 
of brilliant song. It is entitled " Barney Moore; or, a Vision of 
Covent Garden and St, Gile^s/' The author, already faTorably 
known by his youthM pieces, is Mr. (VTooIe. The Tooles, as 
Miss Edgewortfi observes in one of her romances, are a very 
ancient family in Ireland, and a most useful and influeiilial tribe 
in all countries. He has engrafted a pathetic tale on the most 
superbly imaginative poetry we ever remember reading. His 
work is to extend to Ten Visions ; but as yet he has only favored 
the public with the two on* which we are about to offer a hasty 
criticism. We shall commence with the conmiencement, in com- 
pliance with the sound advice tendered by the giant to the histori* 
ographical ram. It is a picture of Covent Gkurden on a rainy 
morning, as it liashes upon the soul of the poet, standing under 
the piazzas in all the bliss of solitude. Every person who has 
opened his eyes time enough to peep out upon the dawn in that 
celebrated spot, during a shower, must recognise equal truth and 
beauty in the opening picture, even though the quantity he has 
drunk may have interfered on that unwonted occasion to prevent 
his receiving the whole spirit of the Garden, How akin to the 
scene is the concluding allusion to our Botany Bay mythology^ 
chiming in with, and heightening the feeling of the hour !* 

Mugj^y, iiiid inuist, and slob, and slippery ! 
It wants an liour of sunrise ; and the rain 
Pours duwii in torrents, and in splashing showers 
Fills every gjutter, steaming with perfume. 
Bank and indelicate oonfoondedly. 
Shronded in which, as in a fronzy night-cap, 

■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ - - -v ~ 

• " Morven, and Mm, and Spring, and Solitade t 

As yet it is scarce sunrise, but the sun 

Sends dawn before him, while his dazzling disk 

Is 8oarin<,' from the sea, a gentle light, 

Tender and delicate exceedingly, 

'Keath which, as if it wore a glittering veil. 
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List the new-woke tnd eabbage-Uided gnSsa, 
Coniekmt mice more of maAet^um^s approacli. 
* Kb otject all around me is onsoaked— > 
Carta, gaidenen, ladies, tumip-tops, police, 
Soused through and through, swear (such of them as eaa) 
In strong expression of the rapped-oat oath. 
Alive is every potatory t-ip, 
Wine-vaults or cellar, wirli tlicir pewter pots 
And ruin azurc-hued ; while bhiiully smiles. 
Hearing the coppers on the counter roll. 
The trim-capped bar^maid; and ffae oovet, enwreatiied 
With ladiee of the night, brimfiil of gin, 
Stagger along in Inshj state, and fill 
The air wiUi odors, fiom the shortened pipe 
Puffed frequently ; and many a wandering bud, 
'Neath the piazzas whispers words of love 
To knight or squh-c, in blissful drunkenness, 
"Who ceps a double beauty in her eyes. 
There, beside one small round of deal-board, sit 
A crew of costcrmongers, happy all 
With their munclunfjus mild, and heavy-wet ; 
And xicre, &ufc iturcd beneath yon canvass awning, 



Lks the newowoke and nndistarbed earth. 

Conscious onoe more of the sweet hoor of Prime. 

No olgect in creation now looks dead. 

Stones, rocks, knolls, heather, broom, and fhne, and ftni. 

Have all a life-like semblance in the hush. 

So stron<? is the expression of their joy; 

Alive appears each solitary tree. 

Half tree, Jmlf shrub, birch with its silver stem. 

And ha^el azurc-liued ; with feeling smiles. 

The feeling of its own fresh loveliness. 

That budding bfake ; and these wild brlen enwimllMd 

With honeysnckles wild, brimfal of lilb. 

Now trail along, and clamber np and fill 

The air with odors, by short-sleeping bee 

Already visited ; ti^oagh not a bh!d ^ 

Within the nested foliage more than Btin, 

Or twitters o*er the blissful wilcleraess. 

Life breathes intenser beauty o'er the flowers. 

There witliin one sum 11 round of <^reeasward set 

Dew-diamonded duibies, liappy all 

In their own sweetness and simplicity j 

With lasted burnishing yon mossy uouk ' 
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An inexhaustible hoaM of cabbages, 

Heaped up against fbe dinner-hour's demand — 

Doomed as compaiuun to the beef, or boiled 

Or stewed, or cooked in niaiiiier» iriauifoid — 

Messes which tailors love to feed ujion. 

And, lo ! yon watch-house, lying by the church, 

Choko-fnll Almost— yet all the while ttill flDin^ 

With unportBtioiu of diBOideriies, 

Kicking np rows and shindies far and wide, 

And all descriptions of loose characters 

Cnunmingand crowdln;;, till the lock-up room 

Sweats with the foes of order ; like the land 

Where Newman Knollys sends his chosen flock; 

And many a blowen of saloonic fame, 

Sold to a Sydney settler, is bclorcd 

In patriarchal wise : spite of that love, 

Oft is lier seven years' sojourn dimmed with tears, 

Shed when she thinks on spots which, since tho hour 

The ruthless beaks took her to tnp away, 

Have seen, nnvisited b j her, the lark, 

Morning and eyening ; or upon her pals. 

Who oA» since she was bgged, haye, side hy side. 



An inexhaustible hoard of primroses, 
Heaped up by spring for the delight of mom. 
Miser at once and prodigal ; here steeped 
And striped, and stsired in colon manifold. 
Mosses that 'twould he sin to tread upon ; 
And, lo I the white mist lying like a dieam. 
Motionless almost, yet the while ascending 
With gradual revelation of the desert, 
Brightly and balmily swimming far and wide. 
And yet the spirit of its < hararter 
Varying, not altering, i^^^ t.li(" circle spreads 
Serener and more spacious ; — ^like the land, 
Where old songs say the silent people dwell, 
And aye one creature, with a Christian name. 
Attends tiie fiadry queen, by her beloved 
O'er all elves else, though spite of aU that lov«^ 
Oft is her seven years' sojonm dimmed with tent 
Shed for their sake who, since that fotal honr 
That saw their daughter spirited away. 
Have little done but wander np and down 
Wondering and weeping, or upon the brae 
Whence £» evanished, with their foces plunged 
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111 msnjr a boonng ken, dnmk, morn and night, 
Ay, all on to the moonlight starriness, 
Withont once knowing that there was a skj. 

The mists disperse and the day grows brighter. The gradual 
awakening of aoimated nature is finely portrayed.* 

Mnggy, and moiat, and slob, and slippery ! 
A mnltitndinons hoet of coffee-shops I 
And lo ! the Fimsh opens to receire 
* The remnants of the night. Black horsebeana now 
Are flowing, cofiee-like, with plenteous grounds ; 
And there are goinjr«-on of human life 
In Bow Street, Hart Street, James Street, Wliite Hart Taid, 
Behind f^recn window-blinds and yellow curtains. 
And from his beat the blue<0!it Peeler sees 
And hears the sta^jger of Corinthian, 
Singing and shouting, as he scarcely seems 
To touch the ground with his unsteady foot, 
And at the last, laid level by a trip. 
Drops, in fall dress, his person in the mnd. 

There needs bat one touch to bring the whole district before m, 
as if we hovered above it, borne up by the sounding wings of die 
genius of song ; and that is afforded, after a profound remark on 

the power of gin, to confer vitality upon inanimate nature. The 

In both then: hopeless hands, sit side by side, 
Far from all human kon, from mom till night. 
And all on through the moonlight starriness, 
Withont once knowing there is a sky." 

* " Morvcn, and Moni, and Spring and Solitude ! 

A multitudinous sea of mountain-tops ; 

And, lo! ih' uneyeable sun flames up the heavens. 

Broad daylight now through all the winding glens 
~ Is flowing river^ike, but with no sound; 

And there are going8H>n of human life 
■ In hut, and shieling, and in woodland-bowor. 

On the green pastures and the yellow sandi j 

And from the high cliflt the deer-stalker sees 

And hears the colilc of the fisherman, 

Glancing and ehinking, as she scarcely seems 

To move o'er the still water sleepily, 

From her stem, almost Icverwith the light, 

Letting her long net drop into the sea." 
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Mr« Horphjr on whom the fluid has &o poetical an influence iSy we 
are requested to state, no relation of the Boman Catholic bishop 
of Cork.* 

Murphy ! its magic lies upon thee now, 

The power of Duffy — she it is who bathes 

With niin hlue as i« an aTi^rel's rye 

Whate'er your rolling o)>tifs lo<^»k iij)on ! 

By many an intermediate) liuk of tiioughl 

It joins that family of brick and stone, 

lu strange rcluliuubliip, tiil the curb-stone, 

Flanked by the paddle, the mud-j^^irded pareraent 

Where heroes, done by drangfatB of Peady, sleep, 

Tb mingled with the chiEiney pinnacle 

From which you speck ^ it is a sweep— sings ont. 

Silent in natnre U the nnwakened street. 

For all its covos are snctfing &st asleep : 

But in his dafiy-stricken ear a sound 

Thunders as if a hundred wagon« rolled. 

Where are his pot coinyianions I In dark traps 

Locked uj), some look for Bow- Street ia the mom. 

Of others the imprisoned form is seen 

By the gruiT turnkey as he .sliooti the bolt 

Ui Newgate, looking o'er Suow lliU below. 



* *' Morv en! this magic lies upon thee now. 
Imagination, she it is who Itathes, 
With blue celestial as an iingel's eyes, 
Thy cloud-sustaining depths, which she calls heaven I 
By many an intermediate link of thought 
She joins tiiat frowning family of rocks 
Jn strange relationship, till on the edge 
Of the flat moor, that moss-enshroaded cabm, 
^Vli re heroes that onoe fonght with Fingal sleep^ 
Is felt one with the skyey pinnacle 
Round which that speck — it is an eagle— soars. 
Silent iu nnt!ire all thy waterfalls, 
For distance makes them dumb as wreaths of snow; 
Qut in imagination's ear they sound 
Thund'rous for ever in the wilderness. 
Where now are all thy rivers ? Iu black woods, 
Night-hidden, flow they through the blazing mom. 
Or their imprisoned fimm is only seen 
By the fleet merlin, shriekmg 'twixt the crags 
That topple o'er the turmoil far bebw. 
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But he beholdeth, atrl lio lieareth all 
Their chaiuinp nnd tiicir chafi' — the flowing laah^ 
Their pints f>f h«^nvv — glorying in his soul 
On their sunsiimv feats of crackmanship ; 
Or thinking gloomy of the scragging hour. 
When Ck>tton's signal sends their swinging balk 
Bsndng on nothing in % hempen cnmit, 
That makes its wearer grin like Samuel Bogen . 

And then the spirit which bears us up moves onward, like some 
huge and stately cloud, with deep organ-voiced mnsic, carrying u 
to gaie on the wild row, which dashes on among leeUng and stag^ 
gering Irisbmen, opposed to one another, till it Is beaten eaLad and 
glassy, to a &ir stand-still, even as hoinan passion raves onward 
to the long calm of ^endty.* 

All Irish row ! 
St. Giles's ! where the Cork and Kerry men 
Gome down in lashings oat of Lawrence Lane. 
CkisiooDst fiom lyeragh, O'Connell's land. 
Or sweet St. Barry's steeple-crowned hill, 
Thnndering to men oif Gonnanght, or of Leiastar, 
To take a leathering that will do them good. 
The challenged onward sweep, a hundred boys, 
^ Shillelah-fumished from the Rose and Crown,t 
Or Jem M'GoTem's| crib in Backridge Street: 

But she beholdeth and she ht at clh all 

The dazzling and the din, the flowing peace. 

The leaping fury; hers the glory, when 

Sunshmv rivers set the straths on lire ; 

And hers the gloom, when, sullen as the grave. 

Their blackness bears npon its ser^Mmt hoik 

No image, bnt of the hnge thnnder^kmd. 

That makes the earth as grim as its own heaven." 

• "AHigblaadlochI 
Loch43nnart! who, when tides and tempests vt/tst^ 
Comes in among these monntains ftom the main, 

*Twixt wooded Ardnamurchan's rocky cape. 
And Ardmore's shingly beach of hissing spray ; 
And while his thunders bid the sound of Mull 
Be dumb, sweeps onward past a hurtdre<l hays. 
Hill-sheltered from the wrath that foams along 
t Anglic^ ioyt : from the Fnnoh gargcm. At long •• a nmi can fight, in IrelMxl, be ti 
called a boy. 

t Holris to Sfc QQiii*!^ die OiillaM md OumidoBS of the dillrioi 
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Met in mid ynj, up gets ft quiet flglit, 

Each separate lad knocking big neighbor down ; 

Soon the storm-loring heroes spread the fray- 

From Dyot Street to Broad Street, the career 

Marked out by broken heads. Down sink the pollfi 

Of Jerry Kcarnc-y, or Tim Golloc^hcr, 

Smote by the tempest shower of fi<h plants driod. 

Or flyinf^ stones — once pavement of the street — 

Now tinnf^ in rocky war. Tiie jrathorinrr fi^lit 

lu the ioiv^ battering: 'twixt t!ie Dublin coves 

And the big broguiuecrs of JMunster hind, 

Through those Elysian groves, burst iu each Juno 

Into a hundred other smaller rdwg ; 

Till, lo 1 ttuhdued by saplings of the South, 

(Whence potent whiskey flows, though mild to taste) 

Down sink the men of Erin east and west. 

Insensibly knocked up by knocking down. 

And all along the ancient ground of fight 



The mad mid-channel — all as quiet they 

As little separate worlds of summer dreams— 

And by storm-loving birds attended up 

The mountaindioUow, white in their career 

As are the breaking billows, spurns the isles 

Of cra^^gy Curnich, and {;reen Oronsay 

Drenched in that sea-born shower o'er tree-tops driven, 

And ivyed stones of what was once a tower, 

Now hardly known from rocks — and jrathering might 

In the lonj? reach between Dun<rallan caves 

Aiid i'oiUt of Arderinis, ever fair, 

With her I^lysian groves, bursts thiough that strait 

Into another ampler inland sea ; 

Till lol snbdned by some sweet influence— 

And potent Is she, though so meek the eve— 

Down sinketh, wearied, the old ocean, 

Lisensibly inio a solemn calm 

And nil along that ancient burial-ground, 

(Its kirk is gone,) tiiat seemeth now to lend 

Its own eternal quiet to the waves, 

Restles«! nn more, into a perfect poaco 

Lulling, and lulled at last, while drop tho airs 

Away as they were dead, the fir^jHOsen stwc 

B tiol'1- that lovely ArchipelaL'''^. 

All shadowed there as in asfii iiual world, 

Where time's mutations shali < ome never more V* 
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Out come the nl^ht-cnppcd women to the finj. 
Squalling advice of quiet to thr hny^, 
' Leathering or leathered, and remove their husbands 
In Irish fashion — killed. The first-risen Pat 
Beholds next morn his much-loved Holy Land 
All strewn with mad and blood, and sticks and stones, 
And w|gi and hats, which hata can be no mote. 

This is the wuik of true imagination. The row is conjured up 
to our view, not by means of drowsy description, but by bold 
knock-down touches. It is a picture, an idealised picture — in- 
stinct glowing with imagination, it is true, but, sUll a resembling 
picture of Su Giles's ; and it is given by the bard, having seized 
all the characteristic featores of his subject, and hoai^ed and 
turned them in his imagination, till he had knnckled them into 
form, and breathed into them the breath of a new life. There is 
a onity of thought pervades the whole ; the general impression is 
simple and majestic; aii'l yet, what innuinerable beauties i^parkle 
in every line I — not stxained conscious prcttiuess, but spontaneous 
glances of loveliness — sparkles on the crest of imagmation's 
wave — wild flowers, which spring unlooked-for from the ground. 
In one poetic word it is the Potato ! 

The tale of which these localities are made the scene accords 
well with those graceful features we have just been portraying. 
Barney Moore — we know not how nearly related to the transla* 
tor of Anacrem — was originally bred a smuggler in Clonakiltr, 
under the carclul education of a gentleman of the name of Gal- 
way. An accidental contact witli the excise obtained for him the 
choice of assisting his Majesty in tlie preservation of the West 
Indian Islands, in the capacity of a private soldier in the 3d W. I, 
regiment, then commanded by the late Lord Charles Somerset. 
No opportunity was here afforded him of displaying his military 
ardor against the enemy ; and it is not to he wondered at that he 
solaced the inglorious tedium of such a leisure by that conviyiality 
in which the recent productions of the island enabled him to In- 
dulge. Circumstances, on which it is unnecessary to dilate, at last 
effected his release from a service in -vvliieh tlie warrior cuuld ob- 
tain no honor: and his retirement from iIk ;,imy Avas marked — 
Strongly marked indeed — by a lecture, under the inspection of 
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the dram-major at the halberds, immediatelj followed by a pro* 
cession, led by himself, and accompanied by a fall complement of 
drums and fifes, playing that celebrated tone, which entitles a sol- 
dier to resume his civil character.* His merits soon recommend- 
ed him as overseer's assistant at a plantation in Trinidad, belong- 
ing to a Mr. Buxton, where his energy called forth the peculiar 
notice of Mr. David Power, formerly of the Moming Chronicle, 
now attorney-general to the ni^^ers in that island. In the hands 
of Barney Moore the instmment of authority was not idle ; and 
slaves, who were so ignorant of their interests as to run away 
from the estate, were never found wanting in those characteristic 
marks that serve to describe the appearance of such persons in 
the West India Gazettes. 

Bred, however, on the margin of the Atlantic, he became tired 
at last of his litis, and therefore accepted with great pleasure the 
offer of a respectable Quaker house in Liverpool — Snuffle, Shu& 
fle, Swindle, & Co., who held large slave estates in the island un- 
der the name of a Jew slopselier, a Mr. Hoses Benzonah, to go 
as mate in a vessel of theirs, sailing beneath the flag of freedom 
and Colombia. The vessel had originally belonged to pirates, but 
the Quakers had purged off the base stain of piracy by obtaining 
the sanction of Bolivar, and while, with the usual benevolence of 
their sect they retained all the crew, they changed its title from 
the Black Jack to the Good Intent. The service on which they 
employed it— not, of course, in their ownname^for their religious 
principles forbade them from engaging directly in war. but in that 
of a distinguished patriot of Bogota, Boderigo Urebi — was to 
cripple the tyrannical government of Ferdinand, and so conduce 
to the cause of freedom all over the woiid, by cruising after the 
slave vessels belonging to Spain which trade on the gold and 
grain coast of Africa. They were very successful in this pursuit ; 

* Vulgarity has given this compositioii the title of the ''Bogne's March." 
The original words are said to be 

** Once whipped, 

Twice stripped. 
And three times tied up to the halberd; , 

If ever I 'list for a soldier again, 
The d 1 shall be my sergeant V* 

The ceremony to which this tune is performed is a rery imposing ood. 
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and while their sense of duty suggested to them the propriety of 
making the infamous Spaniards walk the plank, they secured the 
slaves for sale to the free, enlightened, and independent republi- 
cans of Georgia and Carolina. 

We have no space to follow Barney in all his adventures, which 
are most beaiitilully told in the poem. Suirice it to say, that at 
its commciieement we find him kcepinr^ a ])ublie hou?«e in Eagle 
Court, White Hart Yard, and expecting through the interest of 
an early patron, the Knight of Kerry, to obtain an inspectorship 
in the new police. We regret to say that there is one stain upon 
his character* He has married both the daughters of the person 
from whom he faiad bought the goodwill and fixtures of his public- 
house : and when the ladies discoyer this lapse of morality, their 
anger knows no bounds. The bard, with the usual sense of poetic 
justice in such cases, expresses hims^elf with indignation against 
the biganiistical propensities of his> liero ; wliile he euolly passes 
over the other little adventures of his life with but slight reproach. 
Piracy and its conconritants are venal ; marrying two women an 
atrocity never sufficiently to be reprobated and with the usual 
deep insight into human character which marks all the composi- 
tions of this school, the bosom of the gentleman, who had seen 
robbery, and murder, and outrage, under every form, without re- 
morse, id wrung to despair by the reflection tUut he had oilended 
against the laws of marriage. 

Barney is arrested on this charge, but luckily, he discovers that 
one of the ladies had two, and the other three husbands before. 
The tables are turned, and he has the satisfaction of transporting 
both his wives. Their appearance at Bow Street is charmingly 
written. Beautiful, exceedingly, is tbe first appearance of the 
orphans at the bar ; and only to be surpassed by what we still hold 
to be the most perfect in its beauty of all Froety-faced Fogo's 
creatiojis — the wail over Jack Scroggins. There is a wild 
witchery about it that goes with a thriU to the heart* 

• ** Lo ! down the glen they come, the long blue glen, 
i ar off enveloped in aerial haze, 
Almost a mint, tmooCh gliding without step ; 
So seems it, o'er the greensward, shadow-lfice, 
With light aliefliatiiig, till hand ia band 
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So to the bar thej come — the dose girt ber. 
Thither conducted by a biftce of traps. 

And no mistake * # # # 

♦ ****♦» 

* * * and check by jowl. 
Placed on their perch, distinctly visible, 
The sisters stand awhile, then leaning over. 
Blow up the officers in words of slang 
Like fun ; and keep their game eyes steadily 
Fixed on Sir Richard's mug. 

One phiz is pale 
In its own poclcmarkedness, but paler seems 
Beneath the border of her unwashed cap, 
80 sootj-black, contrasting with the red, 
Deep-seated, of her well-carbuncled nose, 
Kept purple by her drams. The other foxy 
As ruddiest roynard, and bed:in])ed with lOnge, 
In rivalry of nil tho^e uncombed locks, 
Like carrots j^litterinc:, o'er her breadth of face 
Afloat, and from her eyes, some twice a minute, 
Pushed back witli prcasy hand. But, oh ! those eyes 
Black uil around, but iis you closer gaze 
Yellower and yellower grows the spreading? circle 
That girds aronnd each twinkling orb, befringed 

Upon a knoll, distinctly visible, 
The sisters stand awhile, then lay them down. 
Among a weeping birch-tree's whisperinjrs. 
Like fawns, and fix tbeir mild eyes steadfastly 
Upon the clouded loch ! 

One face is pale 
In its own pensiveness, but paler seems 
Beneath the nanlike braidings of that hair. 
So sofUy black, accordant with the calm 
Divine that on her melancholy brow 
Keeps deepening with her dreams. The other bright, 
As if in ecstasies, and brighter glows 
In rivalry of all those sun-loved locks, 
Like gold wire glitterin?, in the breath of joy 
Afloat, on her smooth forehead, momently 
Kindling; with gladder smile-Ii^rht. Those dark <»vcs, 
With deptbs profound, down Avhich the more you gaze. 
Stiller and stiller seems tbe spiritual world 
That lies sphered in their wondrous orbs, beyond 
New thoughtful regions opening far beyond, 
And all imbued with the deq> hnsh of heaTen." 
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With eyelid'4 alnio't clo«pt! upon tlic eye, 
And redd^iUtid the coastaai lu&h of Booth. 

With this divine passage we close. We wish that oar readen 

should pause, while a burst of such celestial harmony rings in 
their ears. 

We trust, MOW thfit ^Ir. 0*Toole has ioiincl his harp, he will 
not be in a hurry to throw it away. Let him at all events, not 
fail to pve U3 the eight promised visions which remain, and we ^ 
shall do them justice. We hail in him the reviver of our song^ 
now for more than a dozen years dormant In him we see the 
poet, the pliilosopher, the patriot. His powers of ^cy are 
equalled only by his accuracy of observation, and we fearlessly 
prf)iiouncc him as mucli at home on the heights of Pindus as in 
tbc coUar.s of St. Giles's, and as chosen a favorite of the nymphs 
of UelicoQ as of the maidens of Covent Garden. Vale J 
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MISS PIPSON. 

Thb prettiest mouth that man ooald wish to lay his longing Hps on 

Is that belonging to the sweet and innocent Miss Hpsbn. 

0 1 when she goes along the street, the wink she often tips one. 

Which makes me feel confounded queer ^ the cunning wag Miss Pipson. 

And when the snow-white French kid glove her pretty hand she slips on, 

Sho »eems the very queen of love — the beauaful Miss Pipson. 

She is the lawful daaghter of her father's father's rib's son, 

And thus you have the pedigree of elegant Miss Pipson, 

She is so full behind, you 'd swear that she had got false hips on. 

And yet no inuUe doth she wear — magnificent Miss Pipson. 

She sings and dances vastly well ; and when the floor sho skips on, 

You see at once she doth excel— the nimhlo*limhed liliss Kpson. 

is dangerous to approach too near her fingers, for she grips one. 
And puts the soul in hodihf fear— the cruel minx. Miss Pipson. 
But yet yon can't object, although in terror she so dips one; 
You rather glory in each blow received from fair Miss Pipson. 
Pain from iter haudo no iiiore is pain ; and even when she nips one. 
You can not, for your soul, complain — the cruel, sweet Miss Pipson. 
*Ti3 said she carries tilings so high, that sometimes e'en she whips one; 
But tliat, I guess, is "all my eye," — adorable Miss Pipson. 
At all events, she tips, and grips, and dips, and nips, and trips one; 
And therefore X 11 have nought to do with beaatif ul Miss Pipson I 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 

Wb had completed our Magazinet when the mehmeholy newB, 

80 long expected, of the death of Sir Walteb Scott, arrired fai 
town. We hcive no oppoi tuiilLv, at this late period of the month, 
of doing any thing like justice to the memory of the great deceased, 
even had we the tal<ait. 

Our coDtemporaries of the dailj and weekly press are busUy 
employed, and, we are happy to find, without an exeeptioo, honor- 
ably employed, in paying tributes to his memory* They have aa 
yet, howeTer , produced scarcely any thing that was not long be* 
fore — indeed, if could not well he expected that they should. 
We hare no ambition to nm a race with our lese-enemnbered 
friends ; and we hail with unaifected a<lmiration the kindly spirit 
which has been universally displnyed tcnvard the illustrious de- 
ceased. Tl)^ time has gone by, iiulrLMl. wlien anyone would be 
heard who would venture to otfer an insult to his memory ; and 
we shall not sully our pages by a reference to the existence of a 
wulent and contemptible knot, that at one period vented their 
petty spleen against Uie greatest man of our day. 

Criticism on his works is now supei-fluons: they have taken 
their enduring station in the literature of the world. If the ap- 
plause of foreign nations be equivalent, as it is said, to the voice 

* There is so much good feeling, as WSll as gppd sense in this tribnte to 
the greatest author of modem times, that it can not be omitted in^oij coileo> 
tion of Maginn's Miscellanies. It appeared in Fraser's Magcmne, for Octo* ' 
ber, 1832, and must have been written currmte calamo, as Scott's death, 
which took place at Abbotsford, on the afternoon of the 2 1st of September, 
was not known in London until the 2ad. As an estimate, from a particalar 
point of view, of Scott's personal, literary, and political character, this paper 
possesses interest as well as merit. — ^M. 
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of posterity, no author who ever wrote has obtained that honor in 
so large ajueasurc. His novels, his poems, have been translated 
into eveiy civilized language ; his heroes and heroines have he- 
come household words all over the world. The painter, the 
eenlptor, the engraver, the moflidan, have soo^t inspiration from 
his pages. The names of his w<»k8, or the personages introduced 
into them, are impressed on the man-of-war or the quadrille, the 
racQ-horse or the stoamboat. The niini))er of persons who have 
become lairious by luUowinsr, in their ditlerent lines, the ideas of 
Sir Waiter, is immense, and comprehends all classes of intellect or 
enterprise. The tribes of imitators, whether of his verse or prose, 
whom he has called into existence, are countless. Many of them 
are persons of great abilities and unquestioned genius. Which 
of them will be named in competition with the master ? Not one. 

He has recorded, in the beautiful sketch of autobiography which 
he lias prefixed to the Waverley .series, liis lixed disHketo literary 
cwiiifuversy. He might liave added, if" he pleased, tiiat this dis- 
like proceeded at least as much from liis natural kindness of dis- 
position, as from the desire oi' avoiding the literary annoyances, to 
which he refers it. Some body has f^aid, that if the literary repul>i 
lie were to elect a president, Sir Walter Scott would have been 
the man. As it was, his presidency was tacitly acquiesced in. A 
i:egular tribute was paid to him by the due presentation of every 
work that the author deemed worthy of his acceptance ; personal 
homage as regular was offered by every literary man wiiu aspired 
'to fame. Abbot'^foid was the uietroj-olitan seat of European li- 
terature; and a pilgrimage thither was indispensable. Never was 
aceptre more leniently wielded. Not only can no trace of ill na- 
ture be detected in any of Sir Walter's literary judgments, but, 
BiJll further, he not only refrained i&om doing mischief, but he ex- 
erted himself to do service. Many are the stories which we could 
tell of kindness displayed, not merely by his purse, but his pen— 
a species of assistance which authors of any thing like his emi- 
nence are in general not very ready in contributing. A more 
generous, honorable, and upright man never existed ; and he has 
gone before a tribunal where all the glories of his authorsliip will 
be of small value as compared with the good actions he has per* 
fimned, and the pure motives which inspired them. 

12 
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And vet we do not think that the literary cnreer uliicli he ran, 
and the example he set, will stand him as nought before the final 
seat, where all are to be tried. Of him well may be it said, that 
he never wrote a line which dying he would wish to blot — never 
in all his multifarious writings inculcated a sentiment incompatible 
with religion and morality. Some authors of distinguished genius 
have so far misused the talent bestowed upon them, that the works 
which they have left behind, while they delight the imaginatioiior 
sharpen the intellect, tend directly or indirectly to the pollution 
of the mind and the jeopardy of the soul. Not only has this blot 
— this sin which niak<\< a man a sinner in liis grave — been avoided 
by Sir Walter 8cott, hut the whole stream and tendency of his 
works is to recommend, in the most heart-moving or spirit-stiriing 
forms, all that is calculated to exalt our species, all that can make 
us worthy or honorable denizens of this world, and elevate us to a 
fitness for that higher life which we may expect in the other. This 
is no light praise. Such an example has worked its good effisda. 
It has been of infinitely more value than more direct exhortations 
to the practice ot virtu mir or religious actions. The professed di- 
vine or moralist passes unheeded by the li<jht-minded, the oray, and 
the yoiiii ir. His books are not read, or, if read, the precepts which 
they teach, run the risk of being disregarded. But he whose 
works must be in every hand — who is acknowledged as the guide 
and the pattern of the intellectual taste of the whole nation— holds 
to the lips a honied chalice whicli may convey medicaments, thai 
in their unadulterated state might be rejected as unpalatable. To 
the honor of Sir Walter Scott, and to what is far more than any 
consideration ut* worldly honor, the welfare of his own soul, he has 
written as if he had been 

For crer in the great taskmaster's eye 

and, awed or controlled by his example, the ribald or Ucentions 
writer checked his propensities, in deference to the spirit inspired 
into the public mind by Sir Walter, or hid hb wares from sight, 
or offered them only in marts which were the haunts of the avow- 
edly shameless, the outcasts of society. The greater lilentture of 
our ( uuntry has long felt the influence of Milton — literature of ail 
classes had been puriiied by Scott. 
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We shall not, we hope, be accused of being actuated merely by 
party motives, when we.extend the praise which we have bestowed 
on the morals to the politics inculcated by Sir Walter. All those 
who love their native land must be more or less Tory in soul. We 
mean that they must more or less love those institutions under 
which, if not by which, the country j2:rew great and prosperou,^. 
Reverence for the higli names of England, proud recollections of 
glorious actions done, of ininiiiicnt ]>f'rils bravely wcathereci, ho- 
norable feeliugs toward institutions certainly intended to exalt or 
civilize our oountiymen, and which generally have worked their 
pulrpose — these should form part and parcel of us all. Far, far 
from the bosom of an English gentleman or English yeoman 
should be that rancorous feeling sometimes displayed, which 
prompts people to destroy what our ancestors established, purely 
for the sake of destruction. The Whigs may be more perspica- 
' cious in detpctinu abuses than the Tories ; but, on account of those 
abuses, they ought not to look with distaste or disafiection on their 
native land. It may be right to keep a sharp eye on the defecti 
of our country, but it is not the mark of an expanded or a gene- 
rous vision to be able to see nothing else. Sir Walter^s Toryism 
was not of the factions kind which thinks of nothing but party. It 
was of that patriotic, that truly patriotic nature, that wishes every 
thing in our country to be the best, and that desires England to 
stand first among nations, happy at home and honored abroad.* 

* Scott's Toryism might well be described by one of his national prorerbs 
— " hb bark was* aye wanr [worse] than bis bite." He was eminently con- 
servadve, had been educated in the hereditary politics of his race, owed his 
first position for li(b (the well-paid and almost sinecure shoriffdom of Selkirk* 
shire) to Tory patronage, and enjoyed the friendship of the leading Tory 
Btatosmien connected with ScoUand, by lineage, jaoperty, and station. His 
native land had thriven under Tory rule, at a period when what nvcig ( ailed 
''Jacobin principles'' threatened to subvert the foundations of the Govem- 
mont, and lie dreaded the experiment of chiinjxc, whether as revohition or 
reform. In his youtli, he opposed Catiiolic ErnnTicinatioii. In hU nntnror 
years, and long before Tory statesmen entertained any idea of irranrinL: that 
tardy concession, he contended for it, on tlic double plea of justice and nc- 
cesjsitr, and, \vhen WelHnc^ton and Peel, early in 1829, announced their in- 
tention, Scott not only wrote several articles in its favor, in the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, but made a speech, on the Side of liberality and tolerance, 
at the priucipal Edinbiuigh meeting, and was one of the first — if not the veij 
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A nobler historiaii of dyil wars never existed. Dne jaetice is 

done to the cavalier and the Cameroniau, to the partisan of the 
house of Hanover or the house of Stujirt. Their good qualities 
are placed in the strongest light — del'ence or palhation is never 
wanting ibr their errors. Or i£ wc consider Toryism as tba 
cause of aristocra<ryr, we there, too, find Sir Walter generous aad 
just The prince or noble is allowed the respect and h^™«gf 
4ue to his place and lineage $ but where exists the writer who haa 
so sublimely and so pathetksallj chronicled and hallowed the Thv 
tues of the humblest ? 

His Toryism wad vvitliout faction ; but faction assailed him in 
the end of his days. He was insulted by a debauched rabble in 
those very places which he had rendered immortal, because he 
refused to surrender his judgment on political matters to theirs* 
We wish not to disparage any one, but stall we must be permitted 
to think that a time may come when the name of Sir Walter Scott 
will command as much respect as that of Lord John RusselL 
As to his adherence to Toryism, nothing could be more ^tisinterw 
ested. lie had received no favors — absolutely none — from the 
Tories. His place of Clerk of Session was conCeired on him 
by Fox ; and we ratiier think that liis politics on some occasions 
were made a plea by the tape-tying crew who had wriggled them* 
selves into office under our colors, for insult and impertinence, 
neglect or ingratitude. But be defended the constitution of his 
country ; and for that, in ^ Caledonia stem and wild/' in his own 
romantic town,** in sight of ^ fair Melrose,** he was hooted and 
bawled down as one actuated by the meanest of natures, by people 
whose country he had made ckiibical, and whose more tangible 
interests he had, beyond ijjiy other man in the world, most mate- 
rially served.* 

first — to sign the pro-Catholic petition to Parliament. When that petitioa 
waa read in the House of Commons, Seott's name was receiyed with the un- 
usual compliment of a general expression of applaase, and Feel aubeequcDtly 
wrote him a letter of thanks for taking part, on the great question, with the 

advocates of justice. — M. 

* In March, 1831, when tlio excitement in favor of the 'Roform Bill (just 
thon introduced by T.onl Groy'.s ministry) \va<* very great, Scott attended a 
I'ounty meeting?, for Hoxburgh'sbirc. nt the town of Jedburgh, whenj he moved 
one of the anti-I^orm resolutions, and made a decided anti-Heform speech. 
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We believe that he felt this affront. It is now no matter, lie 
lies in the land every corner ot which his genius has lit up as with 
a torch, and his countrymen are poorixig oondolenoes over his 
tomb. They will bufy bim with sounding bonoirSy and all tbe 
pomp of itxamX $ and, tbat being done, bis creditfxrs will oome to 
tfml bis duldren of wbat be bas left behind. Loud will be tbe 
lament of Scotland — equally lond tbe demand ibrbis goods. Tbe 
very bankers — the men whom he, by his admirable letters in 
l^S2r>, saved from the utter destitution, penury, and ruin impend- 
ing over them at the hands of Lord Godericli and ilie economists 
•^wili calculate to a farthing what may be their share of bis chat- 
tels. Will Scotland do any thing to avert this disgrace^as dis* 
grace it will be ? And we^ wbo know Scotland well, answer*— 
No. 

After UHIing himself to pay off debts wbicb, as tbe world knows, 

The populace, naturally in favor of whnt promised to extend their own polit- 
ical privilecres, heard Inm — first with respect, then nith impatience, and 
lastly (when he angrily exclaimed "I regard your gabble no more tliaii the 
geese on the green") — with unequivocal anger. Sliouts of "Burke Sir 
Walter!" were niised, and then Scott, bowing to the people, took leave in the 
words of the doomed gladiator of antiquity, " Moriturus vossaluto.*' At the 
time, Scott's health was so Imd that he ought not have hcen permitted to have 
attended, far less spoken at, a troubloos political ga&ering. 1)1 bealth, wbich 
bad abcadj affected bis mind, and distoibed as well as weakened bis aerrons 
system, made him take the gloomiest Tiew of pnblie afiain, aa managed un- 
der Lords (rrey, Brongliam, Durham, and other leading libwals. I^ockhart 
records that the s(>ene at Jedburgh haunted Scott in his latest hours, for, only 
a few 4ays before his death, " a few times also, I am sorry to say, we could 
perceive that his fancy was at Jedburgli, and Burke Sir Walter escaped hira 
in a melancholy tone." Maginn is scarcely correct in sayiiiL^ that Scott's 
place of Clerk of Session (with .£1,300 for life) was conferred on him by Fox. 
In 1805, soon after T/ie Lay of the Last Minstrel was published, William Pitt, 
then Prim • M mister of England, having read and admired it, told Dundas, 
Scott's early iriend, that ** it would give him pleasure to rind some opportu- 
nity of advancing the ibrtaoes of such a writer." Accordingly, Scott's own 
ineiination made Mm desire the oomparatiTely nnlaborions, but profttablei 
office of a Mndpal Clerk of the Supreme Court at Edinbiii|{b. The appoint- 
ment was made, bat the commission not signed, at Htt's death, and the 
sneceeding Ministry, of whom Fox was actual head, made no delay in com* 
plating the necessary document -^handsomely enoogh declaring that, as the 
matter had received the royal assent, they regarded only as a claim of jus* 
tiee, wbat would willingly have been done aa an act of faror.— M. 
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were not of his contractinjiv ; after making the most unparalleled 
exertions, not one of whic.li he need have made ; after sacrificing 
pro])crty which he never need have created, or, having created, 
need not have parted with — the author oiWaverley dies so deeply 
in debt, that the junior branches of his family are left wholly on- 
pTOvided for by him« Were there any honor in Scotland, the 
ravenbig cry of his creditors, who have already been paid five 
times as much as they could have expected if their debtor had 
aeted on the principles of trade which they recognise ibr their own 
gui(];ince, would be stopped by a general subscri|)tion. The coun- 
try only owes it to him. Scotland should take upon itself the 
payment of the debts of Scott. AVcre they a million of money in 
amount, he has been of pecuniary value to his native land far 
greater than that sum. The quantity of capital which he has 
caused to be expended in the country — the sums drawn from the 
influx of strangers which he has now permanently brought to it*^ 
the honor and notice which he has acquired for all its afiaira, and 
the consequent advantage — would be valued at a low price if es* 
timated at many millions. We say nothing of the literary renown 
and the romantic celebrity he has cast over Scotland. "But Scot- 
land owos liim a ^tu'di pcciDiianj debt — -and Scotland will pay it 
by sutlcriiig Abbotsford to be stripped by the sheriff.* 

The nation — not the province, liowever, ^ould do something. 
No one will deny that he is entitled to the barren honors of sepul- 
ture In Westminster Abbey. Grateful Scotland is too proud to 
part "inth his body : it would be considered an affiant, to take 
away his bones, when dead, by that nation which would not give 

* B7 the feilare, in 1625, of Constable & BallantTne (his publisher sad 
printer), as well, in & lesser degree, by his own anticipations, for the parehaso 
of landed propertj, of his probable literaiy income. Sir Walter Scott beeame 

liable for about £150,000. Between 1825 and 1831, his own oyer-tasked 
brain and pen had reduced this by nearly one half. At his death, when lift- 

insurances fiirtlicr reduced it, the balance still due on Scott*s estate exceeded 
£30.000, besides two morff^nn^s for £1.5,000 on his estate of Abbotsford and 
his valuable librarv. Bv tho judicious exertion*? of Mr. Cad 11, the sun'irino' 
and prudent partner pf Coii?>tahle, tlie sale of Scott's work*;, iti various forms, 
and at reduced prices which hrou^lit them within the purchase means of the 
million," the whole of Scott*g debts were dischai;ged before the year 1850. 
His gnnd-danghter, Mrs. Hope, is now the possessor of AhbotslM. — U. 
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a farthing to administer to his comforts when livinj^. As he must 
iiot, therefore, lie ia the Abbey, are wc too poor to testify our 
national respect by a grant? Wc put it to Lford Althorp — we 
m sure the hint will be enough* Never was there grant which 
conferred more honor on a nation than this tribute of respect to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott would confer on us.* 

We had no intention, when we began, of wridng on pecuniary 
matters, but, as we have done. >o, we do not rt prret it. Useless, 
indeed, it is t o compose empty eulogies on him wlio has fiUed the 
world with admiration, or to bestow tiie lionors of puny criticism 
on works engraved on every heart. A great light has been ex- 
tinguished — a great glory lost to Israel. He has descended to 
that tomb which is the lot of all, and we ^ ne'er shall look upon 
his like again." 

♦ When the clever and eccentric Earl of Dudley heard of Scott's misfor> 
tones, ho exclaimed, " Scott ruined ! tlie author of Warerley ruined ! Good 
Godl let every man, to whom he has given months of delight, give him a 
sixpence, and he will tWq to-morrow mominr^ richer than Roth^^child." An 
anonymous admirer, wliose nutiic has never transpired, oftcrcd £.30,000, as a 
gift, toward rlenrinpr off Scott';, incumbrances. When Lorkhart publislied 
the last volume of liis Life of Si ott [in 1839, if I remerabcr rightly] a circum- 
stance transpired, unknown to Mairinn when he wrote this article, which U too 
creditable to all parties to bo omitted here : Scott returned from Italy in June, 
1832, and a newspaper paragraph stated tliat his travels had exhausted all 
his pecaniaiy resources. Lockhart says, " This pantgraph came from a ▼eiy 
lU-ioformedy bot, I dare say, a wellcmeaning quarter. It caught the atten- 
tion of some members of the Government, and, in consequence, I received a , 
private oommanication to the effect that* if the case were as stated. Sir Wal- 
ter's fiimily had only to say what sum would relievo him from embarassment^ 
and it woald be immediately advanced by tlie Treasury." The offer thus 
opportunely and liberally made, was gratefully declined by Iiockhart on the 
port of Sir Walter. — M. 
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THE SPERMACETI CANDLE. 



The soTereignest thing on eardi^ 
Ja 'pirmacity— 



Ye gods immortal I ia all time 

By heavenly zephyrs fauned well. 
Inspire my bosom while I climb 
Th' Bolian mount, with steps sablimo— 
The matchless subject of my rhyme 
A Bpermaoeti Candle. 

Dim was each light in days of old, 

*Mong Saxon, Goth, and Vandal, 
Compared with that which now is sold, 
(Better than tallow, dip, or mould), 
Whose flame is brighter far tain gold — 
A Spermaceti Candle. 

Place ereiy kind of light in lisw. 
And when you 've quietly scanned all, 

I '11 bet a pipe of wine that you 
Will give the preference onto 
A Spennaceti Candle. 

If tallow, therefore, you eschew. 

And are averse to handle. 
The very best thing yon can do 
Is in its place to snbstita* 

Te s Spennaceti Candle. 

Its color is as pure as snow, 

Or floors strewed with white sand all; 
It burnetii with a peerless glow — 
A proof that Uiere is nought below 

Like a Spermaceti Candle. 



The bard invuketh tha aUi 
of iliaimmoftal gods. 



ShowRtb the miserable iafB* 
tlorily of tho iiielsoti la 
•pectofUglita 



He betteth a pipe of wine la 
favor ot the Spennaceti Can- 
diA. 



If jon eadivw tdknr, and 

are averse to ioiling jow to* 
gera, ubo »periqaoetL 



Deaeiibeth, with maeli «■» 
to, tfao bcMily of it> eoiiiU0» 
iun, aud iopeiiari^ « Us 

Ugbt. 
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H needs no annfliiig, for die wkk» 

So beaatifnl and grand allp 
Becomes not cabbaged, &int, or sick— 
With teUow lights a common tridL— 
But never with that shining atick, 

A Spenoaceti Candle. 



F!) wcth how it nepdpth not 
•nuffing, xu>r becometb c«b> , 



Tall Etna from bis flaming peak, 

With fiery arches spanned all. 
Exhibits but a lustre weak, 
Compared -with that bright steady streak, 
Which Cometh unobscurtd by redfc, 

Erom a Spermaceti Caudle. 



rrvHurrau us nan to ^_ 

ofMbintStMi OMikflM 8eot* 
tish reek, inddi 

amoice. 



Our old theatric records say, 

That Covent Garden band aii 
Once on a time refused to play 
March, hornpipe, dirge, or loondelaj, 
S«re 1^ the pure transpazenft laj 
(Allowed to each nrasiciaa gny) 
Of n Spermaoefi Candle. 



Relateth nn nnciput legend 
concerning t}v band^COfMlt 
Gurden Theatre. 



That fianofnten genloft nie. 
The oigan-loving Handd, . 

Could not a single stave prepare. 
Unless when on his easy-chair 
He sat, surrounded by the gbire 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 



Sbowcth hnw Tfan.'^n! could 
not comuoAa hit Oratorios 
Mv« bj us Uihl 9t 



Gfeat Hranthal, HamUcar^s lad, 

Who armies conid command well, 
(Some say much better than his dad,) 

Once saved himself from rotit most sad 
Br means of cows and bullocks mad, 
Each monster's horns with flames yclad 
From a Spermaceti Candle. 



How Hannibal bamboozled 
FabiuB, by meana of Sperii»> 
oed candlea tied to Uw " 
of Gows and baUa, 



Some praise the sun, and some the moon» 
In eloquence quite grand all : 

A fifj for both ! I *ll beat them soon — 

The last in May, the hrst in June-* 

By that incomparable boon, 
A Spermaeed Candle* 



Sbonratfa ^ foUy of thoae 
ho arsiie tfie iva sad ng«n. 
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I've tTETdled east, I've tTETelledweitb 8pernaRr-»«tl cmd^^B mn«h 

I 've been in Coromaadel, ^ Cpromandei. 

And I can say, without a jest, 
That both in hall and peasant's netly 
'Ti«? of its r K-e avowed the best— 

The bpermaceti Caudle. 



In ^yssinta, where the heat 

Each native's phl^ hath tanned well, 
They deem their happiness complete 
If any friend whom they may meet 
Will have the goodness them to treat 
To a Spermaceti Candle. 



Eke In AbyMbiib 



There *s nothins; in the world so bright. 

As yon mnst understand well ; 
Suppose yon lose yonr way at night. 
What think you on with all yonr 
Why, to be sure, upon a light- 
£d Spermaceti Candle. 



S^ow«th t^nt tha belated 

tra^•''l!••r tliiti'ci rh with tJH US 
might on 8pcrmac9tL 



'Tie strange that those who love to sing 

The deeds of Cribh and Bandall — 
Those potent heroes of the ring — 
Should never yet have touched the string 
III praise of that most useful things 
▲ Spermaceti Candle. 



Expr<»«9f>th tnrpriso that 

Fro-ty fiic'>'(l Fotro. niid nilior 
laurutite^ uf tht; vmg, aboulti 
have n<>clectrd to iliig the 
praiMt tiMKot 



A cock4x>at by the lightning smit, 
A seventy-four that's manned ill. 
Are bad enough, but not a whit. 
More to be pitied than the cit, 
Who has not in his hoose a bit 
Of Spermaceti Candle* 



The eMcen who bath not a 

hit of fnid 
much pity. 



Tlie Grecian maids, so fair and sweet, MakeA « dastteal •Harioii 

_„ , , , , to thn mH{d<* of Gr*^ c^, una 

Wore on each leg a saudal ; weimraed anderstaiid. 

But all their skill was incomplete 

To show at night theu: lovely feel 

Without that accessory neat, 

ABpermacetl Candle. 
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lave where be may, or fiir or neWp Direful penalty wbieh ought 

He ongbt to be trepanned well, are so sii.iui m to wicer at a 

And made to snflfer stripes severe. 
Imprisonment in cell most drear. 

Without tobacco, gin, or beer, 
"Who has the heaxtlessness to 
At a Spermaceti Candle. 



May honest men, w here'er they be, 

With indignation brand all 
Wbo sip their todd j, or tbeir tea» 
In winterj nights, by land or 8ea» 
Without the cheerfol lustre free 
Of a Spermaceti Candle. 



AHviwe/tb. ■n honMtmfla to 

^ braml fho-^p who sip \hr\r ten 
or toddy without the UgUt of 
spemnoolL 



Behold yon taper, shiuinfj: bright 
In lamp that if? japanned well, 
Although it gives a plea^aiu light, 
'T would really seem as dark as night. 
If but contrasted with the might 
Of a Spennaeetl Caudle. 



Showrfh the inferiority of e 
oertuin light in fi Ja| 
Uunp to tpennaosti* 



If you desire to be renon'ncd 
At card.s, and play your hand well, 
A f'lonrer lielp cnn not be found, 
(Whether the game be square or roond,) 
Than a Spermaceti Candle. 



Showeth the ominent vm of 
•parancflll in anodry gamen 



If e'er by chance you sail npon 
The Straits of Babelmandel, 

Where gas-lights are but little known. 

You'll ne'er be dull, nor feel alone. 

If you have for compaii-i-6n 
A Spermaceti Candle. 



Showeth the Social efiecta 
of a spermaceti In tho Straits 
of Rwelmaiidd, 



To place beside it, oil or gas. 
Would be a kind of scandal, 
Which none would think of but an 

(Of whom there are n fo'.v. alas !) 
Who vainly hopes thus to surpass 
The Spermaceti candle. 



Showf^h the absurdity of 
comparinff oil or gas to the 
ipenaieeacMidla 
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TfMilKWft, Alt ImninBrT brichtf c n< 'n rncstnnzK, in wUcH 

Like h&hy you might dandle, the we qvamm of a tpcrm. 

For cieaslineM and giTing light, «^ oundki 

And aspect of a snowy white, 
There 's nought — especifllly at night ^ 
Like a Spermaceti Candle. 

I may as well condnde, for if Another 
I wrote another handle, ^'**^«- 

I could not add a single whiff 
Which would go further to aplif- 
T a Spermaceti Candle. 



/ 
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SONG OF THE SHIRTLESS FOR THE 
YEAR THIRTY-THREE 

BY SIR ItOaGAli 0*OOiiERTY,BART. 
DBDIOATBD TO AIX TBUX BBVOXXXBS.* - 

To tU ISme of " mfetW." 
I. 

Wbixkwb, welcome, my gentle leader 1 

Here we have come to thibtt<thbBB» 
Tear in which all sides agreed aitt 

Many a marrel we sliall see. 
Chant we therefore an opening: cliorus, 
Swelling it loud with joy anJ glee : 
Here 's to the year that is now before us— — 
It is the year for you and me. 

Toideroi, iollol, loilol, lollol ; 
Tolderol, loUol, lollol lol. 

n. 

jjp and be 8tirri1^^, my stnidy nei^bor^ 

Up and bftstinnng — the time is come 
To shoulder musket and draw the sabre. 

To cheering sound of trump and dram. 
Soon shall we hear the firelock i»cattUng«— 

Soon shall the nohy cannon ham — 
Soon shall the shells in showers be rattling, 
Spattered abroad by the jolly bomb 

Tolderol, &c 

What shall we fight for, what shall we fight for — ' 
WhatshaU we fi£^t for, gossip dear? 



# The Tories, who considered the Befonn Bill as a vevolntionary measure, 
indalged in all sorts of gloomy prophesies, on its beooming the law of the 
land, in 1832. The country, however, continaed to esiit^ much as belbre, 
despite " the Bill" and the vaticinations.— M. 
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That which we have so good a light Ibr 

In this tliorough reforming year: 
Hall and house, and park, and pnlace, 

Wealth and plenishing, goods and gear» 
Stai- and jewel, and plate and chalicej 

}lo&& and doublet^ feast aud cheer. 

Toiderul, 

IV. 

Down with coronet, down witli mitre, 

Down with iiltiir, down with throne; 
Easier shall we be and lighter 

When this mammery all is gone. 
King and bjBhop, and peer and paooo. 

If nnliaDged, in jail maj groan; 
Long enongh thej camed their fiuee on* 

Now, my boys, the day 's onr own 1 

Tolderol, 4e. 

■I 

V. 

Shont^ my twothor daeamiattdo'-^ 
Shirtless brother, come shoat with mel 

Bich and noble will soon be made to 
Bend to fellows like us the knee. 

. Weep and wail, ye men of riches — 
Wail, ye men of hoiisc and land! 

Here come we who wear no brce< he3, 
Seeking our own with pike in hand. 

i uldei'oi, &iC. 

YL 

Off witli Howard,' and out with Percy — 
Down with Stafford and Devonshire ; 
For Di^ke John Bedford's lands no mercy — 

Pluck Lord Orosvenor's — worthy peer! 
We shall soon, for good example. 

Give the axe its full career. 
And on the Bar yeleped of the Templo 
' Noble heads we again shall rear 

Tolderol,&c 

YU. 

Tremble, ye sons of the cimimdsloii— 
Rothschild's heart may throb with pain ; 



80110 OF THB SHTWTLBW 



Kow U the time for a long diTision 
Of all the shents of your podlesi gain* 

Visitors 'svorsc than Nebuchadnezzar, 

When he si)oil»Ml your sncred fane. 
More to be feared than Titus C.Tsar, 

Shall inTado Bartholomew Lane. 

Tolderol, &c. 

vm. 

Awaj with schools, with hall, with college — 

Make ihem the nests of owl and toad; 
We know more of useful knowledge 

Tbttn e'er to Isis or Cam was owed. 
We teach the art of sack and pillage 

All by the rule of prime and load; 
We shall show to town and Tillage 

That the true teacher is abroad. 

Tolderol, Ac. 

IX. 

Par and wide shall be cities flaminp: — 

Long and loud shall the bnronct ring; 
Blood on wave and plains ■shall be strcaminj^— 

Princes and peers siiaU on yibbets swing. 
Honor and justice, faith or pity, 

We to the idle winds irill fling ; 
And is not this a charming ditty, 

Eit to be sung before a king 1 

ToldeiDl, lollol, lollol, loTIol; 

ToMerol, loUol, lol. 

M. OD. 

Tower Hillf 
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N0NSEN1SE VEESES. 

Lbt the spirit of murphies repino 

O'er the oeeMi's dread eteldfied bnMt» 
And dolplmit diiak pniifiheoiii of nbtt 

To Ihe marmiin of purified vest 
Let tMuxm and paootkes no mora 

Loid ChanoeUon of lirelaBd be made. 
Lest the Island of BscUin shonld snore, 

And by ehokm's pangs be betrayed. 

Ko longer let dnll Althorp's chest 

Aspire to the dungeons below, 
Where reposing on bca«t3r'8 sad breast. 

The mount ai us of Ariiby jrlow. 
For the turmoil of courts and of kings 

Shall exalt to the skies' dark domain 
The essence of butterflies' wings, 

And miojslo it then with tho alaio. 

Then mute may all eansages he: 
May the tincture of pestilenoe spread 

&s beantiM aims o'er the seo» 
And c^adden the fishes with dread* 



LAMKNi: UPON Alf&L&X HOUSE. 



LAMENT UPON APSLEY HOUSE. 

What houM is yonder, which I with wonder 
See smashed with plunder and payingHitoiies— * 

Its shutter shattered, its windows battered, 

All tore and tattered, like Davy Jones 1 
O ! I see it clear O ! — it is the Hero 

Who beat old Bouey so clear and claue ; 
The great old Fi;;hter, and smart DeligUter, 

Who with flying banners won the plain. 

There jna Alexander the bonld commander, 

And Mister Hannihal so fine : 
But if the rilUxiatcher was their body-snatcher. 

By all that 's good 't is he would shine ! 
And Julius Ctesar who, like Nebuchadneziar, 

Was quite uncommon in his day, 
But I 'd lay you a wager that our old stager, 

The hook-nosed Doke would have his way. 



* On the annlTersflzy of the Battle of Waterloo — namely on Jnne 18, 1831 
—the Doke of Wellington was mobbed, in the streets of London, the popn- 
lace being very angry with him for his opposition to the Reform Bill, intit)- 
duced (and finally carried) by the Grey Cabinet. Some time after this, tlio 
Avindows of Ap?Iey House — the Duke's town residenro ~ were smashed by 
the mob, which caused his Grace to put up iron shutters, coiistructed, save 
the material, exactly like the wooden jalousies of Paiis and New York. In 
Fraser for October, 1833, Maginn argued that "the feeling of the Irish peas- 
antry is Tory — decidedly Tory," and adduced, in proof, a poem printed in 
the Irish characters, with a literal translation in English, which (he said ) 
had been composed by a Ketiyman who had come over to London "in 
seneh of barrest work, and, almost ignorant of the English language, had 
leMed lumself near SI. Geoige's Hospital/' opposite Apsley Hbnse. Ma- 
pnn pretended to paraphrase the Irisb poem, as above, to the tune of 
"The Groves of Blarney."— M. 

18 
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Great Is my Mdness, and small my gladnws, # 

Wlien I perceive his shatters shot — 
Smatherf (1 imd battered, hcsicj^ed tm(\ tattered, 

By the blackguards w ho are now on fut. 
And O, by Japers 1 what sort of capers, 

You grenadi rs, it was yours to show, 
When the riffle-ruffle of the London city 

Smashed all the panes of our old Beaal 

Where were the Gnards, sir, when the blackguards, sir. 

Smashed down tike panes of the Dear Duke 9 
If Goll and Osgor were here to the fore, 

'Tis they would never on sach stuff look; 

And there 's Bncn Boroo, in bnttlc lading— 

*T is he'd for aid in this li^re fi jhf, 
And smash the villains, like dumncd civilians, 

Over and over, from ioSl to right. 

Like hnogrj hawks on a Mareh-day moming, 

A'sUting small birds npoa a hill, 
T is they 're the cones who are adorning 

That most pardcnlar plaea tfiey 're going to kill. 

There was great rejoicing, and lond'^monthed voicing. 

Bawling away about the peace ; 
And in the king's dominions it fled about with pinions, 

A most plasing remonstrance in the place. 

There was wonuiuus beanung and braueli-lights flaming. 

Sweet music a-shameing bagpipe and flute; 
The windows they were scented, the people were contented. 

Every thing was happy— boih mankind and bmte. 
The deafman and the cripple both together they did tipple, 

And Erin was rejoicing to the tone of her " go bray 
And 'tis I am hard in heart here, to think that yon, Dnke Arthur, 

Are a smash-windowed sort of character this blessed dajr* 
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Wbsh my weazy, wom-oat eyes 

Closed 10 seek a willing peace. 
And the moon, in midnight skiee, 

Glittered like a sbilling^piece-* 
At my door there came a knock. 

O'er my brow a dizziness ; 
Through the pane I gave a look~ 

" Holloa 1 what '» your baunesa V* 

There I saw a little boy, 

Frosty-faced and shivering j 
For^ unowf , like a toy. 

Bent his back a qnirer in. 
"Let me in/' he cried, "tiU day — 

Lost my road in jogging on ; 
I have got the means to pay, 

Put yonr board a noggin on. 

"Men by mercy show the god — 

Don't be stupid, pondering; 
If you send me on the road, 

I shall die in wandering." 
"Enter in," said I, " my lad ; 

Pale, yonr cheeks with soda Tie ; 
Here's a fire to make yon glad. 

Here's a glass of mde 

To the dyinr»- flsimc h<» dr«?w. 
Wanted warmth remembering; 

* This is a paraphrase of Anacreon's thirty-tliird ode, 'iAurovvKTtoti tra3' 
&fmtt* Moore lias given a translation of it which may be finind In his pDemi, 
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And his color backward flew, 

As he puffed the ember in, 
Then he dried his moistened hair. 

Then he broMhed A keg: or two, 
mien he hammed « merry air, 

Deaoed, and cat a leg or two. 

But when he beheld his bow, 

AU his joints seemed sinaons ; 
" Sure," he cried, " 't is spoilt by snow/' 

And he twanged contlnuoas. 
"Lost! oh, lost! unhappy II 

If 't is hurt, I die for it ! 
Yoa shall be the bullock's eye, 

Neyer will yon sigh fiir it" 

Ere again I could exclaim, 
Fearing some ill lack in it, 

At my heart he took an aim. 

And his arrow stuck in it. 
"That's a hit — my dart is true; 

Now," said he, "away for it!" 
Through a wmdow-pane he flew. 

And left poor I to pay for it. 



IRISH GENIUS. 
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IRISH GENIUS.* 

I WOTTLD express my sincere regret that some of mj militBry 

friends, accomplished gentlemen as they are, have not heretofore 
put forth, as they easily miglit have done by the devotion of not 
many hours of lal>uriou.s idleno???," a couple of volumes upon 
Ireland as it is. No book is more wanted. Really, in England, 
less is known about Ireland than about any other country of the 
same importance in the world. There is a perfect conAision of 
ideas in England about the inhabitants of this portion of the Brit- 
ish empire. The feeling at the bottom of every body's heart is 
that the Irish are a nation of savages. Well might a man, in ei^ 
tering upon the history of any given year of the Irish people, use 
the words of the greatest Roman historian : " Opus aggredior 
plenum van'is casihus — atrox prtsliis, discors seditionibus, irsA 
ETiAM PAC£ &£VUM.'' The insaue restlessness of the popula- 
tion— -(for even when all may appear calm, there is no resty in 
fact; there is only what the poet fancifully styles ''the peaceless 
rest" of the ocean floods ; let any sordid traitor be but pleased to 
play the JSolus, and in an instant all again is wild commotion) 
those vilest assassinations, perpetrated with all the cunning, and 
more than the cruelty, of the American Indian — those astounding 
massacres continually brought before our eyes fail not to strike 
every English heart sick with horror. We turn aside in the 
depth of disgust from a people who seem not to have the glimmer- 
ing of a notion of ^ fair play.'' In foreign parts^ the practices 
wherein, as to men's quarrels generally, we so cordially despise, 

♦ From a review of Inglis's " Ireland in 1834 " (an amusing bat very so* 
petflcial sad aell^nceited work) I have takeu thia brief tnlmte to the as- 
eondfliicy and geofiiality of Irish genius. — H. 
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if is ootuidered infamons to oppress a man hj numbers. Ay, even 
the Italian goes forth alone to stab his enemy : he would disdain 

to share even the treachery of Iua Ycn^ennce wkh a nuiltitude. 
Not so in Ireland ! There hundreds of stalwart Tillain.s will com- 
bine to assassinate, and, to use a French phrase which applies hap- 
pily here, "assist," at the assassination of a single man — of an old 
man — of a " minister of peace !" O'Connell* too, has of late years 
exhibited much amongst us. What can we think of a people 
that, after r £ishion so costly, worship such an idol ? Why, even 
Caliban would disdain him for a god. All these things do and 
should deeply prejudice and incense us against impracticable Ire- 
land ; and doul){loss many an honest Englishman has in earnest 
responded to vSir Joseph Yorke's jokinij wish, that the i hind inight 
be scuttled and stuck under water for some four-aud-twenty 
hours.* 

Yetf strange to aay» notwithstanding the apparent justice of this 
feeling, you look around you and you find that the first man in 
Europe, the Duke of Wellington, ^ the Terj topmost man of aQ 
the world," is an Irishman. His brother, too, whom all acknow- 
ledge to have been our frroatest-govemor of India, is an Irishman. 
Lord Beresford, and a iiost of our most distinpruished officers, are 
Irishmen. Hamilton, one of our greatest astronomers, is an Irish- 
man* The man who, with the single exception of Sir R. Peely 
THE ORATOB AKD STATESMAN of the Current generation^ dis- 
played the greatest energy, learning, and power, in the anxious 
debates on the Reform-bill, John Wilson Oroker, is an Irishman. 
Boyton and^O'Sullivan, who, no later than the other day, charmed 
listening thousands of Englishmen by their impassioned eloquence, 
are Irishmen. 

Of your literary and seientific men, moreover, many of the most 
distinguished are Irish. Sir R. Steele, an Irishman, was the 
creator of your periodical literature ; and ever since some of the 
very best, the wittiest, and the most learned of the contributions 
to our Reviews and Magazines have been made by IrishmeiL 

« 

♦ By a curious coincidence, which many of the Iri>h thouf?ht retribulire. 
Sir Joseph Yorke was himself drowned in the Knt^lish Channel — tlui«? por- 
sonally realizing the *'8cuttlin<;" and being "stuck iioder vniat,'* to wiiidl 
ho had charitably condfimaed Xrchiad. — M. 
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One of jonr most famous and most classical sculpt ors, John 
Carew, is an Irishman. Your painter that p^ivos best promise 
of works which may raise the character of our n.'itional scliool, 
Maclise, is an Irishman. Stanfield, highly eminent in every or- 
dinary branch of the pictorial art to which he addresses his at- 
tention, and the creator of that branch which must prove -ihe 
most useful, as tending to affect the senses and improve the 
taste of the multitude, and which, therefore, entitles him to rank 
amongst the benefactors of the country, is Irish. In a word, 
look to every avocation, from that of serving the king in the hij^h- 
est offices of state, down to the humblest whertliy bread may be 
honorably won, and you will find that of the most distinguished 
individuals a large proportion is Irish. Again, gaze around you 
io.any fashionable drawing-room of the metropolis, and on inquiry 
you will discover that several of the most lovely and lady-like 
women, and of the finest and most accomplished gentleman, are 
Irish. 

This is strange. Let us philosophize. How comes it ? Is it 
the advent of a comet or the advance of the schoolmaster? No; 
you will lind that at the gallant court of " the merry monarch " 
many of the choicest spirits were Irish. I appeal to Anthony 
Hamilton, himself an Irishman. Were not the great Ormond, and 
Ossory, and Arran, Irish ? And thinking of them, the rival Anglo- 
Hibernian house-^the name of Geraldlne suggesta itself. "Were 
not the Desmonds Irish? — they, the Guises of the Eng^sh em- 
pire. You will find, moreover, that some of the noblest monu- 
ments in your literature, and of the brightest names in your his- 
tory, may be claimed for Ireland. The fine^^t orations ever yet 
composed in any language, with the sohtary exception of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, are the work of an Irishman. The noblest 
specimens of irreproachable reasoning, of multifarious knowledge, 
instinct with genius as its soul, now drawn upon the subject like 
rays concentrating to a focus, that subject to illuminate with a 
blaze of living licfht which makes its past, its present, and its future 
alike manifest to the dullest or the most unwilling eye ; and, lastly, ^ 
of that mighty eloquence which, 

" Like the oracular thunder, penetrating, shakes 
The Usteniog soul la the snspended blood/' 
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were furnished forth by Burke. Herein T make no exception of 
the Athenian's grand orations. The Irishman was right, Demos- 
thenes was wrong ; Burke saved Great Britain, Demosthenes 
ruined Athens. Aj, Burke saved Great Britain I It was an Irish- 
man who first grappled with the reyolatienaiy demon, who 
checked him in his fierce career, and iS^ent him howling from our 
shores — ''alone he did it!** It was an Irishman (the mnch- 
iiijured Marquis of Londonderry) who continued on foi ciga lands 
tlie struggle which an Irishman !iad begun ; and it was an Irish- 
man who, on tlie plains of Waterloo, brouglit thht struggle to a 
consummation, giving glory unequalled to Great Britain that had 
fought the fight, and freedom to the world ! The voice of the la>t 
great orator that sounded m the Commons' H&use was an Irish* 
man's, George Canning's.* 

One of the very greatest and most vigorous prose writers in 
your own or any other tongue, Swifl, was an Irishman. The an- 
thor of the sweetest, the most heart-home story in the world, 7^he 
Vicar of Wakefield^ was an Irishman. The pleasant est and wit- 
tiest and wisest of all light works, Memoires de Grainmont, was 
written by an Irishman. The British Rabelais, and, moreover, 
the imaginer of Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim, was an Irishman. 
Sheridan, the author (I quote Byron) of the best comedy, the 
best opera, and the best farce," on the English stage — I speak not 
' of his speeches, or his far more valuable wit — was an Irishman. 
The fact is, tliat all the English comedy worth reading, excepting 
only liiaF of Shakespeare, was written by natives of Ireland. Need 
I name Steele, Farquhar, Congreve, Murphy, O'Keefe, Mrs. Cent- 
livre, in proof of this jissertion ? I speak not of the Earl of INIor- 
nington, or of Barry the Painter, or of Sheridan's father, the com- 
piler of the dictionary— or of Iv. O'llara, the author of Midas'^ 
or of Col. Jephson, or of Sheridan Knowles, the only man in 
Great Britain who has of late years written any thing wearing the 
semblance of an original play —or of the multitude of famous 
actors and actresses who have kindled the smiles and drawn down 
the tears of yom audiences, from the days of ^lossop, Barry, 
Sheridan, down to those of Miss O'Neill, the last, and 1 do beheve 

* Camung's fiither was an Lrisbman, aad his family wag Irlsh^ bat he him- 
aelf was bom in London. 
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the greatest, actress that trod jour boards — certainly the only 
lady In carriage, demeanor, appearance, expression, sensibility, who 
has appeared upon them in the memory ofi those belongiug to the 
present generation. But I will observe that the celebrated meta- 
physician Berkeley, tlie learned Usher, tlie great chemist Boyle, 
the great tlieolofrian Magee, Tom Moore, a song-writer second 
only to Beranger, were all Irishmen. Curran, Grattan, f'lood, 
Bushe, North, the men 

** Who held the bar and senate in their spell/' 

were ail, all Irishmen. Let me add, too, for those who set store 
by such matters, that the best English blood now flows in the 

veins of the Irish nobiHty — 

" Oh, day and night, bat this ia wondrous stnmge I" 

Ay, sooth to say^ here is a mystery /* 

* fin a snbseqnent part of this artide the "mjsteiy'' In question was 
solved bj the dedaiation that np to that tune (February, 1885) Inkmd had 
w>i yet been cmUiedt'-U. 
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O'DOHEBTY'S CONFESSION. 

I OTTBx told jaa how I lored her 
In niMiliood's early glow; 

I never told you u-hi/ I loTcd her— 

Tliis you now shall know! 
'T is true her stature, shape, and face, 

Were, all three, queer — but, zounds I 
The "handsome ieaturc" in her case 
Was " fifty thousand pounds 1" 

She had an e3re, whoee loatre lonely 

Her farrowed phiz iilnmined ; 
That one side and one side only — » 

Tlie other cheek was doomed 
* To darkness deep as death's drear Tall^; 

And but for her bright nose 
Ko gleam had lent that cheek's blind aiiey^ 
Such radiance in repose. 

Well, well, her fkther lost his money, 

And she began to look 
In my fond eyes so strangely Ibnny — > 

It wonld not suit my book. 
Could I take off this old man's danghter, 

His last remaining prop^ 
No, no ; I mixed some gin and water, 

And begged she 'd taste a drop. 

She did so ; and, as I'm a sinner. 

She palled so wondrona well, 
That " oh 1" thoaght I, '* sach rare beginner 

Will doabtless soon excel I*' 
And, turning to her joyless &ther, 

I said, " Flare np, old chap 1 
I wooed her once, but now I rather 

Think the thread most snap 1" 
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The old man's look grew stem and sterner, • 

The maiden seemed to swoon : 
" So ho 1" thong:ht I, *" t i:i time to spurn her — 

Does she tliink. me such a spoon? 
Good bye — good bye — both child and parent, 

Yoor cash is gone ; and I 
To nothing being heir-apimrent^ 
. WiUwiliBlesBUTeiuiddidr 
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WILLIS'S PENCILLINGS.* 

This is really and truly, a goose of a book — or, it any body 
wishes the idiom to be changed, a book of a goose. There is not 
a single idea in it^ from the first page to the last^ beyond what 
might genninate in the brain of a washerwoman. Willis tells ns 
that he iiras an aUaehe to some American embassy ; and, for any 
thing we know to the contrary-— being perfectly ignorant of what 
are the materiab composing the lower, or, indeed, the higher or- 
ders of American diplomacy — he may in this instance have 

spoken the truth.! If it be the case, we are happy to find that 
• 

* PencOlings by the Way. By N. P. Willis. Esq., Author of Helanie/' 
the "Sllngsby Papers/' &c. 8 toIs. London, 1835. Macrone. [This 
critique, too entirely in Main's most recUess and bitter v«n to be omitted 
here, appem-cd in Fraser for Fcl^rnat Y, 1 S3G. In conjunction with Lockbarfs 
scathing article in tbe Quarterli/, it did serious injury to Mr. Willis's very 
amusing book. It appears, on his own sliowing, that Mr. Willis visited only 
nt Gore House and Gordon Castle (the rcspci tive residences of the demirep 
Countess of BlessiiiLrton and that hearty old gentleman the Dnkeof Gordon). 
Had his acquaintance beeii with a score, instead of a braee of the British 
nohility, probably should have bad almost a library of lively chit^ihat 
about them ! — M.] 

t The last number of the Mdropditan Magazine throws some light on the 
business. 

"Although we are well acquainted with the bhrtfa, parentage, and history 
of Sir. Willis, preTions to his making his continental tour, we will pass them 
over in silence ; and we think that Mr. Willis will admowledge that we ai« 

generous in so 'doing. Mr. Willis shall first make bis appearance as an at- 
tache to the American Legation at Paris. And here we must tell our friends 

in America, that they rnust be more rirciimspcct on this point. Letters of 
recommendation arc certainly necessary to procure admis^-ion into the best 
English society; for there is ouc inconvenience atteudinj^ a democratic fonn 
of government, w hich is, that where ail assume equality, it is not easy to 
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the lickspittle spirit of the red-tape school — the schoti of lickspit- 
tleism all over the world — breaks out so gloriously in liis v< ry 
first volume (p. 20H), as to make bim declare the man on whose 
patronage he depended for his position. General Jackson, to be 
superior to any monarch of Europe be (Willis) had ever seen. 
Such is the tme tact of all attaches ; and it will be, of eourse, 
BwaUowed bj that most open-tbroated of flummery gulpeis, old 
Hickory. Bat if the grey old dueftain," as be ia called in these 
foolish books, be depriyed of bis presidential chair, and of politi- 
cal influence in the States, at the next election, we are tolerably sure 
that the freespoken penciller will be prepared to denounce him as 
a mixture of the blusterer and the sneak, with as much readiness 

• know who people are : but the American goTemment have committed a very 
great error in allowing the travelling part of their commnnity to hoist what hi 

England wonlcl bo considered as lUee colors. We presume that this mistake 
arises from their form of government, which veiy much affects opinions upon 
certain points. In England, beinc: attached to an embassy implies that the 
parties so employed are of high connexion, or of acknowledf.z:ed talent. The 
very circumstance, therefore, of presenting your card with atfache engraved 
on it, is sufficient, m England, to servo as a passport to the highest circles. 
Now, with the Americans the case is very diflVrent; they have their i*eal 
attacJit^, who receive the salary and perform the duty. Washington Irving 
was one in this country ; aad every one who was acquainted with him is 
ready to acknowledge that, in every point, no better selection conld have 
been made. Bnt the American government allows what may be termed 
apmiom aWuhh} that is the permission to their conntrymen so to call them- 
selves, for the 'convenience of trcaot^ng* This is the American phrase osed ; 
and, to give the English reader some idea of tlie cazelossness with which^ - 
these passports to society have been granted, we are credibly informed that 
Mr. M'Lean, the former American ambassador at Paris, had granted not 
less than twenty-live to diftcrent j)crsons. The Jb'rench authorities took um- 
brage at this, and as all the attaches of every description wore considered as 
dismissed wheu the ambassador was recalled, his successor, ^Ir. Livingston, 
lifta been much more pai ticular. Mr. Willis, however, obtained a renewal of his, 
for the convenience of travel. But we again repeat, that this system is unfair. 
The did worid is left to suppose iStoA Mr. Willis, who presents his flourishing 
card, is a person selected hy the American government for ]nB abilities or 
conseqnenoe in their country, who is receiving their pay, and is 'intrusted 
with diplomatic secrets, when, in fact, he b only a traveller, paying his own 
way by his PencUUtiga on the Way in the New York Mirror" 

Mr. Willis has caught a Tartar in Marryat ; but we do not think the author 
of Peier Simple and Jacob FaUkJvl should have troubled his head about such 
amaU deer. 
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as is at present daily done bj the liberal journals of the liberal 
Louis Philippe. 

Two and a half more useless volumes than the opening portions 
of Willis's work can not be conceived. The most commonplace 
road-book has told us every thing the picture-galleries in Italy, 
the wonders of Pompeii, the glories of Naples, the splendors of 
Constantinople, the cafes of the various towns of the Continent, 
the Simplon, the Dorao D'OssoIa, &c. &c. ; and all these hacked 
and hashed matters of all manner and kinds of tonrists, are here 
again narrated in a style as creeping as a ji^iiidc-book, and, at the 
same time, as atiected as that of a namby-pamby writer in twad- 
dling albums, kept by the mustachoed and strong-smelling widows 
or bony matrons of Portland Place or Curry Bow. Pleasant it 
is to know that Bonconvento is ''the place where Heniy VIL of 
Germany (not of £ngland, be it observed) was poisoned by a 
monk, on his way to Borne*' (vol i. p. 47) — that the ande&t 
Volscinium was the capital of the Volscians (p. 49) — that Monte- 
fiascone contains the epitaph of Est., Bsty Est — that the tomb of 
Kero is one side of the. road before crossincr the Tiber — that 
Cicero arrested the Catilinarian conspirators on the Pons Emilias 
on their way to join Catiline — that Coustantine saw his famous 
vision on the same spot — that^-*- And so toth, thjrough psga 
after page of wearisome drivelling — 

" Nota niflgis nolli donms." 

"We have had all these things told us over and over again. AVe 
have jiad every picture described, every museum catalogued, every 
point of scenery sketched every spot where famous or remarkable 
deed was done depicted, long before Willis was bora, in all the 
countries where his pedlar course was cast, by poets, by sages, by 
critics, by scholars — by men of genius, of taste, of learning, of re- 
search. His chambermaid gabble is tedious to the last degree. It 
has not even the piquancy oi personal adventure to relieve it. lie 
appears to have shown off as a ninny of tlie lirst magnitude through- 
' out all his tour, and to have been treated accordingly. We request 
any reader who has the patience — nay, we request Willis liimself — 
to count up how often he has used the words ^ noble" and ** beauti- 
fa\i* as applied to what he has seen, and to wonder at his atter siuh 
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phidhnessu There are two waja in which egregious foUj may be 
displayed. One is, that of contemning what all the world admires^' 

or passing over with lacklustre eye what* rivets the glance of 
genius. The other, equally odious, is the aUcctatiou of bcinf^ 
penetrated with admiration of ^vhai are long recognized as yno- 
ductions of art or nature worthy of worship; and worshiping 
them, accordingly, with an idolatry as stupid and unreasoning as 
that which old Polonius affects for the yagaiies of Hamlet when 
depicting the appearances of the clouds. Look, for instance, in 
Willis's second volume (p. 12, &o.), at the critiques on the pictures 
ot" (jLiido, Giorgione, Correggio, (Sec, in the Leuclistenstein gallery. 
They are extolled in a trumpery swell of penny-trumpet elo- 
quence as the finest things in the world — but so extolled as to 
prove that the writer had never bestowed more than a cursory 
survey on the most brilliant among them. Alike to him is time 
and tide" — there hangs a picture, said by the catalogue to be 
painted by Correggio, and it is noble, beauti&l, and so forth. He 
would have said the same if it had been executed by West He 
honestly confesses that he was heartily tired oi looking over gal- 
leries of pictures — the foolish fellow never seems to have dreamt 
that time, study, knowledge, patience, are requisite for the due un- 
derstanding of any one of those famous pictures to which he 
shouts ^ Bravo with a bray as void of sense as the ejaculation 
Off a jackass. The jackass, in fact, is the superior animal, because 
his bray is elicited in general by something that calls forth his ap- 
petites or instincts. Willis's bray is that of nothing better than 
mere affectation — a paltry parody on the musical intonation of 
the hero of Peter Bell, 
Enough of this : 

• We leaye all foreign kndi alone, 
And tnm our eyes npon our own. 

About two-thirds of the third volume relate to the doings and 
seeings of Willis in England. The Quarterfy has already done 

justice to this part of the {lerlormance, and Willis is mortified at 
soul. Sir Fretful Plagiary was never more serene under in- 
iiiclion. 
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*^ ThoAe of my letters which dete from England were written within fhfee 
or four months of my first arrival in this conntiy. Eortnnate in my introdno- 
tions, almost embarrassed with kindness^ and^ ttom advantages of compari- 
son gained by long travel, qualified to appreciate keenly the peculiar delights 

of English society, I was little disposed to find lanlt. T.yary thing pleased 
me. Yet in one instance — one sin^de instance — I indulged mj&*i\( in 
stricture upon individual character; iind I repeat it in flu's irork, sure that 
there will be but one person in the world of letters who will not read it with 
approbation — the editor of the (lnurterhi himself. It was expressed at the 
time with no jx rsonal feeling, for I had never Reen the individual concerned, 
and my name had probably never reached his ears. I but repeated what 
I had said a thou;>aiid times, and never without an indiguant echo to its truth 
—an opinion formed fstm the most dispassionate pemsal of his writings ^ 
that the editor of that Beview was the most unprincipled critic of the age. 
Aside from its flagrant literary injustice, we owe to the (2»ar(erl^, it is well 
known, eveiy spark of ill feeling that has been kept alive between England 
and America for the last twenty years. The sneers, the opprobrious epithets 
of this bravo in literature, have been received in a country where the machi- 
nery of reviewing was not understood, as the voice of the English people, 
and an animosity for Avhich there was no other reason has been thus periodi- 
cally fed and exasperated. I conceive it to be my duty as a literarj' man — 
I know it is my duty as an American — to lose no opportunity of netting my 
heel on the head of this repulc of criticism. Ho has turned and stung me. 
Tiiuuii. Go<l, I have escaped the slime of liis approbation. 

"N. F. Willis." 

Was ever small-beer poured out with a more maguificeDt air 
of the effusion of champagoel Heavea preserve us I here is 
Kiagara in a Jordan ! 

We are sorry, however^ to be a litde more serious. We do not 
wish to accuse so ridicolous a jperson as poor Willis of anj design 
of committing blasphemy, but such })e(>ple as he ought never to 
be so left to themselves as to be trusted with the use of metaphors. 
That Willis should literally Bet his foot on Lockhart's bead, is wliat 
we tliiiik jio one ima<]^incs the silly man to have meant. The 
probabilities are, that ii' the imposition of feet should take place 
between them, the toe of Lockhart would find itself in disgusting 
contact with a part of Willis which is considerably removed irom 
his head, and deemed to be the quarter in which the honor of such 
persons is most pecuHarlj called into action. If we look at it, as 
we must, metaphorically, we are bound to trace the metaphor to 
its source, to examine what was its primary origin, its first desti- 
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nation ; and as Mr. Willis marks out Mr. liockhart as the serpent 
whose head his heel has crushed, we are hound to ask who it is 
that'Mr. Willis, following the original, wishes himself to be con- 
sidered? The crusher of the serpent's head is — Jesus Chbist. 
Will Mr. Willis say, when in his effete and blind rage against 
Lockhart he represented his reviewer as the Scriptural reptile, 

that he intr tided that he should himself he looked upon as ? 

Ko, no — the man is an ass, to be sure, but he is not quite so great 
a beast as the natural deduction from this idiotic passage would 
lead us to deem him, if we did not make a charitable allowance 
for the foolish frenzy of a wretched aulhorling howling under 
the lash. 

The particular passage to which he refers in such triumphant 
anticipation of general sympathy, occurs in a dialogue which he 
sai/s took place between him and i'rofessor Wilson in Edinbur<};h. 
From our knowledge of the Prof<^or, we are quite sure that this 
conversation is considerably misrepresented. It has not a single 
characteristic of the racy and enthusiastic eloquence with which that 
most eloquent of men graces eyeiy subject, great or small on 
which he touches ; and which even his charitable desire of talking 
down to the level of the hterary haherdasher, who had intruded 
himself upon him for the honorable purpose of making an "arti- 
cle" out of him for the I^ew York Mirrory could not repress. 

Alter telling us that Wilson had asked him to breakfast, that 
the breakfast was actually made, but that the Professor todc no 
notice of the fact, greatly to die discomposure of Willis, who, 
mourning over the tea getting cold, paid little attention to the con- 
versation, we are informed that he "spoke of the Noctes**— 
which, every thing being considered, is an admirable proof of the 
taste and delicacy of our author. On this Wilson 

** Smiled, as yoa would suppose Christopher North wotdd do, with the 
twinkle proper of genuine hilarity In his eye and said, ' Yes, they have been 
very popular. Many people in Scotland believe them to be transcripts of 
real scenes, and wonder how a professor of moral philosophy can descend to 

such caroosings ; and poor H comes in for his share of abuse — for they 

never doubt he was there, and said everything that is put down for him.' 

I' * How does the Shepherd take \iV 

tt t Very good humorcdlj, with the exception of one or two occasions, when 
Cockney scribblers have visited him in their tours^ and tried to flatter bim by 

14 
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ooaviiicing him he ma treated diaiespectfully. Bat five mtnates' conrerss^ 
tion and two words of hanter restore his good hamor; and he is conrineed, 
AS he on^ht to be, that ho owes half his repatation to the 'Noetes/' 
" ' What <lo you tliink of his ' Life' of Sir Walter^ which Lockhart has to 

butdicrod in Fmserf 

* Did Lockliart write that V 
*' * I was assured so in London.* 

"*It wtis a barharous and unjustifiable attack; and, oddly cnoug:h, T paid 
60 yesteixiny to Lo( kfmrt hims^clf, who was here, ai:d lie diliCR j from me 
entirely. Xow you mention it, I tliiuk, fi-oni his manner he must have 
written it.' 

««WiUH fiwgivehim?' 

Never 1 never t I do not think he knows jet who has done it, hat I 
hear that he is dreadfaliy exasperated. Lockhart is qaite wrong. To attack 
an old man, with gvAy hairs, like the Shepherd, and accuse him so flatLj and 
anncccssanly of lie upon lie— oh, it was not right !' 

" 'Do you think H misrepresented facts wilfully?' 

***Ko, oh no! he is perfectly honest, no dt)u!>f, and quite rerercd Sir 
Walter, lie has had an unlucky inatcunicy of mind, however ; and his own 
vanity, wln( h somethini; (jiiite ridiculous, iias pven a colorint; to his con- 
versations with S< ott, which ])Ut them in a very false light; and Sir Walter, 
who wua the bcbt-aatured of men, may have said the things ascribed to him 
in a variety of moods, such as no one can tuidcrstaud who does not know 
what a hore U~— must somedmes have beeo at Abbotsfbid. Do jon know 
Lockhart 1' 

" ' No, I do not. He Is almost the only litoiaty man in London I have not 
met ; and I most saj, as the editor of the Quarterly, and the most unfair and 
unprineipled critic of the day, I have no wish to know him. I never heaid 
him well spoken of. I probably have met a hundred of his aoquaintanceSy 

but I have not yet seen one who pretended to be his friend.* 

'* * Yet there is a great deal of jrood in Ixx khnrt. If he were sitting 
there, o[)posire to you, you wouM tind hiin the niilde&t and most uupresumin^ 
of men, and so he a])]>ears iti privaie lif^; always.' 

** ' Not always. A celebrated foreigner, who had been very intimate with 
him, called one morning to deprecate his severity upon Baron D'Haussez's 
book in a fortbcomiog review. He did his errand in a friendly way, and, on 
taking his leave, Lockhart, with much ceremony, accompanied him down to 
bis carriage. 'Pfay* do n't give yourself the trouble to come down,' aaid the 
polite Frenchman. 'I make a point of doing it, sir/ said Lockhart, with a 
very offensive manner, *for I understand from your friend's book that we are 
not considere<l a polite nation in France.' Notlung, certainly, could be mors 
ill-bred and insulting.' 

*' ' Still it is not in his nature. I do believe tbnt it is merely an unhappy 
talent he has for san asm, with wliieh hU heart has noiliin^; to do. When ho 
s'n^ down to review a book, lie never thinks of the author or his teelin-*. 
lie cuts it up with pleasure, because he does it with t^ktU in the way of hU 
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profession, as a surgeon dissects a dead body. He would be Ae first to show 
die man a real kindness if he stood before him. I have known Lockhait 
long. He was in Edinburgh a great while ; and when he was writing Fo2e> 
titts, we were in the habit of walkinp^ out together every morning, and when 

we reached a quiet spot in the country, he read to rao the chapters as he wrote 
tiiem. He finished it in three weeks* I heard it all tims by piecemeal as it 
went on^ and had mach difficulty in persuading him that it was worth publish- 

inq* lie wrote it vcrv rapidly, and thought nothin<]f of it. Wo used to sup 
togcUier with Blackwood, and that was the real origin of the 'Noctes/ ' 

*' * At Ainbi-oae's V 

***At Ambrose's.' 

** * But IS liieic such a tavern, really 1* 

'"Oh, certainly. Any body will show it to you. It is a small house; 
kept in an out-of-the-way comer of the town,^ by Ambrose, who is an excel* 
lent fellow in his way, and has had a great influx of custom in consequence 
of his celebrity in the 'Noctes.' We were there one night very late, and had 
all been remarkably gay and agreeable. 'What a pity,' said Lodchart, 
'that some short-hand writer had not been here to take down the good things 
that have been said at this supper !' The next ^^y he produced a paper 
called ' Noctes ilm6rocian»,' and that waa the fint.t X continued them 
afterward.' " 

We here must protest at once that we do not believe that this 
conversation has been in any part fairly reported. We are per- 
fectly ready to admit, tliat the liunfrrv Yankoe mijjht liave suf- 
fered the claims of his stomach on the tea-pot of the Professor so 
far to prevail as to forget, in the yearning after food physical, all 
reooUectioa of the food intellectual flung before him by his entha- 
fiiastic host What was Wilson — energeti(!, glowing, vivid— - 
what was he, with his earnest manner and his words of fire, com- 
pared, in the mind of Willis, to the undevoured breakfast ? This, 
said within his jUuUow self the unsatisfied haberdasher, may be all 

* This is a strange statement for Wilson to liave made, inasmuch as Am- 
brose's is in the very centre of Edinburgh, back of the Kcgister Hottse, and 
within two minutes' walk of Princes street, the most celebrated and fashion- 
able thoroughfare of the New Town. — M. 

t That was not the firsl. The lively papers called " Christopher in the 
Tent," (which appeared in Bfnrkwood for August and ScptLinijcr, 1819,) 
nctuuUy was the commenromt'iit of "The Noctes," and was a sort of joint- 
Ptofk contribution from V\ ilson, Lockhart, Hoi;*;, Maginn, llanii'tton, and 
others. No. I. of " The Noctcij" /^ro/>*'/- apjjeared in Marrli, 1822, contained 
a colloquy between Christopher North and Morgan U'JDoherty, and was 
actually written hy ^laginn.^M. 
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xerj fine ; but tlie muffins are getting cold, the tea bitter, the 
toast is dry, the eggs harden, the i nut ton-chops chill — pfood God! 
when will the Profc sor have dune? All this we doubt not; 
neither do we doubt that he has most accurately depicted the 
awkwardness of the Professor in pouring out the tea, and doing 
the honors of the breakfiist table. Wilson was not reared to be 
a ladj or a lady's maid* Sony should we be that any such im- 
putation was ever poured over his shoulders broad. But except 
in those minute lacts, wliicli, jifter all, affect not so much the Pro- 
i\'--nv ?H wiiifly-iriitttMl visit(n\ we take leave to say that we 
do nut believe a single word of the Willi-i;m report. A\ c do not 
believe that Wilaon would permit a tiity-iifth rate scribbler of 
grtpe-vbited sonnets to abuse a man who was knit to his very soul 
—a man with whom he had weathered many a storm— with 
whom he had been ^ fou' for nichts thegither^ — and to whom he 
was in every way bound by the bonds of the strictest fnendship. 
In the report which we liave quoted, we find that the Prof(\-sor is 
made to .^tand up fur his friend, and no doubt he would do so if 
any antagonist worthy of his steel hati approached him ; but those 
who know him will not believe that he suffered himself to be 
bowled down in such a cause by such a beggarly skittler as Willis, 
as if he had been a penny ninepin at the tail of a three-halfpenny 
change-house. 

Lockhart, we rather imagine, knows how to take care of him- 
self, and we have already said enough about him ; but there is 
one act of justice due to him from us. It is here flatly said, that 
he is the author of some strictures which appeared in this Maga- 
zine, on a little book written by James Hogg.* Of the character 
given to these strictures we say nc^thing. We felt at the time that 
Hogg had done what, to say the least of it, was an indiscreet 
thing, in publishing his anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott A veiy 
different thing was looked for from the hand of the Shepherd, and 

*JFVaser for August, 1834, opened with a veiy severe critiqae, thirty-two 
pAges lopgy of a Scottish repriot of " The Domestic Manners and FriTste 
Liife of Sir Walter Scott, by James Hogg/' originally published in America. 
The jeviewer, whoever he may have been, evidently had more extensive and 
familiar personal knowledge of Soott than, with all bis opportunities, the 
Ettrick Shepherd appeared to possess. — ^M. 
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we oertainly did not mioce the matter in giving onr opinion on Ids 
work. Such, indeed, as Willis may perhaps have understood, is 
not our custom, either in afternoon or forenoon. But that there 

was any malice or ill nature towards the Shepher<J, nobody better 
kn< w than Hogg him^plf. He was pomcwhat mortilic*! at first, 
but not with our ('riri<|ue. He was annoyed at the publication in 
this country ot" what he intended merely for America, and also at 
its being discovered that in some points connected with the domes- 
tic histoiy of Sir Walter Scott, with which he thought himself 
perfectly familiar, and on which he had ma^e himself in hb own 
circles a sort of orarle, he was wholly ignorant and mistaken. 
But he acknowledged the general justice of the remarks in the 
article ; and, after a little pouting, he wrote for Uf.gixa as before. 
We wish to offend Hogg! Heaven help the blockhead w^bo ima- 
gined it! With such as he the soul of AVilsou had no comuiunion. 

Since Hfig^B death.* it has not been our lot seriously to men- 
tion his name. We wish that chance or design had introduced it 
to us In a more suitable moment than when we are occupied in 
dissecting driTcI. But such as the opportunity is, we must not 
let it pass without saying, that abundant as our time has been in 
remarkable men, few, all things considered, have been more re- 
markable than James Hogg. The cheap prodigy oi' unlettered 
youtli. advancing by its own exertions to the feats of reading and 
writing, or to astonishing by rhyme-manufacturing powers the 
village circle in which it is pent, we pass by — not exactly with 
eontempt» but certainly without admiration. We own, with Cob- 
betty that we think, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a good 
ploughman, or a decent shoemaker, or a passable milkwonum, is 
spoiled to make a puling porer upon books, the true spirit of 
which, if it be indeed heaven-descended, they can never appreci- 
ate. Wc care little or nothing for l om Stephen Duck, or Robert 
Bloomlleld, or Mary Yearsley, or so forth. It was wrong to take 
these people from their spade, or cutting-knife, or pail. But 
when, as in the case of Bums, a genius turns up ; or, as in the 
ease of Hogg, one who, if not worthy of the first place in poetry, 
draws closely near it, then, indeed, we think the difficulties through 
which they have struggled jusUy form a portion, of the panegyric 

* On the 21st of November, 1835, in h\& sixty-fourth year.— M. 
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to which they are entitled. The life of Hogg has been so often 
detailed, that it is unneceMary to repeat^^ here* It was one of 
the pardonable vanities of the Shepherd's charactery that he was 
fond of writing about himself.* He felt what he had done, and 

its own great importance in that microcosm, which went by the 
title of James Hogg; ami uo one was ever seriously angry at his 
giving his own sense of that importance ain[ Ic vent. Kqually 
needless would it be to point out to admiration what the Shepherd 
has written worthy of applause — to speak of the fairy graces and 
the splendid imaginings of his Queen's Wake — the trae-hearted- 
ness of his ballads aiA songs, whether amatory, or national, or 
political — the soft and gentle tenderness of his occasional verses, 
such as the Dedication to Lady Anne Scott — the sometimes coarse, 
but always hearty, i\m ui hU sketches of such characters as be 
had the opportunity of delineating from Jife. Of all tliv-o, literary 
matters we could speak ibr ever, bnt is needless. We must speak, 
however, from long personal knowledge, of the kind-hearted nature 
of Ho^ — of his blithe conviviality — his good-humored wit'— 
his unceasing charity of soul-— his honest, unpmrchased, and, we 
are sorry to add, unrequited Toryism — his stubborn independence, 
and his unyielding honesty. Light lie tlie turf upon his bosom! 
A lonirer and deeper panegyric should we pay to tlie memoi y of 
« thee, James iiogg, but that a tribute to it has been paid by a hand 
with which not only we, but no man living, must compete. Who 
dare speak after Wordsworth.? 

" No more of old romantic sorrows, 

For slaughtered yonth and lovc-lom maid'— 
With sharper grief is Yarrow aiiiittca, 
And Ettrick mourns with her then* Shepherd dead V* 

After this it is a pitiable thing to go back to Willis— but onr 
irksome task must be done* Here, then, we are called upon for a 
fact or two. Lockhart never wrote a single line of the artlde 

which is in this sham-conversation attributed to him so uncere- 
moniously, on the authority of Professor Wilson. The Professor 
we believe, Tloprg we are certain knew, not only that Lockhart 
had notiiing to do with the critique, but were perfectly well aware 

* See, for example, his memoir, prefixed to his 4^^^^ ToUm. 
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wlio the writer was.* There never was any secret on the 
subject, except such as arose from its total insignificance to the 
public 

The intrusion upon Wiison made him, perhaps, somewhat diplo- 
matic toward Willis ; and we think that, j]^oo?e as the latter is, he 
might have understood the intellio^ble hm:, tiuit conversation re- 
porters were bores. On no other hypotliesis can wc explain the 
anger expressed against attacking an old man with gray haxn^ 
like the Shepherd/' as if that had never been done elsewhere ; or 
the mystified account of the origin and history of the Nodes 
Amhrotianm, These arcana of Blackwood were not to be intrust^ 

ft 

ed to the ear of a wandering note-taker ; but when Willis volun- 
teers the anecdote of the distingiii>hed lbreij]^ner and LuekiKii t, as 
if from his uwn kriuwlcdjz;e, he spoils a well-known story, the point 
of which lies exactly the opposite way. The distinguished foreign- 
er was no less a person than Baron Capelle, not one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, but one of the seven foolish ministers of 
Charles X., who can hardly speak three words of English, and 
who has not established a carriage in Enghind. There was nothing 
ill-bred or insulting in what occurred during his visit ; the object 
of which we liaj)pvn to know to have l)een, not to deprecate severe 
critt('i.>m on tlie deplorai)le rubbish of his quondam colleague, 
D'Haussez, but to secure, ii' possible, a favorable notice of some- 
thing of his own — we forget what — which he was then on the 
eve of publishing. Capelle very willingly threw his brother-mi- 
nister overboard ; and the merit of the story, with which we shall 
not trouble our readers, consisted in his adroitly complimenting-— 
or, at least, thinking he did so — the dreaded reviewer, by holding 
bim up as a p.ittern of that politeness, the existence of which 
D'Haussez had denied in England, but which would, he was sure, 
be made manifest to all the world, by the friendly review in the 
Quarterly of the work which he, the aforesaid Baron Capelle, was 
launching. So far irom being displeased with himself or his re- 
ception, the anden ministre departed full of self-applause of his 
own cleverness, and lost no time in waddling ojS* to spread the 

# 

*K. P. Gillies, whose own Recollections of Scott appeared in Fraser 
(lS35-'6), was generally believed to have wiitten the seven critique on 
Hogg's attempt at biograpby.^M. 
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tidlog? of his most gracious interview among all the coteries which 
he fiiTors with his presence ; and in some of which, no doubt, Willis 
picked it up, and, as usual, botched the story. 

As to the Quarierhj^ in its present management, tendiiit^^ to keep 
alive the ill-feeling between England and America, that is simply 
untrue. In the management of Gifibrdy many severe articl^ 
against America appeared in the Qttarterljf : some just, some un- 
just, some witty, some dull When the part which the Amerioaa 
government took i^mst us in the great contest in which we were 
engaged against Napoleon — b, part of which all honorable Ameri- 
cans are now ashamed — this was not to be wondered at; but since 
the Ileview has pasbed into the hands that at piesent conduct it, 
there has been no trace whatever of a hostile feeling toward 
America: but, on the contrary, many opportunities have been 
taken of endeavoring to blot out a recollection of former asperi- 
ties. Mr. Lockhaart has been scarcely ten years editor of the 
Quarterlif^ and mills, in accusing him of having for twenty years 
directed his rancor against the Americans, speaks in every point 
of view the thin^ that is not. Twenty years ago he had scarcely 
emerged from college, and i'or the last ten years he has been doing 
precisely the reverse of what is stated in the slimy preface of the 
haberdashering attache. 

Much of the offensive matter which appeared in these P^eneU- 
hngg, as originally published in the New Torh Mirror^ is stmi^ 
out in the London edition; such as the sneers against Biilwer, 
Fonblan(|ue, iMarryat, &cc, Bulwerwas especially insulted in the 
original. The passages relating to Lady Blessington are consider- 
ably softened : it is quite plain that she was quizzing the unfortu- 
nate man from the beginning. Does Willis know the nickname 
her ladyship gave him ? He telb us, that Count D'Qrsay was 

mudi enraptured with the national air of Yankee Boodle" a 

very probable story. We do not wish exactly to relate her lady- 
ship's joke, but it has a marked reference to that illustrious com- 
position. His disgusting repetition of Moore*s conversation about 
O'Connell has been already sufficiently noticed. Poor ]\Ioore 
was obliged to cry peccavi before the man whom he had, while 
relying on the -sacredness of private conversation^ described as a 
beggarman and coward. Mr. Willis ought to be cautloiis in de- 
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nounciog people to a t^^ranny, of which the flag is a death*6-head 
and cross-bones. 

But he is forgotten already ; and as he has done the good worie 
of makmg people in decent sodetf shj of admitting talented" 
joBng AmericaziB atnoog themy at least for some time, he has oon- 
fygred on ua «Qch a oomplinieiit that we can not part with him in 
anger* Thanks to him, we shaU not be again speedily pestered 
with fresh PeneUHngs hy the Way! 

Since the above was written, we have seen a review of this 

twaddling book in the EdinhuryJi^ which agrees in most particuhirs 
with our own opinion^. We have a remark, however, to make on 
itj$ concluding passage : 

*' One of Mr. Willis's excuses for the appearance of these personaiities on 
iStoB side of the Atlantic is, that against his will they are dragged into notice 
hj insertion in the pages of an English review. It may also be pleaded In 
palliation of his ftnlt, that, with the exception of Ms remarks opon Vit, 
Lockhart^ with whom he is indtgnant for impated ii^iistieey he seems to have 
erred withoat malioe, and to have had no deliberate intention of wounding 
the feelings of any individual. He has sinned most (but, we think, not ma- 
licdouslj) against Mr. Moore and Professor Wilson. It was wroDg to publish, 
nnpermitted, the private table-talk of these p^cntlcmen, however innocent 
might be the substance; doubly wrong to publish, as comin<i: from their lips, 
comments upon the conduct and character of living persons — such as ho 
ascribes to Mr. Moore upon Mr. O'Connell, and to Professor Wilson upon 
Mr, Lockhart. These are violations of confidence which we can not depre- 
cate too strongly. We shall not make ourselves accessories to Uie offence 
by quoting any of these reported oonversationa. To 'provoke the caper 
which we seem to chide,' Is not consistent vdth our plain notioos of litenuy 
bones^j and we should regard it as s mean and miserable aflfectation to 
oondemn such reprehensible and mischievous passages, if we were, at the 
same time, aggravating the mischief, and pandering to the appetites of a 
ecandaMoriDg public, by giving them a more extended circulation." 

It will not do to oonfoond, as we find it done here, things so dif- 
fooDt SB the reports of the oonversatLons of Professor Wilson and 
Mr; Moorei The worst things put into llie Ptofessor^s month 
; against his friend are acensations of writing what, to oblige his 
foolish guest, he pretended to consider a severe article against 
Hogg, and a tendency to sarcastic reviewing. These reproachts 
(if he uttered them, which we doubt) he tempers, by saying that 
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the gentleman in qnestion was one of the mildest and most unpre- 
tending of men, and ilia most ready to do a real kiiidnes?, even 
to those who might suffer from his critical severity. Th\> is not 
much to cornplaiu of, after all ; but when Moore is made to say, as 
we are confident he did, that the character of 0*Connell was 
gtained by groveUing cowardice, ruffian bullying, and sordid beg- 
gBoff Mr. Willis was doings not Mr. O'Connell, bat Mr Moore, a 
severe injury. What was said among gentlemen, all friends 
of the poet, except the peneiSer himself, at the table of a lady 
where he had been long a distinguished ornament, was uttered in 
the full confidence that it was not to be carried to the ears of the 
demagogue of Derrynane. In tlie miserable position of the party 
to which Mr. Moore, most unhappily for himself, is linked, it is 
indispensably necessary that this man should be lauded and in* 
eetuedhj all who have the vitality of the Whig gang at heart; 
and we are sure, that while Mr. Moore was speaking ecmtemptu* 
ously behind his back, he was adulating him to his fiuse. He was 
exhibiting, in fact, in his individual person, the respectable con- 
duct which at this moment characterizes BrookesV, as a body. 
0*Connell will never heartily forgive Moore ; luni, wiicii, as will 
inevitably be the case, he lets louse tiie bloodhounds of Irish 
faction against the bard, it will be but a poor excuse for Willis lo 
say that he had no evil intention in repeating his conversations, 
being actuated by no other motives than those of earning an 
additional dollar, and explaming to lus tufl-hunting countrymen 
that he had dined with a Countess. The Edinbnigh Reviewer 
well knows, that the harm which may resnlt to Moore from being 
exposed lo the rancor of the Tail and its wearer, is a far different 
thing from any injury that could possibly accrue Irom literary 
ttrictnre'^, wei-e they of tenfold the severity of those put into the 
mouth of Professor Wilson. We take leave to observe, that the 
closing sentence of the Review is sad twaddle. It is mere 
stuff to say that the Edinburgh Review^ in its present somnolent 
state, can give '^a.more extended curculatton," calculated to pro- 
duce the slightest e€hct on the public mind, to reprehensible and 
mischievous passages," whicb have been printed in every news* 
paper of the empire. 
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ANOTHER CAW FR03I THE ROOKWOOD.*— 

TUBPIN OUT AGAIN*. 

Qnadrapedaate patnm stHiitii qnalU nnguU caiiipa]ii."^^fMU. 

Few novels run to the third edition : that would seiun to oobsti* 
tute, in the race of such like publications, a sort of pom (uincrum / 
which, generallj speaking, Bentlej's stud of broken-winded don* 
keys paaseth not. Puffing, they gasp out their last breath long 
ere they reach it ; but a steed of the true mettle (like our immor- 
tal highwayman's Black Bess) gets over the echoing arch in a 
rattling canter. When this point is gained, an author may laugh 
at critics and reviewers ; the^f may puioue him thus far, but no fur-, 
ther; — no7i datur ultra. 

So striking a bibliographical truth need hardly be announced as a 
discovery of our own. There is a Scotch allegory by Robert 
Bums, in whidi Hie matter is deUghtftdly adumbrated; and to us, 
whose eye can quickly detect the recondite wisdom of what to the 
vulgar fll&emeth trivial and homely, the interpretation of his para- 
ble reveals itself at once. Arrayed on each side of the road to 
literary eminence, that truly wonderful poet mystagogically repre- 
sents the scribes of the periodical press: 

i ive tomahawkij, \\i bluid red rusted— 
Five scimitars, wi' murder crusted — 

* Rookwoody a Bomaace. By TTilUam Hanison Ainswortb. Third 
Editioa, complete in one volume, with BlnstiratioDS by George Cralkshank 
and a Portrait of the Author, engraved from a painting, by Daniel Macliae^ 
Esq., A. B. A. IiOBdon, Macrone. 
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A gtitw, ivlueli a babe bad itnagled— 
A knilbi a fUSms^M throat had Ttmnglifwlj 
Whom his ain son of life bereft> 
The gray hain yet stack in the heft" 

"But your real man of genius (whom ]jiinis chooses to designate 
under the mystic name of Tarn O'Sbanter)) undismayed by the 
ghastly Bpectres that beset Iiis progress, runs the gauntlet unterri- 
fied, dashes on Ml of confidence and usquebah ( can spiriio )^ 
until having cleared in gallant style the '^keystane of the brig/' 

" There at them Hk his tail may toss — 
A running stream they dare no' cross/' — IL. r. A. 

We were among the first to predict the rapid and snocessfol 

career of Mr. Ainsworth as a novelist ; when Turpin first did ride 
abroad, we wtn: there to see, to admire, and to applaud: at this 
gtasre. of his popularity, now that he has kicked up such a cloud 
of Olympic dust, and gained such kv6o^ from all voices, our en- 
couraging cheer is drowned in the general shout of acclamation. 
Yet needs must we confess, that our Regina takes still a quasi' 
material interest in this joung author ; and we should probably 
dwell here on the precise nature of her feelings, had not Homer 
done the very thing for us, in depicturing the heart of Andro- 
mache as swelling with joy at the anticipated trinmphs of Asty- 
auax : with this dilierence, however, that, according to history, 
were never realized — 

Hera was a fiction, bat fiiis is realily." 

We recur therefore with manifest complacency, to our original 
opinions in this gcnilemau's favor. We knew well what we 
spoke of ; and it has given us much more gratification than sur- 
prise thus to find the public ratifying our verdict and verifyiog 
our Tatidnation by demanding, in a Toice of thunder, a tiiird edi- 
tion of his romance* Perhaps we would be more correct in our 
phraseology by calling it a fourth^ for it is right to acquaint our 
author's admirers in Great Britain, thai in the United States he is 
a decided favorite — a stray copy of Rookwood ly'mg^ at this mo- 
ment, on our table, ex 'prcdo Yankeyano, printed by Carey and 
XiCe of Philadelphia. Some weak-xninded creatures have ques- 
tioned the possibility of Turpin's grand equestrian achieyement 
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at the conclusion of the story ; thej have industriously computed 
tlie miUiaria between the modern metropolis and the ancient 
JSbaracum^ showing, in this case, by their low attempts at land-* 
measurement, the trnth of Burke's remark : <<the age of chivalry 
is gone; and that of calculators has succeeded!" What wiU 
such nincompoops say to an eztendon of his Bide" to ^' Hew 
York," 

** Per siculas ec^Mitavit undas 1" — JAb. iv. od. 4. 

It is by such facts that calumny is struck duiub. "When Scipio 
Africanus was accused of a miscalculation in the public accounts, 
by some peddling Joe Hume of that remote day, how did he act? 
Did he exhibit his balance-sheet ? Not he ! He talked of the 
anniTersary of some glorious triumph over the water, and by that 
gentlemanly and dignified reference he got rid of what Theodore 
Hook would call a troublesome complaint in the chest 

For our part, we expect to hear of new editions in the eastern 
as well as the western hemisphere : we* anticipate Tartar transla- 
tions and Arab commentaries. We see no reason why this ro- 
mance should not be read as eagerly on the plains of Mesopotamia 
as on the banks of the Potomac. The Cossacks on the river Don 
have, no doubt, already sent their orders to No* 3 Su James's 
Square. .Fortunate au&or ! « 

" Ta loetnm equino sanguine Concanom 
Vises et pharetratos GelcMios 
£t Scythicam inyiolAtOB amneml'' — Lib. iii. od. 4. 

It was imperfectly said by (leaden) penciller Willis, of Ca{)tain 
Marryat's nautical novels, that they could scarcely be entitled 
to rank as works of literature, being read chiefly about Wap- 
ping." We need not dwell on the recent results of that choice 
bit of criticism, the readers of the Times newspaper having been 
treated to a belligerent correspondence tfaereanent ; from which all 
rational folks have concluded, that, though the New Yorkian had 
plenty of disposable lead in his pencil, paper pellets sufficed for 
his pistol. We are happy to record a better proof of the taste 
and judgment of the Americans (in their predilection for Hook* 
voodj than is afforded by the melancholy spedmen of an homnm 
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de lettres whom they have sent us in 'Willis. Quinctilian has laid 
it down, IIS a sure indication of proficiency in mental cultivation, 
a rattling regard lor Cicero : llle se profecisse sciat ctti Cicero 
valde plaeehit.'* An unbounded admiration of the chronicles of 
Tarpin, we tell brcHher Jonathan, ought to suffice in his case ; 
and our respect for his intellectual attainments will be inseparable 
from and commensurate with his due appreciation of *^ Mookwood, 
a Romance.** 

We are fully prepared to hear ill-natured individuals volunteer- 
ing an explanation of this decided partiality shown to Mr. Ain^- 
worth's narrative on the other side of the Atlantic, and attempting 
to account for its popularity among the original settlers. Anj 
one initiated into the secrets of the book-trade must be aware» 
that copies of the NewgaU Ckdendar are in constant and steady 
request throughout President Jackson's dominions ; most fiunilies 
being anxious to possess that work from motives connected with he- 
raldry and genealogical science. It is the same pardonable weak- 
ness that secures among us the sale of ]\Ir. Burke's Peerage and 
Commoners, We all wish, naturally enough, to see the names of 
our relatives in print, and be acquamted with our remote kinsmen 
in the various ramifications of' consanguinity. The connexions 
of Turpin may have been many; his history would naturally be 
expected, by our transatlantic countrymen, to throw some light on 
the motives which led a number of his contemporaries to depart 
for the land of the brave ^d the free.* Hence, the ill-natured 
persons of whom we speak have ascribed to similar causes the fu- 
rious demand for copies of JRookwood, in the back settlement?, on 
the ridge of the Alleghanies, down the Missouri, up the O. L Oi^ 
and on the banks of the J. O. U. ; a river which, if it be not in 
the map of the States, among the other Kaya peeOpa of Yankee* 
dom, is well known to be the real Pactolus of the colony. Their 
LycurGrus is one " Lynch.** 

There were manv brave fellows in Greece lon*i: before the birth 
of Agamemnon, but, owing to the art of Avriting not having been 
yet invented, they all died intestate, if not unsung. There ^ere^ 
doubtless, also, from time immemorial, many capital highwaymen 

* Canstahle's Miscellany was, for a time, in brisk requt^st, from u imi>iuken 
aotioit M to the natnre of its contents. 
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in and about the Feloponnesiis ; but, as Tom Ifooie, in his comic 
Bong on ^ Wellington'B name,*^ sajs^of the Irish rogues and 
rapparees,* 

'* XJndiatiiigiiiahod tbej Inll in Hm bye^padu of fame." 

Tlus state of things continued till the airival from Egypt of 
Hennes Trismegistus^ a nephew of Mount Atlas^ according to 
Hcnace, vho describes him as 

t. 

" Callidnm qnidqnid placait joooso ^ 
Condere forto." 

Since then we have prettj accurate accounts of tliieves and ban- 
ditti in Magna Gnx^cia, from Busiris and Procustes, down to Car- 
dinal RnSb and Fra Diavolo. But the personage known under 
the name of Hermes to the Greeks (to the Latins, as Mercury) 
is decidedly the most wonderful character of all antiquity. That 
the first inventor of written characters should also be the original 
patron of robbery would seem inexplicable, were we not aware 
that the Hebrew slieplierd, Moses, was unquestionably the proto- ^ 
type of all that lias been recorded of Hermes (including that 
very remarkable implement the symbolic caduceus), and that to 
the Egyptians the abstraction of their sacred vessels was a sore 
subject of reminiscence. The Latins^ oddly enoughi were in the 
habit of connecting literary allusions with the practice of thievery ; 
thus, hcmo trium liUeraruniy u e, fur ; Utteram longam facere^ u e. 
to form an I, or to " dance," as our author has it, " to the tune of 
a hearty choke with caper-s^iivM." The same association of ideas 
probably suggested to Dr. Johnson the remark, that he who could 
make a pun would pick a pocket. All these matters could be en- 
larged upon, were we in a discursive humor ; but we merely meant 
to state, that no class of persons appear to be such favorite sub- 
jects for historical or poetical narrative as corsairs and robbers, 
in their vast variety of impersonation. Schiller and Byron have, 
in truth, much to answer for, notwithstanding the latter poet's 60> 

* The besretymology yet ofi^ied for this word is that supplied by oar anthor^ 
ia one of thoBO songs diat have made the fint edition go so triumphantly : 
" "Kase they left not a rap in the country^ 
'T was thence they were called rappaiees." 
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phisiry ooDoeming the effects of the Beggan^M Opera ScoKfs 
Rob Bay and Robin Hood are of evil example ; Moore's Captain \ 

Rock will, we fear, outlast his History of Ireland ; Paul Clifford ' 
and Evfjnie Aram will be, unfortunately for the public morals, 
more durably popular than a hundred Last Days and Last Trl- 
htnes; and it will greatly surprise us if Mr. Aiosworth's forth- 
oommg book, on the Admirable Crichton, shall cause the tale of 
Torpin to be forgotten. 

This republication of Rookwood oomes reconunended by the 
addition of many novel and interesting features, calculated to 
heighten and enhance its previous attractions. Among thtDu we 
suppose it were needless to invite attention to the features of the 
handsome author himself, delineated by the magic pencil of Maclise 
and engraved by tlie potent burin of Edwards. That £ace (with 
figure to correspond) sold five hundred extra copies of our Mag. 
two yeais ago. The illustrations by George Cmikshank are 
worthy of his well-earned celebrity. Far be it from us to insti* 
tute an invidious comparison between him and our own Ci oquis ; 
the woi 1(1 is wide enough, and can accommodate Uncle Toby with- 
out any necessity for excludnig ibe blue-bottle fly (vide Sterne, in 
loco), Greorge is in the full zenith of his ascendant star, while 
the &me of our Alfred is silently growing to certain maturity. 

Crcscit occulto vclut aibor aevo 
Fama Maclibi -^micat inter omnes 
Ghorgiitm Siditfl. 

Were we not equally anxious to avoid the imputation of indulgiog 
in what is called the ^pufP coUateral^** we would advert to certain 
other tUustraiions tmd tngnettes^ with which the aforesud Alfred 

Las just now enriched a work in which we feel an uncommon in- 
terest ; but haply we have acquired a habit of self-restraint and 
self-denial, so we resist our inclination, and turn aside from the 
tempting topic 

'*Be those bright gems nnseen, anknown— 
They mast, or we shall roe it : 



* '* Aye —bat Macheaih's example ? Paha I no more t 
It formed no thieves — the thief was formed before.^ 

BraoH, Eintt from Bonee, 
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We have aTolnme of onr own^ 

Ah ! V, !iy shoald wo review it?— 
Should lii'e be dali, and spirits low^ 

And dances' books provoke us, 
Let earth have something yet to show— 
PaouT, with Vif/nettes by Ckoquib." 

When first the romance of Bookwood burst on an admiring 
world, and dauned for its author a place in the foremost rank of 
contemporary novel-writers, the Ij ileal poetry with which the 

work abounded challenged for him a name among the most dis- 
tinofiiisbed modern votaries of the muse. The songs formed a 
leading and substantive merit of the bonk, and were found to bo 
so fiuccessful, that Mr. Ainsworth^ awaking one day, recognised in 
himself a poet. He has shown a due appreciation of the public's 
approYaL More than a dozen additional ballads and odes adorn 
the pages of this new edition ; and we must say thai they decided- 
ly are of the right sort, full of glowing enthusiasm, and redolent 
of inspiration. We know not whether he has yet determined 
what school of poetry he intends to patronize — whether the lake 
or leg of muitofi school ; should he consult us, we think that he 
has a decided vocation for the sepulchral his immortal ballad 
of the Sexton," which still haunts our imagination, revealed in 
him the -existence of a power akin to that of Ezekiel, and was ' 
in soodi, as glorious a vision of dry bones as we can recollect 
just now. Southey has chosen a domicile on the margin of his 
favorite lakes, to enact the gmiw hei ; it is not without reason 
that Ainsworth h\\s latterly selected a rural residence close by the 
grand necropolis on the Harrow Road : if " the cemetery compa- 
ny's directors" have any brain*?, they will vote him 500/. a-year, 
and create him laureate of the grave<yard, with the grass of the 

enclosed grounds in fee-simple to his Pegasus for ever. 

« « « « It « 

And BO we bid thee good night, Dick Tuipin. Keep thy pow- 
der dry, mj lad ; let all thy movements be regular ; but let not 
thy intellect get rusty by too much rustication. The world is 
impatiently awaiting thy next appearance in the character of " the 
Admirable Crichton." From what we know of thy handicraft 
we anticipate a tale as skilfully put together and as well wound 
up As die best time^piece made by Habrison." (/tton, L 17.) 

15 
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SABBATH JOY. 

HrRRAH ! hurrah ! the earth and aky 

Interehan;;c their glances free, 
And every sweet face that passes by 

Looks bri<^ht with Liberty ! 
The generous front unci clastic ftir 

Of hearty, hopeful man. 
Are glad as though life, neTer stirred with cu9, 

To the etetnal ocean tas. 

This, this is the day the Lord bath made. 
Be glad, and rcgoice therein I" 
Let no care perplex, no doubt degrade, 

The '^oui now bright within ! 
What slave shall dare to cross the path 

Of our joyous or pen'^ive way? 
Let him dread the ti.u^h of a freeman's wrath. 

For this is the freeiuan'ti d&y 1 

Look up looe moarner, thy youth hath fled. 
Thy vigorotts manhood 'i gone— 

The hopes of thy life lie cold and dead. 

And thy heart is left alone I 
Look up, one fr ' reathing day is thine. 

One snatched from the sor^o^ring seven; 
Then open tliy soul to the ray divine, 
For the light is a light from heaven I" 

'TiB a light to gladden both young and old 

Whoee foo^way the hell-honnds track. 
With a thurst to be qnenched by navgfat bnt gold. 

And a hate that will never slack. 
Blessed, oh, blest be the Sabbath mom. 

When the devils must hide their claws. 
When a respite is found by the heart forioni, 

And miseiy knows a paose. 
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THE STATESMAN.* 

This book is unquestionably the production of a very clever 
man. Its author is well acquainted with the ways of office. He 
is thoroughly coaversaiit with the circuiUBtauces under which pub- 
lic business Is carried on ; and he knows- from experience what 
qualities are most essential to form an efficient public seirant* 
But the work is altogether unwortliy the author of Philip van 
ArteveUk, It assumes, indeed, a high philosophic character, and 
pretends to open up a yet unbroken track of political science. It 
arrogates to itself tlie dignity of being a treatise, which might be 
dove-tailed with advantage, as a supplemental chapter, in(o all 
subsequent editions of the political speculations of Spinosa, or 
Bacon, or MachiavellL While," says Mr. Taylor, ^the struc- 
ture of communities, and the nature of political powers and insti- 
tutions, have been extensively investigated, the art of exereinnff 
political functions, whicli might seem to be no unimportant point 
of political scieiioe, has occupied hardly any place in the specula- 
tions of its professors." To occupy this virgin ground, the poet 
has descended from the moral and intellectual eminence to which 
his dramatic work had raised him. We are sorry for it. The 
task was quite unworthy Mr. Taylor and his reputation. He has 
denominated his book 7%0 i^atesman ; and writing, as he does, 
" from practical observation," we are willing to take for granted 
that the title is well applied. In our opinion the work, wixich 
consists of little more than an exposition of such low principles of 
cunning as are at present acted upon in the neighborhood of 
Downing Street, might have been better named. It should have 
been called The Art of Official Humlmg ^ttemoHcal^ digested 
andfamiHarly explained^ 

* The Statesman. By the Antfaor cf '* Philip Tan Artevelde." 
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Mr. Taylor has, from hia pusiLion in the Colouial Office, been 
much conversant with public men during these last few years of 
Whig ascendency ; and bis views of statesmen, their objects^ and 
their characters, have necessarily been formed from the examples 
before him. ^ A statesman/' according to bis estimatio% ^pean 
to be an individual who is destitute of all prindple, except the 
love of place and power ; for whom no talent Is requisite, except 
that of obtaining and keei)ing a seat in the cabinet; who, instead 
of private friends, lias the skill to discover and connect luniaelf 
with a set of suitable dependants and hangers-on, by whose means 
he may work out his inventions, and whom our author has desig- 
nated his instruments and who never for a moment yields to 
any generous or kind emotion, but is constantly directed in his 
' conduct^ even toward those with whom he is on the most familiar 
terms, by a cold, pitiful system of calculation, of which the sola 
object is to keep and to command the services of his adherents.* 
To create such a thwart, disnatured ma?s of egotism, is, thank 
God iiiid iliQ spirit which he inspired into maii, a task that caiuiot 
be achieved without ditficulty, or in a single day. That work of 
demoralization — that a i iidual erasure of the divine image from 
the heart — that extirpation of every social affection — the culti- 
vation of that bloated, grasping, and unmixed selfishness, which 
are demanded, according to the author c£ I^Hp van JeH^tusMf^ fat 
the construction of a perfect statesman — must be begun in Uie 
very earliest years of life, or there is no hope of their effectual 
accomj)lishment. The boy, as a boy, must be trained in the way 
he is to go. '* At the age of sixteen^ or thereabouts, the general 
education of the boy should be for the most part completed, and 
the specific should begin." Poor, devoted, little victim! At 
this early age he is to be cut off from all such books as might ex- 
alt the unagination, and refine the sentiments, and enlarge the 
capacities of the heart Already he is to be disdplined to worldly 
views, and worldly thoughts, and worldly feelings. Every thing 
is to be presented to his mind in a matter-of-fact and bunness-like 
form, lie is to read history ; buL all such " summary histories" as 
deal only in the great events and noble actions of past ages — a 

^ bee chapter eatitied, " On the Arts of Eisiog/' pp. 93« 94, ti uq. 
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ebm of reading which is pregiumi of infinite profit^ for it engen* 
defB and sustains the spirit of patriotism, the love of honor, and the 
thirst of lofty enterprise; and leads lis to cherish the memorj of 

our ancestors with reverence, by persuading us that there were in- 
deed giants upon the earth in their days — all this delightful and 
invaluable description of boois:s is to be excluded from the library 
of the tyro statesman. History is for him to be stripped of all 
philosc^hy and Bomance. She is not to present herself before 
lum in the attractlTe form and with the flowing drapery of the 
Muse she is^ but with the bowed back and snufiy habiliments of 
some witibered conservator of the public records. From his ear- 
liest years he is to be chained to the most flat and blank realities ; 
and all his information respecting the glowing and animating 
transactions of past times, is to be received, dead and colorless^ 
from the IcHig, dull, and wearisome documents of the State Paper 
Offioei These, however, are to form only his lighter studies. 
Law, political economy, and the **more prominent defects of a 
constitution," of which, in better days, all Englishmen, of all grades 
and ages, used to delight in contemplating and admiring the beau- 
ties, are to be adopted as tliat "wholesome exercise lor tlie reason- 
ing faculties" on which his graver moments are to be employed. 
As an amusement, the miserable little martyr is to be allowed to 
frequent debating societies ; bat only those from which ^ political 
topics are excluded." This is a prudential exception* > The boy's 
soul is fattening for sale ; and that it may be givoi over, without 
let or hinderance, to the free and unrestricted use of the party that 
can afford to pay best lor such a comniudity, care must be taken to 
prevent its bulh and natural proprietor from compromising him- 
self by any awkward intimation of his having a preference for one 
set of opinions rather than another, before the day of public bid* 
ding for his serviced in the political auction mart shall arrive. 
^ If," says the cautious Mr. Taylor, ^ he were to take a part in 
political debates, he would be betrayed into a premature adoption 
and deelaiaiion of political sentiments ; than which nothing will 
be more injurious to his character f\m\ fortunes in after-life." All 
moral and religious principle would appear to be superfluous in 
a statesman ; and, consequently, our author's chapter On the 
Education of Youth for a dvil career" is closed without containing 
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the slightest notice on the subject. Indeed; as he has informed oi 
in a subsequent chapter tbat a statesman may lie ad Hiiium — 
that he lives under '^a well understood absolution from speakmg 
the truth *'-^ihat the ^ conscience of a statesman should be rather 

a stronff comcieuQe than a tender conscience" — that a statesman 
should have some hardihood, rather than a weak sensibility of 
conscience" — and that " conscience, in most men, is no more than 
an anticipation of the opinions of others" — he perhaps conceives 
that the gentle sympathies of Christian chari^, and the holy fear 
of devialing from the narrow path of God's commandments^ would 
be worse than unnecessary— -that they would be absolutely detri- 
mental to a minister. 

As it is supposed that, by the time he has reached his five-and- 
twentieth year, tlie course of mural hai vlenin** and intellectual per- 
vei*sion may be well nigh com})h'te, ^Ir. Taylor recommends tliat 
the student should at that age be appointed to some olhce. It 
seems that something of the nobleness of human nature may still 
remain, restive and unsubdued, and liable to break U^ih at some 
inconvenient moment, if this condusiye process be omitted. ^ Let 
no roan suppose," says our author, that he can come to be an 
adept in statesmanship, without having been at some period of hie 
lite a t}ioro}(gh-going drudge,^'' About the same imie of life, it i^ 
also advisable that the yonth shouUl be introduced into parliament : 
for it was a remark of the late Mr. Wilberforce, that " men seldom 
succeed in the House of Commons, who had not entered it before 
thirty years of age.'* 

His seat being once obtained — having become, perhaps, mem- 
ber for Stroud— the statesnum is now to begin looking about for 
*^ instruments** by whom he may execute his purposes when plaee^ 
that great object of his ambition, shall be won. Every man who 
contemplates a jjublic career, must be careful never to make a 
companion of any one who may not prove ot service to liim. He 
must not indulge himself in any unprotita-ble connexions, or gra- 
tuitous attachments. He must not permit himself to have any in* 
timate, or acquaintance, but such as may either serve as a stepping- 
stone to office, or as an useful instrument when office is obtained. 
^ In order to realize his knowledge of instruments," we are told, 
statesman would do well to keep lists, inventories, or descrip* 
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tlv€ catalognes ; one of men ascertained to have oertun aptitadea 
for business, another of probable men." Mr. Tkjior woold reeom« 

mend the statesmt^n to choose honest men for his instruments, in 
preference to persons of loose principles. It is less desirable," 
lie says, to be surrounded and serv ed by men of shallow clever- 
ness and slight character, than by men of even less talent, who aie 
of sound and stable character." And he has justly added, that 
^ where there is a high order of virfu€j a certain portion of wisdom 
may be relied npon almost im|^eitly« For the correspondencies 
of wisdom and goodness are manifold : iemd that they will accom- 
pany each other is to be inferred, not only because men's tPtWom 
makes them good, but also because their goodness makes them 
wiie," In this respect we agree with our author to the fullest ex- 
tent of hi? proposition. The best kind of wisdotu is always found in 
connexion with the purest virtue. The fear of God is wisdom : 
and there b no question that a man can have to decide and act 
upon, to which some one of the laws of the decalogue will not ap* 
ply, and in which that law will not be found the safest guide for 
him to follow. Most confident also are we that eyery minister 
should appoint none but the wise and good to official situations, 
because they invariably make the most efficient public servants— 
because they alone can be depended nn 'U as invariably loyal to 
their king, and inflexibly devoted to the welfare of their country. 
But are these the grounds of preference suggested by Mr. Taylor? 
Quite the reverse. Such reasons are far too noble and disinte- 
rested to have an influence on the utter selfishness of the charac- 
ter of his ^ statesman ;** and the motives by which he would induce 
him to look for men of sound and stable character," in making 
)iis appointments, are all drawn from the muddiest and most offen- 
sive shallows of egotistical calculation. Such a distribution of his 
patronage is not to be adopted because it is demanded by the claims 
of religion and pati'iotism — because it is the way in which his 
God and his king and his country can best be served — because 
thereby virtue may be exalted and vice abashed. No! But 
why? Because, first, ^a statesman will be brought into fewer 
difficulties and dilemmas by men of sound and stable character" — 
because, secondly, " he wiU be more readily excused Tor befiriend- 
ing them above their merits" — because, thirdly, " they wiU be 
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creditable to bhn in one way, if not in anotiher*'-»and because, 
lasdj, ^ dieir advancement, bringing less envy upon tfaemselTeSi 

will reHect less odium upon their patron." It is painful to con- 
template the posaibilitj of any portion of political power falling 
into the haiuls of a human being base and mean enouc^h to be 
operated upon by motives so superlativeij narrow and con- 

t<,'tnptil)le. 

Mr* Taylor has given directions with regard to the best mode 
of retaining the adherenis which a statesman 'may have made* It 
appears that few promises ought to be made. A fiank reliisal 

may sometimes be hasarded. ^Ezoese of proliBflfflon evinces 

weakness, and therefore never conciliates political adhesion.** A 
leader should appear to be ' willing to befriend an adherent, but 
prepared to do without him ; and this appearance,** we are told, for 
reality is out of the question, " this appearance is best maintained 
by a light cordxaU^f of demeanor towards him, and a more care- 
M and effective attention to his interests than he has been led by 
th4t demeanor to antidpate.** JAght e&rdiaU^ is an admirable 
expression. It exactly paints the manner wl^ch we have ob> 
served in all that nnmerons class of persons, whether swindlers, 
sharpers, blacklegs, or political adventurers, who speculate on 
turning the coniidence they may be able to excite to profitable ac- 
oouut, and for which we never could find before a brieii terse, and 
graphic description. Like the numerous impostors whom he 
resembles in manner, the statesman only allows one of his adhe- 
rents oocasionally to win, to the sake of assisting him in ciQoling 
others; fiir, says our anthor, if yon ^<give one example of expec- 
tation exceeded, of performance outrunning profession, hope and 
confidence will live upon little for the fnture.** We have no doubt 
but there exists a multitude of persons with whom all this artifice 
and trickery may succeed, ^^en, who are blindod by their own 
lust of advancement, may becortie the easy and willing dupes a£ 
the statesman's light cordiality f but most assuredly the wise and 
good will never be among the number. Those, wlu^m it is the 
object of all this kumhug to attach, will never be taken in by it 
To secure the wise and good as his adherents^ the statei$man must 
be himself possessed of wisdom and of ^foodness. The really vir- 
tuous uie the last persons on whom ikisc appearances ever make 
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tlie denied impfessioiL Whettever theniaiuier or Umgoage of llie 
indiyidual thej have to do with is less true than their own, thej 
f^eX ftn awkward embarrassment in his presence, and an unac- 
countable revulsion from his society, which conviuce them that 
they are not coll^tituted to coalesce harmoniously, and that, if they 
would retain their iieelings of charity towards him, they must have 
as little oommunication with him as possible. Mr. Taylor has, we 
are sure, read Coleridge a good deal^ for he has borrowed fiom him 
very often ; and he may, p^^ps, remember, 

" That to bo innocent is nature's wisdom. 
The fledge-dove knows thn prowlers of the nir, 
Fcnred soon as seen, and 11 utters bnrk to shelter; 
Ami the young steed recoils upon his haanche8> 
Tiic iiover-yet-seeD adder's Hrst heard. 
Oh, surer than suspicion's hundred eyes 
Is that fine sense, which to the pure in lieart, 
By mere oppngnancy of their own goodness. 
Reveals the sppvosich of eyIL"* 

In the chapter on Manners/' the author lays down the differ- 
ent methods of flattery and address by which different classes of 
men may be imposed upon, and which may be practised with best 

adTantage by the statesman. But we cannot continue our con- 
templation of this disgusting subject. If the political world really 
affords instances of characters animated by such principles, and 
directed by such views, as those which Mr, Taylor has represented, 
the career of ambition must be far more demoralizing than we had 
hitherto eren supposed it to be ; and if such execrable tricks and 
impositions are necessary to rise and thrive, then no man who has 
a regard ibr his reputation in this world, and his salvation in the 
next, should dare venture to engage in it. Tliaiik Heaven, this 
class of political intriguers and charlatans, though they follow each 
other in constant succession, do not individually trouble the world 
for any great length of time. Like other venomous insects, they 
are shortlived. They buzz and sting while they hve ; but they 
are epheineraL ^ Few effective statesmen have lived their three- 
score years and ten.** The death of which they seem to stand 
most in peril, is worthy the Ignominious character of thehr lives : 

* JZc^M^ act iv. se. 1. 
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they generally die of over-eatiiig themselves." Such, according 
to Hr. Tayior^s observation and ezperienee^ is the life and death 
of the statesman. It must not be forgotten, that his acqoaintance 
with ministers and cabinets has been entirely confined to these lat- 

ter days of Whig ascendency. We most confidently believe that, 
in the old Tory times, all was not fio thoroughly base, and lioiiosr, 
and unprincipietl, tlie^c ofllcial personages aj)})ear to be with 
whom our author is now unhappily conversant ; and we may hope 
that the return of the Conservatives to power will bring back the 
old English virtues of truth, and honesQr, and sincerity, and put 
to flight the smooth, glossy, fair-eeeming, and fair-speaking vices, 
that have usurped their place in the cabinet and the public offices. 

Mr. Taylor states expressly that what he writes is from prac' 
tical ohservation and his excuse for %vriting the sort of book 
which has formed the subject of this article is, that, had he applied 
himself to any other kind of work, " he must necessarily have writ- 
ten more from speculative meditation, and less from knowledge." 
It has amused us a good deal, in the course of our perusal of his 
volume, to trace back his general theoretical observations on what 
the conduct of a statesman ought to be, to their source in Aose 
acts of particular members of the present cabinet which might 
have suggested them. Our author, for instance, must have bad 
the union that subsists between Lord Melbourne and O'Cbnnell 
in his eye when he wrote, If it be indispensable to a statesman 
to accept services, which no very high-minded or creditable adhe- 
rent could render, still he should be careful not to admit to per- 
sonal intimacy those whom he tims employs." 

Again, in writing the fbllowing passage on the inexpediency of 
granting many interviews, he must have been thinking of the em- 
barrassraent into which Mr. S. Kice had been betrayed by his in- 
cautious facility. 

On such occasions,*' says 3Ir. Taylor, statements are made 
which must unavoidably, though perhaps insensibly, produce im- 
pressions, and to which, nevertheless, the party making them is 
not deliberately and responsibly committed. Further, no states- 
man, be he as discreet as he may, will escape having ascribed to 
him, as the result of interviews, promises and unatrstandings 
which it was not his puipose to convey : and yet^ in a short tiiue^ 
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he will be unable to recollect what was sdd with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to enable him to give a confident contradiction.** 

Again, Mr. Taylor must have had his eye fixed on the trial of 
^HorUm V. Melbourne^ when the lines below received their impress 
from his pen : 

^ A statesman, while unmanied, will be Iiablei in whatever con- 
jonctnre of afiairs or ezigenc7 of bnsmess, to some amorous sei" 
ssnrej some accident of misplaeed or iUMmed lovCf hy which his 

mind will be taken away from his duties. Against these casualties, 
•which may happen to a statesman howsoever devoted to political 
life, man'iage will be llie least impeilect protection ; for business 
does but lay waste the approaches to the heart, while marriage^ 
garrisons the fortress."* 

But we have given to this book as much space as it deserves, 
and must bring our observations to a dose. For Mr. Taylor's 
reputation sake, we are heartily sorry that it hks been published. 
The perusal of it can do no man any good ; and the protracted 
labor of composing it could not have been undergouL^ without per- 
nicious influences to tlie moral sense of the author. Its style, . 
though occasionally a little formal and antiquated, is for the 
most part admirable. For pages together, the language is so 
apt and transparent a vehicle of the wbrkings of tibe author^s 
mind, that we forget we are deriving die knowledge of them 
from a book : we seem to receive his thoughts by intuition, and 
lose all recollection of their being conveyed to us by any material 
method of communication. In this respect Mr. Taylor has really 
evinced himself the worthy disciple of his great and unrivalled 
master, Robert Southey. But here the resemblance stops. .No 
trace, we regret to say, of the friendship with which that great 
and good man honors him, is discernible in the principles and 
sentiments contained in his work. It is all of the world worldly, 
from beginning to end. There are, indeed, some very sage max- 
ims and shrewd remarks scattered over its pages ; but they are 
all so chilled by the iey atmosphere of the public office, that it 
makes one's teeth chatter to read them. 

* The title of the chapter in ■\vliirh this passage is fuuiul is thus quaiiitiy 
worded : " Concerning the Age at which a Statesman should Marry, and what 
tmnner of Womm h$ tkmUd take to WiJV 
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" 80 Ecstacy, 
Fuitesdc Dotage, MadiMw, Titmjf Baptare 
Of mere Imagioatioii, differ partly 
From Mblakcholt, which is briefly thus : 
A mere commotion of the Mind — overcharged 
With Fear and Sorrow, first bcfran i' th' brain, 
The sent of Ronton ; and from thence derived 
As suddenly into the heart, the seat 
Of our a£fectioD8." — Ford's Lovers, 

Shakespeare has written plays, and these plays were acted; 
and they succeeded ; and by their popularity the author achieved 
a competency, on which he was enabled to retire iix)m the turmoils 
of a theatrical life to the enjoyment of a friendly societj and his 
own thoughts. Yet am I well convinced, it is impossible that any 
one of Shakespeare's dramatic works — and especially of his tra- 
gedies, touching one of which I mean to speak ever could be 
satisfactorily represented upon the stage. La) ing aside all other 
reasons, it would be, in the first place, necessary to have a com- 
pany such as was never yet assembled and no money could at aaj 
time have procured — a company, namely, in which every actor 
should be a man of mind and feeling : for in these dramas every 
part is a character, fashioned by the touch of Genius ; and, there- 
fore, every part is important. But of no play is this more strictly 
true than it is of that strange, and subtle, and weird work, HandeL 

*' The heartache. 
And the thoosaiid natural ills the flesh ia heir to 

liunian infirmities, liuinan afTlictions, and supernatural agency, are 
so blended — (questions and considerations ot Melancholy, of Pa- 
thology, Metaphysics, and Demouology, are so intertaugied-r-the 
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powers of man's Will, wiiidi are well nigh almighty, and the dic- 
tates of inexorable Fate, are brought into such au appalling yet 
dim collision, that to wring a meaning from a work else inBcratable 
requirea the exercise of every fy/mtdtfj and reDden it necessarj- 
that not an incident should escape the observation, that not a 
word should be passed over, without being scanned curiouslj. 

Mxmlei is, even more peculiarly than Lear^ or Macbeth, or OtheU 
loy a pla.y lor the study. And nut this filuiir ; I'or it is, in good 
sooth, a work for the h'lL^h student, who, through the earnf^stne^s 
of ills Love, tlie intensity oi his Thought, the pervading puiity 
of his Reason, and the sweep and grasp of his Imagination, is, the 
wbiie he reads, always thrilled by kindred inspirations — sometimes 
visited by dreams, and not left unblessed by visions* To speak in 
other words, Hamlet is essentiaUy a work for the student of Genius. 
And Genius, I consider with Coleridge, to be the action of Iniapri- 
nation and Reason — the highest faculty of inteili ctual man, a^s 
contradistinguished from Understanding, that interprets for us 
the various phenomena of the world in which we live, giving 
to each its obiectivity. But Coleridge does not go far enough .in 
this his description of Genius. It is the action of Reason and 
Imagination, tempered, and regulated, and controlled, and aflfected 
by the Understanding : for the instinct of Reason is to contradict 
the understanding, and to strip \\ iiat we call substances, and our 
sensations with respect to them, of their fantasies ; and this action 
of Reason and Imagination obviously must become, with reference 
to the rest of mankind, madness — if it be not cognizant of con- 
ventional realisms — if it be not operated upon by worldly circum- 
stances, which exercise an attractive power to prevent it from 
wandering from the sphere In which we move, or are, haply, 
** crawling 'twixt earth and heaven." This, I fancy, will reconcile 
all the notions that have been wisely uttered with respect to Ge- 
nius — notions which are severally true — but none in themselves 
i^Uy true. Coleridge declares, Genius must have Talent as its 
oomplemeiit and implement, ^just. as in like manner Imagination 
mnst have Fancy. Jxi short, the higher intellectual powers can 
act through a corresponding energy of the lower." 

Now Talent, he himself tells us, lies in the Understanding, and, 
therefore, may be inherited ; by which he must mean, an apt or- 
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gSDic oonfomuttion, and a bappy mental dMpositkn to a particnkr 

talent — .-^uch as that for painting or singing, or play-acting, or any 
fantastic mechaniral art — may be inln ritefl ; of the which, the 
most extraordinary instances are recorded. But this is beside tlie 
subject. To proceed : if Talent, which liethin the Understanding, 
be essential to Genius, it follows that Expezienoe and Timey and 
the same nse of the physical organs with reapect to the eztecnal 
world, are necessavy to Genius ; and thus it is we can ooncor with 
Johnson in the op4uon, not that Genius is ^'a knowledge of the 
use of instruments," but that this divine knowledge is one of iu 
noblest attributes; and we can absent to the proposition that, 
" Genius is the philosophy of lunnan iiie." So it is ; but it ia 
much more also. The very iirst step of real philosophy ia the 
passing from without mere self^ — i'e annihilation, so to speak, of 
the self-selfish* And thos can I, without gomg beyond the limila 
of my description, assent to these downright practicBl views of it ; 
and yet, at the same time, agree with Coleridge, that, ^ all Genius 
is metaphysical, because tlie uUtmate end of Genius is ideal, iiow- 
ever it may be actualized by incidental and accidental circum- 
stances." 

After this explanation, I may go on to repeat that Mamki m 
essentially a work for the student of Genius, who, aa a necessary 
consequence of his diyiner intellect, ia devoted to those sad and 
solemn themes of Research and Labor that encumber and enwrap 
our mortal existence ; and whose mysteries (vain though it be !) 
he must, with a fond despair, to the last struggle to unveil. Such 
are the phenomena of our own being, our " I'earful and wonder- 
ful" construction — Birth, Life, Death — the secrets of the Grave 
— the dread Hereafter, and the dreams that it may bring*^the 
powers of our own Will — ^' are they not illimitable, and ought 
they not to be omnipotent our own minds and ftcultiea viewed, 
dissected, pored over pathologically, considered in every state, from 
health to disease in its more dire form, God, Destiny, Free-will^ 
Duty — the obstinate questionings of tlic spirit, touched the realism 
and tlie phantasmal lurins of thing? — and all such other matters 
of fearful and tbrlorn speculation ; and together with these, more* 
over, all arts and sciences that minister thereonto^ that flatter ns 
with the poaaihUity of elevating ourselvea above the conditioos of 
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our humanity, and achieving a FatiJifactory solution of the doubts 
that torture u:?, aod that, by sublimating our thoughts, by spiritual- • 
izing our minds, by accustoming them to wander free from all cor- 
poreal considerations and volitioiiSy by 4i^wmg us so constantly 
into a world of flhadows, do actually make us skeptical of CYery 
thing in this world wherein we have our being. These are the 
studies lhat make bloodless the fkce, and plough the deep wrinkles 
into the brow of youth; these are the studies tiiuL make sad the 
heart of man -with the vanity of vast kiuiwledge, with booties^ as- 
pirations, with fond longings ; these are the studies 

*' That dond the mind, that fire the brain/' 

liiat are withering to mortals — &^Xi, 

Kow this leads me to observe, that the student of Grenius finds 
in Hamlet the man a kindred spirit — in Ifamlet the play, a sub- 
ject for study, :uialogous to thu.-c others whereof I have spoken, 
and with whicii he is famihar; aud when, with reverential Love, 
which is the first faculty of men and angels (for the 6eraphim,^an- 
gds of Love, are declared to be the highest in the Celestial Hie- 
rarchy—and here on Earth, be it remembered, that for thd Love 
which beat in Mary Magdalen's bosom all her sins were forgiven 
her by the Saviour), and with earnest knowledge^ ikot student has 
studied that Hamlet, he will yet find himself at the end, as after 
those other labors, afflicted with the sickness of Desire, ungratilied 
— with the holiow-heartedness of Duuht — with the sensation of 
having been acted upo» by an inscrutable power. 

Ckmsider Hamlet in whatsoever light you will, it stands quite 
alone — most peculiarly apart, from every other play of Shake- 
speare's. A vast deal has been written upon the subject, and by a 
great number of commentators — by men bom in different coun* 
tries — educated after different fashions — moving in different 
grades of soei*'fy — bred to the pursuit of' ditfcrent professions, 
avocations, occupations, from necessity or choice — gifted with dif- 
ferent intellectual powers — possessing learning of different species, 
and in degrees — and, finally, bom in different ages of the world ; 
yet it requires no very earnest examination and reflection to 
satisfy one's mind that, up to the present moment, little indeed has 
been written to the purpose. At fii'st, this seemed bUauge. Cua- 
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(0!ni>latin<r the labors of a miscellaneous multitude, I was surprised 
that the several dehciencies of the one indi\ndual had not been suc- 
cessively supplied by the otiiers — that each bad Dot, afler his 
lights an^ inibrmatioiii been enabled to furnish some Talnable ooi^ 
tribution to the general stock, which^ bj the agency of some plas- 
tic handy might have ere now been moulded into a massy well 
proportioned, clearly developed, ayallable and satisfaetory to the 
ordinary student : and for this last work the inspiration of Genius 
would not have been required. But upon thinking more deeply, 
and in a wiser r^pirii, because with a more reverential consideration 
of the author, I became conscious that a true comment on Hamkt 
could no more be the product of labor by*a number of minds, than 
could the astounding drama itself be bom as it is, a hannooioaB 
and complete creation, otherwise than by the throes of one all- 
sufficing Intelligence. As a single soul inspired the' work, so 
should a sin^rle soul be breathell through the comment ; and it 
should be, moreover, of a kindred order. The partial labors of a 
number ot commentators produce merely bundles of seotcnees — 
sand without lime — things incongruous and worthless, because 
they are interpenetrated by no binding and dominant spiik. 
When we perceive and acknowledge this, as we needs mdsly Ihe 
marvel ceases : the fiulure of the multitude was inevitd^e. > We 
might hope to see a second Shakespeare, if the world had mw 
produced a commentator worthy of Hamlet. The qualities and 
faculties such a man should possess would be, indeed, " rare in 
their separate excellence, wonderful in their combination." Such 
a man as Shakespeare imagined in him to whom his hero be- 
queathed the task of 

" Beporting him sad hii cmim aii^ 
4» To the vniatisfled/'— 

such a man as Horatio, the profound scholar and the perfect gen- 
tleman, might have done it ; but where in the actual world, that 
holds nothing of unmixed purity, can be found a man possessing 
the heart so bold and gentle — the feeling^ so exquisitely refined 
—the deep knowledge of man, and of all human learning — the 
proud exemption from the weaknesses and passions of frail mor- 
tals, that should qualify him for such a task ? Alas I nowhere. 
Bui although we may not hope to see such a paragon npon earth 
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jet is it a gradotts and a pleasing labor to add to the heap of ma- 
teriah already piled for his use ; snd, therefore, even I, an humble 

worshipper of vShakespeare's eenius, now venture to put forth 
some remarks npoTi this Bujiiki, his most -ubtle and difficult 
work. They are feeble indications of ideas that have flashed 
across, or posses^f^d my mind, the while I surrendered myself to 
the melancholy delight of poring over the play. All I can hope 
is, tiiat peradve^ture they, in some sort, may possibly serve as 
hints of theories, capable of being wrought intp things really and 
convincingly true and good, by men of learning and^ability. 

And now, without further preface, I address myself to my task* 
I have said, that amonpjst Shakespeare's plays, Hamlet stands 
quite alone. True, there is a olass to whicli it may be appropri- 
atdy referred; but, even here, I conceive it essentially and eso» 
tericallj preserves its separateness : in other words, it is of the 
same order, but not of the same essence, with its fellows. These 
are, OtheUo, Borneo tmd JuUet, O^heHne, King Lear, Macbeth* 
Were I to venture upon designating them as a class, I would bor- 
row an epithet from Wordsworth, without apj)lyinG^ it precisely in 
the same manner, and style them '* Dramas of the Imagination." ' 
They are obviously distinct from all the other plays ; they are 
of a higher and subtler quality, a more sublime and universal 
character, than % the classical or the historical 'plays (I, of course, 
make no reference to the comedies) ; they are dramas that relate 
to man, and not to men — to ihe Lord of the Creation, considered 
abstractedly from all accessories and circumstances which would 
individualize him quite, give him not alone a personal but a local 
idiosyncracy — and not to the demigod or demon of one particular 
i^e, or climate, or country, or caste of human beings. They are 
psydiological dramas ; Iheir theme is the Mind of Man, his Rea- 
son, Understandmg, Will, Powers, Passions. The operation of 
certain circumstances of the external world upon these serve to 
actualize and display them, and so create the drama. To eflfect 
this metaphysical exhibition, the agency of some brief, di-^-^, cold, 
and, in other hands, incapable story of human life, or fragment of 
a story — some 

" Tale of LoTe and Sonow, 
Of fiutfafiil LoTe, enduring Troth," 
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or the opposite or some quaint legend of supernatural agency, or 
snatch of an old ballad on one driven distraught by filial cruelty, 
is enough for Shakespeare. Little cares he for the intrinsic value 
or congruity of the scanty materials that he seizes : he has seen 
that they be sufficiently vague to leave him unembarrassed by de- 
tails of the earth earthy, and is sure to make them potent for the 
one great object he has in view, and to which every thing else is 
but subsidiary. The probability of the story is to him a matter of 
no consideration; nay, he seems rather to delight in choosing 
subjects on which the improbable march of the physical events 
shall contrast titrangely with the now exquisite, now appalling 
truth, of the mental developments. In other tragedies, in which 
he assumed the fetters of history, his fidelity to character and 
costume, in its wisest sense, of men who flourished, and the cir- 
cumstances in which they lived, and moved, and had their being, 
is right marvellous. But in these dramas of the Imagination, the 
stories of the three — Hamlet, Macbeth, and Cymbeline, are impos- 
sible ; the stories of the remaining three improbable, to an extent, 
which renders them all but impossible. And yet, why attempt to 
draw distinctions amongst things wherein there can be, in truth, 
no difference? — all are alike physically and morally impossible. 
This must be obvious to every body who may contemplate them, 
even invested as tliey are without all the witchery of divinest 
poesy, and rendered earnest, and awful, and soul-searching, by the 
interfusion of all of appropriate passion and power which the 
world we live in and the world of spirits could supply. It is 
rather difficult, then, to conceive that the fact escaped the obser- 
vation of the Magician who picked up the dry, bare materials, to 
work his spell withal, or that he selected them such as they visibly, 
essentially, and unalterably were, without some special object. 
Ay, certainly it is difficult : but commentators delight in ditficul- 
ties ; and infinitely more, I do believe, in difficulties tliey create, 
than in those they overcome. The first flatter them with th6 show 
of originality ; the second could only confer on them the notoriety 
of singularity. They have, accordingly, exhausted a vast deal of 
research in accusing, and now convicting, and again acquitting 
Shakespeare, of misstating things which he, in sooth, invented — 
of failing to work out a moral which he never meant to draw, or 
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intimate an intention to convey — of committing (to l)Orrow tbe 
language of iIjc oM .sentence-jug^^]<'r, Johnson) " faults too evident 
for detection and too gross for aggravation/' when these faults ]&y 
inherent in the stoiy, and were in no sort to be avoided — of being 
guilty of inacconcies, anachronismsy and hlnnders, which could 
not be» since all such are relative ; and here thej had nothing ao* 
eurate, or fixed, or determined, to which they could refer. The 
very selection of the subject-matter of the Plots ought to have 
guarded the Poet against such criticisms : they are most disgust- 
ingly absurd — worse even than the comments on the Institutes^ 
which Pantagruel characterized with a coarse but quaint felicity, 
that would make one slop the nostrils in defbrence to the learned 
• giant's judgment could he do so the while he enjoyed a hearty 
laugh. In four of the tragedies, Shakespeare adopts antique and 
isolate fables, which bring him hack to a period so remote that 
every thins; is ph:i)ii;i-nial — even time is a siiaJow. In another, 
he takes some snatciies ut a wild and barbaresque tah; — tliat is 
Othello; and in Momeo and Juliet, he founds his exquisite drama 
of Love and Fate upon the catastrophe of an old and Ibnd tradi- 
ti(m* From the very circomstances, then, of his choice, I main- 
tain that he set himself free from all the ordinary observances with 
respect to climate, country, manners, costume, and so forth — he 
passed into the land of Dream, far beyond all standards for such 
matters — he dealt a\ ith the heart and brain of man, vTith "the 
seat of our reason and tiie seat of our affections." The only prac- 
tical commentators, then, upon these, tiie most august of his crea- 
tions, should be the Metaphysician and the Pathologist. 

Flinging aside for the present your carping critics, I would now 
proceed to call attention to consequences that must necessarily fol- 
low from the choice of the materials. First to the scholar's eye 
that penetrates the outward show of things, and can conceive and 
comprehend the one idea which forms the initiative of the method* 

* The word Method (itiQoioi) being of Grecian origin, first formed and ap- 
plied hy that acute, ingenious, and accurate people, to the purposes of Scien- 
tific arrangement, it is in the Greek language that we must seek for its 
primary and fandaroental signification. Kow, in Gfreek, it literally means 
a voay or paik oftrantit, H«noe, the first idea of Method is a progressive lra»* 
ntio» from oae step, in any course, to another; and where the word Method 
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piir.-uod with respect to tlioni, there must be a genial similarity 
heiw* • !i tho=e plays and the ancient (Trreek drama. In either ease, 
tiiu tiicmc ot' the story is purely luytiiic — a homeless fable, or a 
legend haunting some spot like the spirit pfita dream ; the subject 
of the poet is the 80i4 and passions of man, stripped of the idio< 
^cracy thej might derive horn the peculiar confonoation of the 
mass of clay which waa their Instnuneiit or their yictim. Being 
both creations psychological, tliey treat of the mind, healthy and 
disease d — ^oi' the j)as8ions, urfrent fur good or evil — of the will, 
weakly, or potent to a miracle amongst the children of eaith — of 
faculties, perverted, or devoted to the noblest uses. The Good 
imd Evil which ccmcurrently exist in every thing, like the phu 
and mtntw in a quadratic radical, are as calmly and as irrefiiiga- 
bly displayed as they severally would be in an equation, after the 
manner in which you wori^ed it. Impulses and motives are ex- 
hibited, as acting upon the mind according to their proper powers ; 
and there, consequently, cannot be, in any case, what the com- 
mentators would regard as a moral. For, if we cnii-i ler of it, Iiow 
could there 'f It would go to prove there was no mixed nature, 
no freedom of Will; some beings should be all perfect ; and Good 
in the world 

" ShouM hold its icy current and compulsive course. 
And keep duo on." 

There would then^ too, be no Fate, no Fortune : yet we ourselves 
sometimes make, sometimes mar both, as thej do us* They are, 
in sooth, with us, and in us, and of us. Yet we fall by them ; not 

(to speak in the tone of forlorn merriment, which, peradventnre, 

for the wise man best befits such subjects) by any suicidal opera- 
tion or spontaneous combustion, but by the conflict with otiicrs. in 
which the weaker spirit must always be quelled, or by the crash 

is applied with reference to many such transitions in continuity, it necessa- 
rily implies a l^rinciple of Unity with Progre^siou. But that which uuiiei 
and makes many things one in the mind of man, must be an act of the mind 
itself— a manifestation of intelleet, and not a apontaneons and nncertaiu 
prodnctkm of drcnnutanoea. This act of the Mind, then— this leading 
thought — diiB "my note" of the hamony— 'this "snbtile, cemeatuig, sub- 
terraneous power (bonowing a phrase from the nomendatore of l^gialatioii), 
we may not inaptly call the Initiatl?e of all Method. 
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of circumstances, which physical in theu' origiu, uiul partly physi- 
cal in their quahty, do yet act like a moral earthquake, laying all 
things prone — the auspices and the intellect of an Alexander, and 
the eoDgenital baseness of a Tbersites. In etery great character, 
in everj great event, there ia a tinge of iFataiism ; and it is a 
dominant tinge, coloring all. This is most especially to be ob^ 
senred in the stories of Alexander, Oassar, and Napoleon, the 
I^ai lli's true demigods — in the men whom Nature, in the labor of 
centuries, produced with its dearest throes, and could not >uffer to 
expire without a convulsion. And as in every great character 
and in every great event, so is there in everj great work, a tinge 
of Fatalism. The plays of Shakespeare, whereof I speak, are the 

* greatest works the world has yet known. 

We know the misty sketches of dreams upon which this English- 
man has written : they might be, in the modem vulgar parlance, 
styled Gothic. The pirns whereon the Greeks wind their weird- 
story are clas>ic. small in number, inflected after the fancy of 
the ])oet, but that only — the glorious imagination of Prometheus, 
the first champion and martyr of liberty — "the tale of Troy ' 
divine" — the fated House, of the Labdacidss ; these are the themes 

;of all the Greek Dramatists. I shall have little to do practically 
save with the first of them, in every sense — ^^scfaylns. 

We have a complete trilogy from ^-Eschylus. Now, it is a l';im:f 
of mine, that Shakespeare's psychological dramas and the ancient 
Greek dramas do ahke severally resolve themselves into tableaux 
— (I regret being obliged to use the spurious word, but I fear 
there is none in our native £nglish adequate to convey the same 
meaning.) This tahUaUy whether partcdcing of the qualities of 
Fainting or of severer Sculpture, is, to my mind, a sort of embo- 
diment of the moral resolution of the Drama : it is " the be-all and 
the end-all," up from whieh and down to which every thing can 
be traced. It is the result of the dominant human passion, or 
mental aberration, or supernatural agency, actualized by circum- 
stances. It is the expressed result in a particular case of the idea 
(using idea as the correlative of law, and, therefore, as a rule laid 
down) — of the idea upon which the drama was constructed, which 
cftates its unity, and regulates its progression through the throng 
of circuiiiiUuices up to it^ fuiiiliaciit. It is the practical subject- 
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matter of the plaj , as it would meet the outward eye. There is 
the munler, or the sacrifice, with its character, actors, and victims 
displayed : that ejusted in the physical world — it is a thing to be 
seen; the poet «aw it with the visionarj eye, the whilst, most 
probabfy in childhood, he heard the mythic legend of the primal 
gods, or of the doomed demigods of his race, or kj thrilled with 
a pleasurable awe as his nurse whispered him the witch-story of 
" Macbeth with the bloody hand or he read of Lear or Othello 
at his mother's knee ; or, prul>ably enough, a sculptured group 
may have furnisiied forth immediately the theme of an TEscliylean 
Drama. Th^ how, and why, and wherefore this so-depictured 
event came to pass, it is the province of the play to detail and 
explain. We have, as I observe, a complete trilogy from ^schy- 
lus; and thence I ta^e my illustration. The Dramas, in their 
order, are the Affctmemnm, the OhfjUsphorce, the Bumenides. The 
murder of the triumphant " King of Men " under his own roof-tree, 
the sacrifice of Clytemnestra, the purilication ut the Aveno^er from 
blood-guiltiness in- its most appalling form, and liie compact be- 
tween the venerable Goddesses and the tutelar Divinities of 
Athens, are the themes of the trilogy ; and each of these is em- 
bodied in its own iaiiUau* At the close of the first (v. 245), by 
means of the eeeyeUma — s^tavrpa, or utwiXn/ia — the interior of the 
fiital bathing apartment was displayed ; and there lay Agamem- 
non a corpse, and over him stood Clytemnestra the Murderess, and 
- her Paramour. In the ChoephorcE, Orestes is seen, in like man- 
ner, standing over the corpses of his mother and -digisthus (v. 94G). 
These ai*e subjects purely for sculptured groups; as, indeed^weie 
always the tableaux presented by means of the eccyclema: as, for 
example again, in the Antigone of Sophocles, wherein Creon ap- 
pears with dead Euiydice in his arms ; and the Ajax, wherein the 
body of the distracted hero, surrounded by slaughtered sheep, was 
exhibited. There were never more than three or four figures. 
But in the £umenides we have an exception ; there is a large 
group — too large for tlie eccyclema a hundred fold — and yet, 
properly, were it at all embodied by art, a sculptured group: 
Orestes, the blood-stained suppliant — the Goddess of Wisdom 
presiding — the Eternal Furies — and ^the God of Life, and PoSy, 
and Light," as advocate for the Avenger. Into thm teMmiiap 
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Beverally the plays of the trilogy (and into the last the three pTnys 
—but that is beside my purpose) resolve themselves. The 
psychological dramas of Shakespeare invariably include, at the 
last, a titMetm terminating all and to which, and from which, 
every thing can be traced. Fate, the Inexorable, has been satis- 
fied: the theorem has been worked out for good or evil. The 
tableau is the expressed solution of ihv iheorem, and the Drama is 
its proof. In Hamlet, "the quarry that cries on, havoc!" — in 
Othello, " the tragic loading of tlie bed " — in E^eo and Juliet^ 
the bloody sepulchre gorgeds with the brave and beautiful^ the 
young and lovely— -in C^bdine, the gentle reunion, after many 
and sore trials, of lovers and kinsfolk long parted— -in Lear, the 
apparition of the father with his murdered darling — in Macbeth, 
the ghastly head, the gi*inning mockery of fiend-luslered Ambition 
—these, with their accessories, do severally form the tableaux; 
and they are to the Greek tableaux as pictures would be to sculp- 
tured groups : for there be not a few personages, ail of which are 
essentially important to express the stoiy of the event, but there 
be many, and of these the greater number are sketches. The 
Greek tableaux have all the stem, cold realism, of chiselled mar- 
ble — the Shakespearean, much of the glow of painting, and 
something of the phantasmal ( liarncter of its groups ; both, how- 
ever, we apprehend, must have been objects of great care and in- 
terest in the original representations. We know that this was the 
case on the Athenian stage ; I believe it must have been so upon 
the early English, when ^Masques and Triumphs" were held in 
high repute by the wise and great, as we have abundant reason to 
know they were in " EHza's golden reign." Shakespeare's plays, 
too, are r< pi* te with taf>h-fnfx, which might be made highly effec- 
tive. Many of the very short dialogues, in scenes that shift pre- 
sently, were obviously introduced only to explain-— to serve as 
posies to tableaux* The reader of Shakespeare will understand 
this, the mere play-goer can know nothing about it; he rarely 
sees more than two thirds of the characters and of the scenes in a 
drama : in fact, he enjoys little more than the mouthing of certain 
extracts, selected by incompetent persons. 

It is by embodying and expressing tableaux such as the?e, or 
the incarnation of a Feeling, or a Passion, or a l^endary Spirlt| 
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from hi attributes, that the arts of Sculpture and Painting become 
uaited with Poesy. Unless they can effect this, and be capable^ 
after the manner Dick Tinto wished ^or» I should say, imagined 
— his sketch to be, thej are noUuDg worth ; and those who made 
them, no better than fimtastic stone-cutters, or punters and 
glaziers, misempio} ing their craft in making idle daobings upon 
canvass. It is, of all affectation of useless knowledge, the most 
paltry ; though, Ironi its very paltriness, it be little, if at all mis- 
chievous, to prate about difficulties overcome, of handicraft acliieve- 
ments in these matters — the delicate chiselling of the stone, the 
fine classic flow of the drapery, the exquisite coloring, the maa* 
terly handling, the grand drawing, the mighty genius disphiyed 
upon hits," together with the rest o£ the anthology of cant phrases 
in which your chimpanzee critic puffs out his articie, with an 
empty noddle and a brow .severe." Pah ! " it smells in the nos- 
trils." Unless a picture or a piece of sculpture be capable and 
tell a story, and a heart-home story, it is but colored canvass or a 
chiselled stone. 

Next, I would draw attention to the fact, that in dramas like 
unto these of which I have spoken, that are founded upon a 
ia^au, there is (I care not how wild may be the story) a realism, 
which the physical nature of the tableau, whether expressed, or 
capable of being imbodied by any nu n at the instant, might set ui 
to lend to them. Moreover, they ma necessarily of a homogene- 
ous cliai'acter, and, therefore, are calculated to convey to the 
mind tlie impression of a perfect work, and to leave it quite satis- 
fied with the conclusion, be it for the parties wherein the tale in 
its progress has interested you fortunate or miserable. 

The mind of him who composed the work, and of him who 
reads it, must be alike impressed with a sense of fatalism ; which, 
thouflfh it be awful, is yet wholesome and pleasurable to the Ima- 
gination. In illustration of these doctrines I have been propound- 
ing, permit me to refer to single examples, taken from the numer- 
otis works of writers who each enjoy a mighty reputation, not 
alone in their own countries, but throughout Europe — I mean, Sir 
Walter Scott and Victor Hugo. The examples I take are not 
dramas in form — they are not divided into acts and scenes — but 
they are, nevertheless, in the essence, dramatic : they are what 
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dramas might be, if addressed to the mind of a man stniek blind. 
The physical show of the several characters is described; the 
scenery is painted in " words that have hues" — words rich in the 

magic of associations and memories, instead of being sliadowed 
forth by a cold art upon canvass ; actions and events, in like man- 
ner, are described with a poet's ilhmitabie powers, and so conjured 
up before the visionary eye, instead of being represented on a 
narrow stage by poor creatures with painted faces and fimtastic 
garments. And this is the difference : in one case, the drama is 
addressed to the mind and to the outward eye ; in the other, it ia 
addressed to the mind alone. 

The romances i speak of are the Bride of Lammermoor and 
Notre Dame de Paris, The first is, in ray judgment, pre-eminently 
the most Shakespearean of Sir W. Scott's woriES. I do not think 
I can give it higher or more appropriate praise. And this, it will, 
be remembered, was constructed upcm a tMeau of four figures— 
a tableau that might have been represented by the eccyclema. 
There is the Master of Ravenswood, the brave, the true, the noble- 
hearted, who loves with all the overweening;, the desperate, world- 
defying fondness, of one who has chosen veiy wayward ly, and 
taken for his mate a gentle creature merely, whom he may cherish, 
protect, and elevate — who loves vrith all the fervor of the intellec- 
tual man, whose Will is indomitable, whose spirit never knew the 
ddlHng touch of Fear. There is Lucy, who has felt the glory of 
that purest and most ennobling love, and returns it with the in- 
tense&t uursliip of the heart. You duie upon her as you read her 
story, even as the Master might ; for the Avhole business ot her 
existence, apart from her persecutors, is grateful love I There is 
the representation of cold, blind, inapplicable Duty, in the person 
of the Presbyterian Minister; and in the Mother there is an im- 
bodiment of that spirit of Evil so constantly to be encountered 
upon Earth, which cannot endure the pure unconventional happi- 
ness of others, and ihat is ever in its restless malignity, disposed 
to be misei'able itself, that it may make others miserable. 

Now, mark the etiect produced upon this particular work of 
Scott's, by the origin and mode of its construction. 1a it not, as a 
whole, the most harmonious in its parts, the most complete in its 
strttctore, of any one of the novels ? It is a most deep tragedy. 
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You have, however, from the first, been prepared for a catastrophe 
of Death and Doom ; and you rise from its perusal with satisfac- 
tion, with a cahned mind, because you feel that the worst is over, 
that the Master and his spirit's mate " sleep well" — " nothing can 
touch them further and you know that your soul has been chas- 
tened and purified by that heavenly sorrow in which there is no 
selfishness. Of all the other novels, I cannot remember one at 
the close of which you are under the influence of the same feelings. 
In many, abounding, too, with passages of the intensest interest — 
such as Old Mortality — you rise from the conclusion, w^hich is 
slovenly, and abrupt, and unsatisfactorj', like the breaking of a 
dream, with a sensation of unrest, if not of positive annoyance. 
Sir Walter Scott's mind was essentially illogical ; he could not 
reason. His attempt to write Napoleon's history, and his miser- 
able book on Di'monolo(/i/ and Witchcraft, make this but too evi- 
dent. He had a rich but discursive imagination. He saw every 
thing as he oftentimes might the beloved scenery of his native 
land, through a mist which at one time rendered the features indis- 
tinct, and at another lent them a faery beauty. He was irregu- 
larly educated ; he had little classical knowledge, and less of clas- 
sic taste or feeling: indeed, he had little accurate knowledge upon 
any subject. He never read upon a system ; his studies were 
never made to converge or concentrate upon one great object. He 
loved reading, not for the powers it confers upon man struggling 
to overtop the fellow-men of his generation in this world, but be- 
cause it enabled him to conjure up a world of his own : he was the 
minion of Romance, the ranger of the mountain and the heather; 
and they had from his infancy for him the choicest impulses. He 
had a fine and happy sense of the beauties and the gi-andeur of 
external nature, a noble leeUng of chivalry, and a power of pathos 
scarcely surpassed by that of Shakespeare or of Homer. But all 
this was in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ; and there never 
was any thing more since, in any one of his works, excepting only 
the Biide of Lammermoor. Scott had talent in the highest degree, 
but not much of absolute Genius ; whereof, as Coleridge observes, 
it is a good gauge, or criterion, to observe whether it progressed 
and evolves, or merely spins upon itself. 

The germ of every thing Scott has invented may be found in 
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the BaHads. The sketches of all the characCen he has eraled 
may he seen there ; aod they are few: he proceeded in an inrerled 
order from that of Shakespeare* The writer of Otkeflo and ffam^ 
let went from causes to results : he took Passions, Faculties, and 

Feelings, and from these he made his man and lashioned his life ; 
he worked from the abstract, as the Creator of all might do ; he 
possessed the almighty intelligence, and a portion of this, as he 
listed, the inspired into the mass of clay he took, or declared in 
his imagination* Soott, on the other hand^ worked from the 
concrete; he went hack from results to causes; he availed 
himself of an impersonation made fix>m an actual man and cii^ 
eomstanees of his life, with certain accessories furnished from 
the personalities, moral and physical, of other men and mark- 
worthy events of tlieir sLury ; and thence he came to shadow 
forth original and dominant Piissions. Faculties, Feelings. It 
will be easily perceived, accordingly, why it was that Shake- 
speare excelled) even in reference to his own works, in the char* 
aeters which he created purely ; and that Scott was most success- 
iul in the characters he descrihed. Let me he understood to 
mean by the characters Aescribed, the characters he has taken ftcm 
history, dressed out in their attributes and memories, and made 
movers in a scene ; or the characters he had himself roccivod his 
instructions for (to borrow a lawyer's phrase), from [>ersoimi ubser- 
yation in the circle of his acquaintance and in humbler life. These 
the romancer might easily form to the purposes of his story. But 
Shakespeare drew his Qthelio and 'HamlU from no living models 
from no traditional sketch ; he wrought iSkem forth from his own 
brain. It may be observed, too, that Scott's wotka are severally 
in the nature of colleedons of importraitures of passages in the 
external \\ oi id, und in human hfe ; they are not interpenetrated 
by one great principle which concentrates them upon an object, 
the which being once attained, the mind is satisfied with the whole* 
They are like an opera, in which there are many exquisite melo* 
dies and concerted pieces, but which has no pervading theme 
wherewith the senses and ima^nation should be always possessed, 
and on the successive development of which the interest should be 
continuously increasing (as in FideUo)^ until it ends with oohh 
mimicating that excitctucnt which, for tlxt^ moment, r^ifie^ 
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you above the ordiniu*/ conditions of humanity ; and on which; 
therefore, your memory loves to repose. Hence it is, I should 
presomey thai all the attempts to dratnatize Soott^s noyels ha?e 
proved 8uch lamentable foilures. The onlj one which might 
bare made a tragedy has, I believe, never been profaned by the 
sdsfiors of the playwright. Yet I am not surprised at it : nobody 
but a mail of high ability and delicate feeling could have done it; 
and with e(jual facility, and more honor, might such a person write 
a tragedy, which should be acknowledged all his own. The-SnVie 
€if Lammermoor is, I do say, a grand fusion of a Shakespearean 
IVagedy. The dread spirit of the tableau on which it is founded 
is ittterftued throughout ; the Fatalism, the Supernatural Agency, 
the Mental Aberration, which necessarily occur in all the psycho- 
logical works of Shakespeare, are in it — the lore of the heart as 
to mankind in all stations of life — the sense and relish of fun, 
wiiich is ekjctricaily potent uj)on the reader — the wild admixture 
of humor and the mo^i afflicting tragedy, as at the grave of 
Ophelia, ai*e all there ! It is, if we will only consider it curiously, 
a marvellous work for S^tt \ and mind, it is the only one made 
upon a tabkau^ 

The author of the second romance to which I would refer has, in 
a preface, well explained how and under what state of feeling and 

inspiration a drama, or romance, should be composed. The one 
which he so introduces has been put forth in the right spirit : 

" Un roman selon lui xu^t, d'ane fa^on en quelque sorte ntesaue, aT«e 
tons ses chapitros ; un drame nait avec tontes see sc^et . Ne eroyez pas 
qa'il 7 ait rien d'arbitraire dans le nombre de parties dont se oompose ce toaV 
ee mystdrieux mlerocoBme qae vous appelez drame, oa romaa. La grefifeei 
lasondurc prennent mal sar dcs oenvros 1 cttc nature, qui doiTe&t jaiUir 
d'un seul jet ct rester telles quelles. Une fois la chose faite, ne vous ravisess 
pas, n*y i-etouchez plus. Une fois que le livre est public — une fois que le 
sexo de I'reuvrc, virile on non, a tete reconnu ct proclanj6 — une fois que 
IVnfant a pousse son premier cri, il est n6, la voila, il est ainsi fait, pero ni 
nu-rc n'v peuvent plus ricu, il appartient a I'air ct au solcil laissez le vivreoa 
iriourir commc il est. Votre livre, est-il MiaTupie ^ Tant pis. N'ajoutez pas 
dc chapitres a un livrc manque. II est inconi])let. II fallait Ic completer en 
Tengrendant. YoUc arbre est nouu 7 Yous ne le reilresserc/, pas. Votre 
roman est phthisiquc, votre roman n'est pas viable t Voos lo nui rendrei 
pas le Bovffle qui lui manqne. Votre 4nun0 est ii6 boiteux I Cioyez moi, 
|ie lui mettea paa de jambes de hois/' 
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Tbese are Viotor Hugo's <^piiuoDB respeodng the mode aflnr 
which a romance should be sent forth, and he certainly has acted 
upon his own fair ideal with respect to Notre Dame de Pari$. 

Ai\d it is, in the essence, as complete a dramatic work as any 
wrought forth by a Greek Tragedian, lie says himself, ho made 
it upon the wurd, *ANArKH — Fate. Of course, every great work 
of Fiction has been founded upon Fate : but he also made it upon 
another word, from whence it took its peculiar form and color ; 
and that word, also inscribed upon the wall of the dark student's 
cell, 18 'A vayveia, whose causality upon the lives and fortunes of all 
the leading characters is the minister of Fate. I say, leading 
characters, to distinguish them from charjicters which, in the Bride 
of Lammermoor and A'^otra JJame de Parts, are rather ancillary 
than belong to the dramatic working-out of the composition, and, 
in some sort, discharge the functions of the Chorus in a Greek 
Flay. The leading cfaaracteis are few, and upon all these the 
stem decrees of Fate are ei^ecuted, through the agency and im- 
pulses of 'A vayveia — of Undeanness, Lust, or, let us mitigate the 
expression, animal Passion. The Romance, too, is formed upon 
a tMeau ; and a most fearful one. The dark towers of the mys- 
tic cathedral frown upon the scene, which is inspired by its terri- 
ble spirit, inscrutable, but everywhere felt. Its own familiars, too, 
the famiUars of that dread Gothic pile, are the prominent figures. 
It is prefigured and explained in the following passages. It is ful- 
filled at the lasty when the poor little dancer of the Poms is sus- 
pended from the galloyrs, with the executioner on . her shoulders^ 
and the devoted children of the cathedral — all three the Tictims 
of animal Passion — are contemplating the fearful group, "ctf 
groupe fipouvantaUe de Vhomme et de lajeune Jilie — de Varaigne^ 
et de la moucke.* 

*'Dom Claade abim6 en lui-meme, ne F^coatait plus. CShonaolae, en - 
snivant la direction de son regard, vit qu'ii i'etait fixe machiDalement 4 la 
grande toile d'ai aign^e qui tapissait la lucame. En ce moment ane raoucho, 
6tourdie que cherchait le solcil de Mars, vint se jeter d travcrs ce filet et s'j 
eTi;:^laa. A I'ehranleinent de sa toile, I'^norme araignec fit un niouvement 
brusque hers dc sa cellule centrale, puis d*nn bond elle se procipita sur la 
mouche, qu'clle plia en deux avec ses anteum s de devant, tandis que sa 
trompe hidcuso lui fouillait la t(*te. Pauvrc mouelie ! dit le procureur da 
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roi, en cour d'^^lise ; et il leva la main pour la saurer. L'archidiacre, 
commc r6veille ea hur^aut liii, retint le bras avec uno violence couvulsive. 

" 'Maitrc Jacques/ s'^cria>t-il, 'haases fain la fatalit6.' 

** Le procareur se retourna effar^; il Ini scmblait qa'one pince de ferlni 
a?alt pris le bras. L'ceil da prdtre 6tait fix6, hagard, flamboyant, et lestait 
ftttaiilie an petit gronpe horrible de Ut moiLebe et de I'araignde. 

" ' Oh I oni/ Gontinua la pr6tra« avec one voix qa'on etA dit Tenir de ses 
entrailies, ' Toili na symbole de tout. Elle vole : elle est joyease, elle Tient 
de naitre, elle chercbc le printemps, le grand air, la liherte ; oh, oui ! maii 
qu'elle se hearte a la rosace fatale, TaraigiK^e en sort, Taraign^ bideuse. 
Faavre danseusc ! pauvre mouchc pr^destinee ! Maitre Jacques, laissez 
faire; c'est la fatalite ! Helas ! Claude, tu cs Tarai^n^c ! Tu es la mouche 
nussi ! Tu volais a la science, a la lumicre, au soleil, tu n'avais souei que 
d'arriver au gnind air, au grand jour dc la verite ctcrnelle ; raais cn te pre- 
cijiitant vers la lucaine eblouissantc, qui donne sur Tuutre moudc, sur le 
iiioiulo dc la ( lurte, dc rinteHijrencc, ct de la science, moacbe aveu;i;lc ! doc- 
tc'ur inscnse ! tu n'avais pas vu cettc subtilc toiie d'araignee tendue par le 
destin eutre la lumicre ct toi ! tu, t'y es jetS a corps perdu, miserable fou ! el 
matntenaiit to le ddbats, U bris^, et les ailes anacfa^, csntro les an- 
tennes de fer de la fiitelit6 1 Maitre Jacques, maitre Jaoqnes, laissez fain 
d'araign^l'" 

Victor Hago has written several dramas, and other novels, but 
nolihiiig like Notre Dcane de Paru; which is decidedly a noble 
and an august composition* A romance of the Huddle ages — it is 
In force, power, variety-^ graceinlness in the multifarious oatline 

— grotesqueness occasionally wild yet harmonious — beauty, quaint 
and delicate beauty, in the details — and magnificence and ma-sive- 
ness in the whole — like unto one of those grand cathedrals in 
which these ages expressed their intellect, imbodied their genius* 
Fonned upon the principle dyayjrif, the agent w/aywia, and the iaiiem 
into which they resolye themsdyes to conclude the tale, nothing 
can be more perfect, and, consequently, more simple, than the 
structure of the plot. Fancy and Imagination, and the powers of 
gorgeous illustralioiis, which in his other works run wild, are 
herein controlled to their appropriate purposes, and rendered uiost 
efficient. All his knowledge, all his personal experience, all his 
learning, have been heaped upon the tableau of this romance; 
and, strictly guided by the Principle and the Agent I have men- 
tioned, they have in no sort encumbered it But it is the one and 
only woik of the man's life ; his whote soul is there. Were wa 
to estimate his capahilitieB by the gauge of any other of his com- 
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positions, we should say that ibr him, and for a man of hia time of 
life moreover, the work was miraculons. He is yet young. In 
the filling up of Notre Borne de Paris the faults are glaring, the 

plagiaries inuunieroiis, and iiiiiu)ying because ti«elesi^, the author 
being always best when he depends upon hiraself: ret the unity 
of the design, and the circumstance of his quaiut knowledge- 
architectural, and antiquarian, and historical — his magic powers 
of expression, and his powers of delineating, in the spirit of a meta- 
physician and pathologist, the workings of the inward Mind, as 
well as marshalling before the eye the features of external Nature, 
being all rendered ancillary to that design, even the characters he 
takes (which are in no sort original) compel you lo forget every 
thing respecting the materials and the mere process of construc- 
tion, and to regard only the whole structure and its result, as you 
must do, with unmixed admiration. The simple earnestness of 
the Design, the soul of his ivtbUauy reconciles to probabilitf, under 
the aspect and by the medium through which you are compelled 
to view them, the traditional exaggeration of Romance — the ma- 
gician, the monster, and the angel in woman's flesh. There be, 
moreover, in the formation of Claude Frollo, Quasimodo, and La 
Esmeralda, reeoUections of Faust, Mantred, Lewis's monk, De 
Bois Guilbert ; of aU the man-monsters of Hugo's own menagerie; 
of 141 Preciosa, Kebecca, and a host of other lovely and most ex- 
quisite damsels of despised castes — Jews, gipsies, and the like^ 
at whose birth, there was a social miracle — Art, and Circum* 
stance, and Education, having been dispensed with in the creation 
of a Charmer. Ail was left to Mature — 

" And Nature said, novr will I make 
A ladye of my own/' 

But Notre Dame has made them, one and all her own. The 
archdeacon — the gentleman, the scholar, the .noble specimen in. 
every respect, mental and physical, of the ^ paragon of animals" 
— the beloved child, into whom the mystic soul of the dread 

edifice of gramarye has been inspired — and the brutal bell-ringer 

— the Foundling — the creature whose very hiuuanity is doubtl'ul 
from his savage appearance, and %vho-e iutellect is smothered 
&om the lack of conduits, whose community is only with the rude 
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and grotet:quf ni.iterials of the structure, apart as they (Claude 
and Qua>iiiirH|o) would .-^eem, are yet together a? familiar.s of the 
cathedral. Tliey are like the plm and mintts in a quadratic 
radicaL The u, ay-c»7 of Notre Dame de Paris is over both, as it is 
over the poor little Hutterer of the ParvU ; the instant 
instilled into the soul and senses of the three, it impels them to 
theur fate : they severally become each the other's destiny, and 
the dramatic Romance gushes forth to its fulfilment in the tableau, 
over which b aie hovers satisfied. You feci that nothing- touching 
the victims has been overstrained — that all has ternunaLed as it 
necessarily should. 

I shall make no apology for instituting a comparison between 
the Greek dramatic works and things so different in outward form 
and showy because upon reflection it must be evident, that true 
likeness depends upon the intrinsic qualities, and not upcm the ap- 
parent qualities, of such matters. I have not hesitated, then, to 
predicate, that there is an analogy between the two Romances and 
the Greek Drama, and an essential resemblance between the Greek 
Drama and the psychological plays ol' Shakespeare. The form of 
the stnu tiire wa*^ departed ^m, and, doubtiess, with advantage, 
eonsidering the different circumstances and climate under which 
the scenic representation was to take place. But, to speak figura- 
tively, the spirit of the old Greek druna, when its august &ne was 
in all its exquisite and harmonized proportions laid prostrate, came 
to f urnish I'orth the living soul of a Gothic temple, which, though 
irregular on occasions even to grotesqueiiess, is nevertheless grand 
and enduring — better suited to the climate in which it has been 
reared, and the genius oi' the people who are to be its worshippers. 
Here Shakespeare was the Hierophant, and in himself he united 
the several excellences of the ancient Masters — the lyric flow of 
Euripides, the wise tenderness of Sophocles, together with all the 
•rigor of ^schylus, and his power of dealing with the dim super- 
natural — of intimatmg it darkly, and yet weaviiig it as the lata! 
thread into the woof of his story. 

^^ow, if we wxre to inquire why it was, and how it was, that 
this intrinsic similarity was brought about, I think it would appear 
to have resulted from the circumstance of Madness and Superna- 
tural Agency — family legends and popular superstitions — toge* 
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ther wkk Fatalisniy of oofuxse, being die dominaiit i&trinaic quaUttes^ 
and being used as the most potent materials in the construction of 
the Shakespearean as well as the and^t Greek Dramas. 

It has been long since, and very frequently, observed, ili it 
Madness, especially in the milder and less declared forms (sudi ns 
mania mUis monomania^ and every thing coming under tlie head 
Melancholy), has been .prevalent in England. Humorists have 
always abounded in eyery walk of societj, eren in the persons of 
those whose sanity was flowed. Finel, the greatest writer upon 
InsaniQr of the present day, remarks the melancholy richness of 
the English tongue in epithets to describe and characterise every 
form and variety of Madness. And certainly we bear, with pTK>d 
humor, allusion to the prevalence of nipntnl disorder aniung^L 
Nobody, however patriotic, is offended when the Grave-digger 
tells the Prince of Denmark that young Hamlet, being mad, was 
aent into England, or at the reasons he assigns for it. 

" Hatn. Ay, marry, why was he sent into Kntriand ? 
lilt Clown, Why, because ho was mad. He shall recover his wits there ; 
MTy if he do not, 'tis no great matter there. 
J9am. Why? 

lu CVoiem. 'Twill not be seen hi him there ; there the men are as mad 
as he." 

It has at all times, moreoTer^ been the fashion to introduce mad 
people in our Dramas* It was done freely enough in the ancient 
dnuna, sometimes with great effect, by leanied men ; and the prao* 
lioe has been contmoed to the present time, though not with the 
same good results. It is a dangerous matter fbr mere play* 
Wrights to handle : the only genuine mania you can perceive is iu 
the oX'erweening pn sumption of" the writer : t1ier(? is none in his 
character. Yet, notwithstanding the many notable instances of » 
absurd failure, and the pleasant objurgations of Sheridan's Puff, 
the heroine of our modem tragedies continues to go punctually 
mad in white muslin, and the hero to rant, and roar, and attitudi- 
nize, after a manner not yery common amongst Bedlamites. 

The introduction, too, visibly as well as by dread intimation of 
supernatural asreney, is common in our drama. The character of 
the people, so somiire and so superstitious as it really is, and as 
Mirabeau saw it was ; so intensely earnest^ and, in the healthiest 

17 
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of snob ouirlnd aAdvi^— tbe duuncter of the oonstitittioii — that 
fi«e oonatitatioiiy cap^le of e]astieitj» and cootrollable bj Tesist- 
ance, without absolute and iireparable injur} , have led in no small 

degree to this. Our stage, I do belieYe, has, like our country, 
enjoyed prreater freedoni ilian any other. Certainly, even in the 
old monkish times at least, at hi<rh soleiiiniues, great latitude was 
allowed ; and, since the Heformatiou* there has been no vexations 
meddliog with the Drama. here upon religious grounds. Indeed, 
if there were, it would have been impossible that matters of ab- 
stract and occult Philosophy could have been so freely discussed, 
or the vagaries of the mind diseased so faithfully depicted. But 
in England there has well nigh, at all times, been the freedom to 
represent the madman from actual observation : and the existinc^ 
superstitions of the country, and its story, which had a vague and 
dim but yet thrilling touch of reality about them for spectators of 
eveify dass, were interwoven with the play. In other countries 
it was different — wlubt retaining the iR>rm, fhey quite lost the 
spirit of the old Greek dranut; which, be it remembered, was 
• represented under free institutions (that is, free for citizens, I think 
not of slaves), and without a grinding censorship. In that old 
Greek Drama, the noble mind u'erlhrown" was, in tragedy, ex- 
hibited as a fitting subject for contemplation ; and the ireaks and 
foibles of mania, in any mitigated form, as a proper thraie for 
laughter in comedy. Personal peculiarities, moreover^ were held 
up to ridicule ; and the characters, even when not portraits, were 
drawn from Nature. In Greece, too, great latitude was allowed 
upon the stage, with respect to the doctrines and dogmas of ReH- 
gion. The *' happy gods, living listlessly at their ease'' — fiamptt 

were treated with that indifference they were sup- 
posed to entertain. Prosecutions for blasphemy were always pofr 
tical, or deadly personal. But in countries wherein, contrariwifle 
from its free condition in England, the drama was subjected to the 
screw of a censorship, religious and political, it took tiw dtfssie 
shape, which, in my opinion, is fitting for no scenic representation 
except the lyric dram;! ; and I have some degree of belief, that the 
old Gi eek plays were })erforraances in which music and spectacle 
bore a large part, were, in a word, what operas at the Academic 
Boyale ought to be, at the best you could conceive them. The 
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unities, ho it observed, are embarrassing only when you come to 
give a dnimii as a recited poem, and as the French did in iIk ir 
tragedies, in one measure ; without the transition to the metre of 
the ode, without any reUei' Irom variety. JNone of the intrinsTc 
qualities^ however, of the ancient Drama remained; and it is 
curious to remember that disquisitions touching supernatural 
agency and the art ma^cal held by mimic characters on the Eng- 
lish stage, were actually, at the same time debated solenmly in the 
Sorbonne and the convents. Thus questions, which in the one 
kingdom were matters of perilous doubt to learned Doctors and 
Christian Prelates, were in the other, at the Poet's inspiration, 
bandied about upon a stage, from mouth to mouth, by excom- 
municated persons — the ofikoouring of society — with painted 
&ces and an antic dress. Ay, and after Macbeth and Hamlet, 
with all their forlorn metaphysical reasoning and supernatural 
terrors, had long been exhibited to the gaping Bnglish mOlion, 
the ciaate Grandier, under the courtly reign of Louis XL V and 
intelleetual rule of Cai'dinal Richelieu, by the immediate agency 
of Dignitaries Ecclesiastical and Legal, was condemned to death, * 
and burnt at Loudon, for sorcery, upon the testimony of some 
lewd nuns and peijnred friars. 

But in Shakespeare's time, peculiarly of all otheis in England, 
there was a vast deal of profound learning upon ahnost all st|b- 
jects, and men of the mightiest intellect flourished. It was a great 
age. The English of that day possessed all the noble qualities of 
their Norman forefathers, the unconquerable warriors by sea and 
land — refined by courtesy and sublimed by learning — the same 
wild spirit of adventure — the same enterprise — the same endu- 
rance ; and, with these, the greatest genius which has ever yet 
been displayed in any era of the world^s story. The monuments 
of the famed Augustan age cannot, in truth, compete with those 
of the Elizabethan ; it can boast two minds that, in Lord Byron's 
words, " might furnish forth the universe." Bacon might dispute 
the palm of Grenius, and its particular imbodiment, Poesy, with 
Shakespeare himself; Bacon understood and exemplified Philo- 
sophy; Shakespeare understood and illustrated it: Bacon, in his 
explanations, delighted us with the qualities and graces of Poesy ; 
Shakespeare, in his poetr) , gives us the results and operations of 
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all philosophy, as it bears upon liunian life. Now, naturally 
euoughy Irom the dee[> and sterling learnmg which prevailed, t^ 
age was addicted greatly to metaphysical disqui^<m8y and there- 
lore, to psychological inquiry^ and to invefldgatioD and obseryation 
with reaped to all mental derangement Likewise, all- scholais 
were curionB touching Demonology and Witchcraft — themes of 
study always intensely interesting, but which James 1., oji his ac- 
c(;ssiou, had, wiiiist Sliakespeai'e was yet writing, rendered iashiou- 
abie. 

In Shakespeare's psychological works, we find the consecrated 
essence of all the learning of the time upon both these forlorn 
and fearfbl themi^s of study. 

With regard to Madness^ as, indeed^ with regard to all other 
subjects dilated on — Shakespeare appears not alone to have ex- 
hausted lor his results (and they are invariably correct) all the 
learninof of th(3s<' who went before him, but to have anticipated 
ail that has since been heaped together. All our subsequent dis- 
coveries and conclusions wrong from study and observation, up 
* to this moment — even to the remarks which I am about to sug- 
gest, only tend to prove the perfSect accuracy of Shakespeare's 
delineations, and to establish the existence of that degree of know- 
ledge in him which would seem properly to be that of a creator. 
Sir Henry llalford, in an ingenious and highly interestinir essay 
on the Homeric wounds, showed how strangely accurate the old 
Greek was in his description of injuries to the human frame^ and 
the consequences that were the result, physiologically and anatomi- 
cally. The same might be proved of Shakespeare, in reference 
to the human body and its ills ; and we find the knowledge ex- 
tended also to the mind diseased* He produces a mad person 
befure you, and witliout explaining why or wherefore, or reason- 
ing upon the course to be pursued, or makin^r the r^li;i]uest dis- 
cernible effort at eilect, he just makes that madman say and do 
precisely what he ought to have said and done, laboring under a 
particular species of Insanity, acted upon by particular feelings 
and passions, and surrounded by particular circumstances. There 
is, meanwhile, an intuitive action of the Understanding, which tells 
you that the thing has been done, the individual man has been 
made, and Keason sees " that it is good." In this there u exhibit- 
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' ed, at the same time, a consciousness of power and a conviction 
of success. At all times, too, we may remark in Shakespeare that 
abhorrence of exaggeration, with the view to produce effect, which 
is common to all gentlemanly natures. It has been styled, hap- 
pily enough, by painters, in reference to the figures of Velasques 
and Murillo, ^ quiet power." It is pre-eminent in Shakespeare ; 
and in no respect is it more wonderfully exhibited to the thought- 
ful eye, than in his delineation of madmen. The best institutions 
lur the cure of madness, the best writers on the subject, the most 
guccessful practitioners in eases of insanity (such as Pine! and 
Esquirol), are non -a-days to be found in France ; knowledge has 
accumulated: the theme of mental derangement, eonnecting itself 
with. so many diseases, has, of course, become common amongst 
French playwrights, who ^ve set about dramatiidngtbe Nosology ; 
and they have introduced mad people in abundance in their plays, 
" and yet never a good one," though they have striven hard for it. 
Shakespeare, on iha contrary, lias never once swerved in the ac- 
curacy of his delineations. He lias, in his plays, introduced per- 
sons suilering under insanity in various forms, and eo drawn the 
disease in various types. These, one and ail, may, with a single 
exception, be referred forthwith to their proper head in the Noso- 
logy. 

In several of his plays, too, Shakespeare has Introduced super- 
natural agency ; and a boding strain may be observed to pervade 
all his tragic works of the highest order. In these, the greatest 
monuments of human genius illustrative of the puzzle called 
human life, the indication of superhuman influence is always to 

9 

the student solemnly awAil, if not absolutely appalling. The ac- 
tual production of visitants from another world on the stage is 
made efifective (I speak not of the doset, or the visionary eye). It 
is not in the power of mock realism — of the paltry show of actors 
and of a stage, to mar the power of the witches in Macbeth, or the 
ghost of Hamlet's father. With the exception of Hamlet, all the 
plays of Shakespeare, whether supernatural agency or insanity 
0ntdr into their composition and the current of events, are straight- 
forward plays. The heroes and heroines are men and women ; 
you may like them or dislike them ; and in doing either you have, 
according to your own lights, intelligible grounds whereon to pro-* 
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toedf beoiiifle jou can understand them: yon can perceive and 
appreciate, to a sufficient extent, their motives, and so satisfy 

yourself as to the reasons and circumstances which conduced to 
the catastrophe of the play. A man, though scant well learned in 
the XosoloL'"y, can refer the insanity of each individual to its par- 
ticular head, and each and every of his actions and words to the • 
peculiar form of malady. The object, too» of the demoniac influ- 
ence is apparent, and regularly worked out to its natural and ap* 
poudted condusion; so is the operation and resolution of the 
dominant passion — Love, Ambition, Jealousy — ftdly set forth, 
thoroughly explained. Take OtkeUo^ Lear, Macbeth, In the first, 
there is little more than an intimation of the oracles of Y{\\v ; vet 
they are not, from the very commencement, in the least driubtful. 
The ill-starred wench " must have been miserable in her unnatu- 
ral match : the noble Moor appears before ns a predestined sacri- 
fice. The condusion quite satisfies you. There should not, and 
there could not, have been any other. ^ King Lear " you can per- 
fectly understand. It is a grand pathological study for the medi- 
cal reader, and would seem to have been, in some sort, a patholo- 
gical exercise for the poet ; lur ahnu^l every incident of tenor or 
pathos is made to bear directly upon some distinct point in the 
gradual and clearly-defined progress of the malady. In Macbeth 
it is plain-sailing enough ; the demoniac agency only ministered to 
his dierished wishes. The end may be divined, the condusion 
was inevitable. 

Inddentally, too, I may remark, that, in the comediesi, Mania is 

always brought in jiuliciou^iy and pleasantly fi oru its mildest form, 
in the outray^f'ous lying of the** starved .Iii-tice Shallow,'* to the 
gentle melancholy of Jacques, and the iuordioate vanity of ^la^ 
volio. 

But nothing of all this can be predicated of JBandH ; and thoii|^ 
as I have already observed, standing in the same class with die 
psychological dnunas,-it is nevertheless apart from them one and 
all. Yet, peradventure, doth it more nearly in the spirit resem- 
ble a |)l;iy of ^-Eschylus than any of the others; it might have 
been represented on an Athenian stage with as much facility n« 
the Mumenides, Like the Eumenidesy moreover, it is a ghastly 
play; and this without its solemn and religious condusion, hearts 
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awing to tlie people of Theseus, as a memory and an omen. Oh ! 
Hamlet is a ghastlj play — cold as a philosophical experiment; 
cold, I should rather say, as a demonstration, the subject being 
the mind diseased. The Spirit of Love is most potent throughout 
all the other tragedies of the Passions and Imagination — Loye, 
which springs in its purity fiom the Reason, and to which the 
Senses only minister — Love, which', as the highest faculty of 
Reason, diatinguishes Man iVom Brute (for brutes have Under- 
standing as well as we, but they have not Reason, noi-. liiprefbre, 
have they Love) — Love, which, I repeat, distinguishes man irom 
brute ; and Angels, as we are taught, in its degree from one an* 
other. 

It is ^ stronger than death in Juliet and her Romeo, in Desdo* 
mona and the Moor, in the poor mad &ther, Lear. It sheds a 

melancholy glory upon the blood-polluted victims of Ambition ; it 
assumes an incarnation of Divinity, in the true in sweetest 
Imogene. At the enil ot' these tragedies. Love, bui■^ti^g from the 
elements of destruction, hovers over ail, invincible and triumphant ; 
and this is balm to the soul. It is better medicine than Hope, the 
lalse stimulant which remained to console Pandora: for what is 
Hope but anticipated Joy, the disturber of the Present, the plun« 
derer of the Future? This, on the contrary, makes sorrow 
heavenly for that gone by, and leaves no care for that which is to 
come. Hereby the great end ui Tragedy has been fulfilled, which 
Aristotle, or some other ancient sa^rc, did well declare to be 

a purihcation ot' the passions. 
And tragedy has been described to be an exhibition tending, 
by the operation of pity and fear, to purify these and similar pas- 
sions/' This is not done by Mcmkt; and fortius reason, ako^ 
Hcmdet stands quite alone amongst Shakespeare's plays. The 
Spirit of Love is weakest in Ifamlety and, tlierefore, it commands 
but little human sympathy. Opheii;i lioes love, and she dies. 
There is a raajesty in her gentleness, wliich you worsliip wltli a 
gush of feeling in her earlier sce];ies of the play ; the painful na* 
ture of her appearances, whilst mad, makes you feel that death is 
a release; and that release comes in an appropriate form » the 
geode, uncomplaming, sorrow-stricken lady, dies gently, and 
without a murmur of bitterness or reproach : 



I 
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" Quern. Your sister '& drowned, Laertes. 

Laer, Drowned ! Oh ! where ? 

Qaeen* There is a willow grows ascannt the bfook^ 
That shows his boar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, ami long puptos, 
* That tibeial shepherds give a grosser nsniB, 
Bat our cold maids do dead men's fingers call thm; 
There on the pendent bonghs her coronet weeds 
Cluinbering to hang, an envious sliver broke, 
When down her wccdv trophies and herself 
Fell in the weopiriL,' brook : her clothes spread wide. 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. 
As one iucaj)able of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element: bnt lou;; it could not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink. 
Palled the poor wretch firon her melodions lay 
To mnddy death." 

The inefk lady is no more, but the tragedy proceeds. As tor 
all the other characters, they are of a verj mixed nature indeed, 
with two exceptions. Of Hamlet, as a personage in the diamm, I 
do not now speak (and character, which, in its proper sense^ k 
a completely fashioned Will, he had none), and die exceptioDS I 
make afe Fortinbras and Horatio ; of whom, the first is a mag- 
nificent sketch of a chiviilrous prince — a youthful ^Alexander ; the 
second, the noblest gentleman ever drawn. As lur the remaining 
chai'acters, you cannot esteem any, you cannot respect some; 
some you must laugh at ; some yon must despise ; and erea Ho- 
ratio and Fortinbras have little sympathy from usy albeit they have 
the while entire admiration ---•'they are so seouiey so perfect la 
themselyes, so elevated by the force of their own Will above the 
ordinary conditions of humanity. I may here, too, avail myself 
of the opportunity to observe, that, for a play so bloody for the 
Enf^lish vulgar, and in itself so morally tragic for tlie scholar 
and the gentleman, JJamlet is for both, in its performance on the 
stage, strangely beholden to spectacle, and to its oomic scenes, or 
snatches of scenes: the visible show of the ghosts the prooeasionB 
— inneral^squabble at OpheUa^s grave — fbicing-matoh — and» 
at the last, the '^quany that cries, on, havoc have mnch power 
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over the Qommon speelator. L doubt if be could abide it wiihoiifc 
these, and wilhout having Polonius buffooned for Lim, and, to no 
small exieut, Hamlet himself ; as he always wat?, whenever I saw 
the part played, and as the great critic, Dr. Johnson, would .^eiim 
to think he ought to be. For he say^', the pretended madoeaB 
of Hamlet comez muck ndrth ! ! I " And this he follows up hj 
adding, in ^raodiloquent maudliii, ^ the numniM diBtractioiL of 
Ophelia fills the heart with tendemesSy and mwy pertanage prO' 
due$9 the effect intended ; fiK>m the apparition that, in the first act, 
chills the blood with horror, to the fop in the last, that exposes 
aifectation to jost contempt.** So that in defiance of poor Ophelia's 
eloquent lamentation over 

" Th' expectancy and rose of the fair state/' 

we may, upon the authority of the doctor, conclude^ that to cause 
much mirth by pretended madness was an efl^ intended to be 
produced by the personage, Hamlet But, throwing aside this 
grave folly, let me observe, that even the man who really can feel, 

if not quite understand the pl^iy, wiiich Johnson did not understand 
and could not feel — the man who can perceive if he cannot quite 
comprehend its idea, must perceive liow essential to the conduct 
of the plot^ and the development of character, is the forlorn mer- 
riment which pervades the drama ; and how difierent this is from 
the comedy introduced in the other psychological dramas, which 
•to some may seem impertinent and wearisome, and to none useful, 
save as a strong contrast, like a coarse dash of paint in a picture 
upon some one part, to bring out an eftect elsewhere upon the 
canvass. But in Hamlet the intermixture is a very marvel of 
art. In that astounding scene at Ophelia's grave, the coarse 
"quips, and cranks, and gibes" of the grave-diggers, come in like 
discords in one of the most sublime and ,weird of Beethoven's 
compositions. 

The praise of variety has been challenged for Hamlet^ and with 
great justice, both as respects the incidents, the characters, and 

the nature of the scenes. As a consequence of this, we find that 
all those matters, severally difficult of treatment in other plays— 
as insanity, supernatural agency, subtle passion — are introduced 
in a still more difficult Ibnn in HcavkU The cause and deschp* 
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tioo of Opbelia's madness are plain enooglL But Hamlet^s mad- 
if he be mad, or bis ooodncty If not mad, as well as the ma-* 
nagement of the ghost and his powers, have as jet been riddles ; 

ami neither is the progress of events clear, nor do they indicate 
the catastrophe to wliich they lead — nor, being thereat arnved, 
are you content they should have done so under the circumstance 
-i-nor is the conclosion in any sort or sense whatsoever satisiactoiy, 
but dreadly the reverse* 

In a word, Eamkt^ to my mind, is essentially a psychological 
exercise and study. The hero^ irom whose acts and feelings 
every thing in the drama takes its color and pursues its course, is 
doubtless insane, as I shall prove hereafter. But the species of 
intellectual disturbance, the peculiar form of mental malady, under 
which he sufiers, is of the subtlest character. The hero of another 
of these dramas, King Lear, is also mad ; and his malady is traced 
from the outbreak, when it became visible to all, down to the 
agony of his death. But we were prepaied for this malady — the 
predisposing causes existed always ; it only wanted circumstance 
to call it luith. Shakespeare divined and wrote upon the know- 
ledge of the fiict, wliich has since been proclaimed formally by 
the physician, that it is with the mind as with the body : there 
can be no local affection without a constitutional disturbance 
—there can be no constitutional disturbance without a local 
affection. Thus, there can be no constitutional disturbance of 
the mind, without that which is analogous to a local afiecdon of 
the body, namely, disease, or injury affecting the nervous sys- 
tem and the mental organs — some previous irrefrularity in their 
functions, or intellectual faculties, or in tlie ojieration of their aftec- 
tions and passions; and, again, general intellectual disturbance 
will always be accompanied by some particular affection. But I 
am using well nigh the words of £squirol. He says, ^ Presqne 
tons,'* (and by this qualification he only intends to exdude those 
in whom he had not the means of ascertaining the fact) — 
*' Presque tous les alienes confies a mes soins avoient offert quelques 
irregularites dans leur fonctions, daus leu: im-ultes, intellec- 
tuellerJ, dans leur alVeetions, avant d'etre mahu]*'^'. et sourcnt do Ih 
premiere enfance. LeS uns avoient ete d'un orgueil exce»sii^ le» 
autres tr^s ooler^s; ceuxoi souvent tristes, ceuxla d'une gaiete 
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ridicule ; quelques-uns d'une iniatabilite disolante pour leur instruc- 
tion, quelques autres iVuiw application opiyiiatre k ce qu'ils cntrc- 
prf nnoient, mais sansfixite; plusieurs vt^tiileux minutieaz, crain- 
tifs, timides, irresolus ; presque tons avoienteu one p^nde activite 
de facahes inteUectuelies et morales qui aToient redouble d'^ergie 
quelque temps arant Taoces ; la plnpart ayoient eu des matix des 
nerfe ; lea femmes aToient epreayes des oooTulsions ou de spasmes 
hysteriques ; les hommes avoient et6 sujeXs a des crampes, des 
palpitations, des paialysies. Avec ces dispositions primitives 
ou ' acqiiises, il ne manque plus qu'une atlection morale pour 
determiner i'ezploaion de la fureur ou Taccablemeiit de la 
melancolie." 

Now, in all Shakespeare's insane characters^ however slight may 
be the mental malady^ with the exception only of Hamlel^ we have 
accoratelj described to us the temperament on which madness is 

ingrafted. Thus of Malvolio, who, on his introduction to us, 
shows the intolerant vulgarity and impertinence of the upstart, 
combined witii ihu wisdom of the menial — with cunning at least 
• — and the chattering of proverbs, gravely on occasion, we hear 
£rom Maria : ^ The devil a puritan that he is^ or any thing con- 
Btanlly, but a time-pleaser — an affectioned ass^ that eons state 
without book, and utters it by great swarths : the best persuaded 
of himself — so crammed, as he thinks, with exceUenoes, that it is 
his ground of faith that all that look on him love him : and on tliat 
vice in him will my revenge find notable cause to work." And 
from this we can well see how little provocation it required to 
drive him beside himself, and into that most contemptible aliena- 
tion of mind which springs from inordinate vanity and sordid 
selfishness. Of Jacques we learn that he had been a debaudiee, 
^as sensual as the brutish sting itself.^ He is satiated quite — is 
nownaturaDy enough struck with a gentle melancholy — ^with 
a most humorous sadness." Goneril, too, prepares us for Lear's 
madness : " The best and soundest of his time ha^^ hvvn but rash ; 
' then must we look to receive from his age, not alone the imper- 
fections of long-ingrafted condition, but therewithal the unruly 
waywardness that infirm and choleric years bring with them." 
But of Hamlet ak>ne we have no account of. any positive predis- 
posing cause to maniay or fiml^ temperament; nor can we catch 
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irom die lips of any third penoQ any thing which njjgbt lead m 

to question his sanity before the oommenoemeDt of the play. All 

is to his praise. He is the esteemed of Fortinbras, the friend of 
lloratio, the beloved of OpheUa. We are abruptly brought to 
contemplate the noble nature warped, the lofty mind o'erthrown, 
the gentleman "in his blown youth blasted with ecstaey.'' To 
comprehend and account for this, we must study the drama with 
the same pervading sweep of thought that we would passages in 
human life» occurring within our observation^ horn which we 
wished to wring a meaning, and by which we hoped to solve a 
mystery. There is nothing bejomi to look to. We must judsre 
Hamlet by what he said and did : I open the volume in which 
this is recorded."^ 

♦ Properly speaking, this character of Hamlet belongs to, and should have 
appeared ia " The Shakespeare Papers." It wiis omitted, by inadver- 
tence. — M. 
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Lebeb L* 

ANAPA /ioi ivvatSf M<n>ira, voXvrponoit' K. r. A. — ^Il0M£B. 



** CwtOiaiio Tdto : fbr htm oomei Sir Andiew AgoA-fiwe." 

Shakbsfeabb, 2^04^ J^^Af, Act L so. iii. 



" Auf das Unrecht, da folgt das Uebel, 
"Wie die Thrdn' auf den herben Zwiebel, 
Hinter dem U kommt G;leich das Weh, 
Das ist die Ordnurag iin A, B, C. 

Ubi erit victoria; spes, 
Si oflfenditnr Deus ? Wie soil man siegen, 
Wenn man die Predigt schwanzt und die Mefa, 
Nidits thut, aU in den Weinbausern hcgea ?" 

SoBiLUB, Camp of WaUaulein, le. viiL ' 



''YmSbuB omori tragids res comica non Tult/'— Hobaob. 



mhn ni-^a m^ii ntiai 
X tmn Wpa r^^*^s 

• Ko more than this portion of an eccentric and amneing lattre on Sir An- 
drew and the meeting in favor of lus Sabbath-breaking hill was published. 
It appeared in Fraser for May, 1836. Sir Andrew was a fanatic Scotch Ba- 
ronet, of much seal and large income, who, in and out of Parliaroenty agita- 
ted fiercely for new and Stringent laws to enforce the strictest obsemmce of 
the Sabbath.— M. 
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*' Aprc r uomo infelice allor che nasco 
In qttesta Tita di miserie piena 
TtUL ch'al sol, gli occhi tl pianto ; e aato appen* 
Va prigioniar M la tenaoa fiMoa."— iSbiMMD dd Marnd, 



"When people fii-st tlieir eyes unclose 

Upon this world (;f grief and twaddling. 
They are predoomcd to "v arious woes — 
Beginning in their swaddling clothes. 
And endmg in a close of swaddling." 

^ Basby Gobhwaza. 



"II faut passer la manche 
Pour voir mes amis comme on garde nn dimanche/' — Da. Eowbiko. 



" Chmdies and steeples ho '4 gobble up 
(Ha naed to come of a Sundaj) ; 

Whole congregations were to him 
Bat a dish of SalmagnndL"— FsRcnr'a Bdiiguu* 



SimDAT vimrnqne cano, qno non atrocior nnqnam. 

Verily do thinko, terris apparuit humbug. 

Est infernal enim vScotchman, cordcsque per omnes 

Vult strikare inetum, rigido plus ore locutus, 

Quo minus on Sunday meat-pics iiottosque voremus 

Puddings. !Multuin ille k young folks detested et old folks, - 

Multa quoque et riau passus duin addrcsseret Ilousam, 

Inferretqae simnl Billam, sermone lugubri. 

Mnsa mibi caiisas memora» what members abetting, 
Qnidve rolens animis Commons, tot pnllere ftoes 
Inslgnem nihilo ntmsknll, tot makete speeches 
Twango in&raaliy quid tot propoondere biUas, 
Permittat. Tantum snpcrest parrmentary leisnre ? 

Bstdomns Antiqno Taido,^ Westmimiter ad anlam 
Ppc^tans, qnam plures ipso coluisse feruntur 
Bellamy posthabito. Siquid contenditur, utrum 
Whif^ vel Tory majus valcat pecus, aidero viewas 
Quo melius possint domus h^<^ l^adlceia semper 
Accipit hospino.f Hie meetiu^^s pro talibns objects 
Hoidendi, hie proprinm sanctum, hue concurritur always. 

* Palace Yard, Ib fiont of Westminster HaU.'-*M. 
t Radley's Hotel, Bridge St, Blackfinars.— M. 
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Jamque dies adcrat. Venientes untlit^ue circum 
Long-£Gu:e(l sleek homines vidit Kadloeius hospes. 
Undiqne rmrmt Agnewki tarba Tiamqae 
Totam complenmt londoBis sighibna atque 
Sobbtbits. Hand aliter taaroram Althorpia mbcU 
Bellowara solent inter jaeanda Yireta, 
DozaDtemqne Toeant dominnm, snbqne arbore somnoa 
KiimpaiH ; tiintus erat vetiientilin singular hnbbab, 
Nunc simnl atqoe fores Family pandantar HoteUi, 
Intravere omncs members, sedesque tcnebant, 
Fleetwoodqnc, ct Plumptree, et vtiliu Stanley ?pvpro, 
Plagniry Baiues,* sanctusque Trevor, sanciusque iSir Oswa]d.t 
Quin subito extrema suri^ir de parte rf)onic'B 
Slight murmur, strcpitu^ qui mox cflfertiir ad outright. 
• *' En venit ille 1 venit doiniuus suuctissimus Agnew, 
£n yenit ille, dens nobis qui hcec otia fudt 1" 
Conclamant omncs, thumpuntque ontarageonsly mensai. 
nie antem nptnmans ocalos» tacitosqae paranlam 
IneedcDB Baronet, solinm petit, agmine oerto 
• *#*•• 

Mox enm consnigens animis -rirtate seTerft 
Tristes cniqne viro comers demiscrat oris 
Yems amor patrisd, jonctis palmisque gcnisqne, 

Clearat thorncem pcnitor; — doin talia fatur. 

"O c<'ntleTT!"r;i, ri^rumque hominumquc ma^nstcr 

Quum vocat, et dignum (lui jam committee prseessem 

Me i)Utat esse suas tanto reiiuare favori 

Haud possum ; nee cniiii, qiiud dat Dcus ipse, gravaudum est 

Oflicium ; tamen in melioros displicct olim 

Non cecidisse manos. O sirs, me perentit horror 

Qno me cnnqne fero'^fbror, indignatio, amazement, 

Ut circnmspido et nostris de moribns mvi 

Considero. O gentlemenni, me perentit utmost 

Woe, gmvis et concern, spectantem tempora nostra. 

Qnis nescit pietatis onim, Lordisque dici, 

Contemptnm penitns cnltnm? Quis nescit ad ipsnm 

Adpropersre Devil as tut as possible all things 1 

♦ Sic audit apud Cobbettum passim : idem apud eundera the Great Liar of 
the North ss&po souat. Extat Register defuncti senis posteritati perutiie mon- 
amentum. [Edward Baines, then M. P. for Leeds, had incurred Cobbett's 
anger, as Editor of the Leeds Mercury. — ^M.] 

t Members of Parliament, who supported Sir A. Agnew's Sabbatharian 
•moTemeots. Sir Oswald Mosley was gronnd-laadlord of a large portion of 
what was then the borw^ and is noi^ the cotton-spinning cit^ of Man- 
Chester.— M. 
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Didte, mi friendos — infonn ns-^iitiie ferendnm est 

Ut petat inferior people sibi certa parare 

GaadiA» non alitor qntoi si ftUcior esset 

Gem bominiuii, nostii et qam oonditioiie potita I 

Ut sibi desirant pleaauree, laeusqne, et amoMnuiiits, 

Et rccrcarc optcnt sicut rccreamiiS et ipfi? 

Natnra miscri, sic iient arte beatll 

Most shocking mores ! O tcmpora truly licentious ! 

O gentlemenni, drivantum ut nnpcr in Hyr^e Park 

Me mcus on Sunday rapido tuiit agmine cumu, 

"Vldi mendicum — et fateor liver urere cc3epit 

liili;., ut I perceived his wife and family with him; 

Nam mendicus, 1 say, fuit hic mendicus, ct omni 

Paupertate grayis, squalens, nterabilis, £eger, 

£t tamen nxofem qui doxerttftl— Il!a laeertiB 

Two tnlit healthy babies, alii sunt qninqae eeenti. 

Q1108 procul aspidene groanaTi pectore ab imo. 

Pauperis iUios referena soelera omnia classis.. 

Jnsta sed ali I mentem qnanto magis ira teneibat 

Cum steterint nearer, gestnmqiie atque ora videbaml 

Non vultu despair, gcmitus nee voce ferebaut, 

Ut decuit; vcriiin (scclerati!) dulcia secum 

Verba loquebantur — referam vis omnia? — coelum, 

Et terram, virideuique lu-rbam, ventosque salabres^ 

Carpere non aliter visi ((uain si sibi cuncta 

Turn bona constiterint, imUigquc doloribis acti! 

Nay, sirs, rldebant — (quis credat ?) stent et ipei 

Sab pediboa flores, ridebant pectora Ited I * 

O gentlemenni, non poaanm plora— ^tnmeaco, 

Honesco memorana, nror, vox fhadhna— (Aaorv Aaor/) 

Qoin hsBc anffleiant. None qnando talia poaait 

Impia mens liominam, cinque impia tanta Ubido 

Instat Vivendi, pariterqoe doloribna et paina 

Impios objection — nobis occurrere morbo 

Quo datur huic visum est nihil else supcrcsse hut one thing" 

Illud ncmpc mcum — res vel noti^sima — Billom. 

Hoc vo8 ut rebus aniinisque et voce juvando, 

Omnibus anteferatis, ego Dominusque rogamus. 

O memoies estotc, precor — sit mentc ropostom, 

NONQUAM PAUPERIBUS SOBTEM IGNOSCAMUR INIQUAM." 

Dixit, et in menaam magno cnm pondere pugnom 
Inipegit; toUnnt Oil ad aidera load cheera, 
Pleetwoodqne, et Plamptree, et valta StuUey aevero. 
Plagiary Bainea, aanctasqne Tieyor, aanctaaqne Bir Oswald. 
Tarn contra talea referebat pectore Tocea 
Poolter.'^"Nil eqnidem, ntnobia, cfaairmanne, videtnr. 
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Aptius esse potest, nil exceUentius, isto 

Qnod memorM BUlo ; tudi omni parte piobindmi, 

1^ oiituiim alidfl, nil orlam tale &temiir. 

Attamen hoc Teieor, licet omaibuB anteferenteij 

Et icibns noBtrifl ammisqiie et roce jnTeiniis« 

"Per hookam rat crookam nos hoc proferre per Hou—m 

Nnllo poeae die. Qaas coDtemplatus, ^oici, 

Ke/totvun frnstretur opus, maneatque for ever 

Libertas populi nobis intacta Britanni ^ 

Piopositum framare novum non ipse timebam. 

Et nos vincemus. Fuerit then, ut ai^y rate un4 
Utile rc tandem Billum, Lord snlay que labores, 
O chairmanne, tui — modo quod discrimine iiullo 
Nesciu quie notion mcntcs jam possidct omnes, 
Bes qua^i non dubitanda foret, sed certa faturom 
Per ^ decreta^ novis snb legibns ilia 
Stttgideoda dies at sit, populique proceedings^ 
Benin ant dtiiU. Taatnm bothentio pollet 
Bt sine fine die repetitam qnicqaid in omni est 1 
lilil opos est nos rem celare ; bic inter aznieos 
Omnia fas fari . Rabblum latnisse yidetur ^ 
Nosmet non latuit -*qn» tanti causa laboris; 
Quippe metus, nostris ne constituentibus ousti 
Perdamus places, cum toti — siquid ng-ondum est — 
Ex Mcthodistorum votis*j)endemus, et ul;i;\ 
Quod speremus adhnr, ni'^i detcstatiou et hatred. 
Quo nos cunque Deura peiimus, nil prorsus habemus. 
Certns I am, (|uite wellque scio, quod smellere rattam 
Incipiunt most noses; O then, mens publica nosu'os 
iSe prius obsen'et, quim libertate perempta, 
Consilio parere meo, nec obesse monenti, 
Imploro hone meeting atqne alto coide beseeeho.^ 

Talibns orabat PonlteTj canctlqae fiemebant 
Assensn vario. Turn oontid talia SIbthoipe. 
"Non ego qnem nobis sermonem fecit, amici, 
Member honorandns, possum laudare precisely. 
Ingenium laudo, pbioet ars — res displicet (hear, hear I) 
Displicet k vcteri qoidqnam ratione remissum, 
Displicet id populo, sir, succubuisse pctcnti. 
Naraque, O gentlehomines, vos oro, dicite tandem. 
An decet, an licitum est, manibiis qiipe tradita frtena 
Haic laxare quidcm, scgnes, virgamque timentea 
Fleeter© diviaam ? Foret indeed too bad, amici. 
Cum Deus ipse snis nobis dedit esse miuistris, 
Atqne vir ille (viro modd si contingere tanta 

18 
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Mortali possit virtns) snnctis^iimtis A<2fnew 

Talis (lux nobis prjEsit qualis datus olim 

Jttdfieiii Moses — Domino nec carior illo — 

Esset, I say, too bad, sul> circumstantibus istis, 

Nos hoc, gentlehomnios, nostro ])ra?bere minores 

Oflicio. Quid enira ? quid uostis dulcius illo, 

Quidve majus plcabaut { En, vilis currit in omne 

Mobba nefts : majis ia toaches ridare than ever 

Nime placet hackosifl, eabbisque, ferentibns et twelye 

Dins omnibus ; Astley's jurat ire theatriim; 

Non Jegisse pndet Ubroa, maffaztnsqae, nec ipsae 

Ck»8tanteB nnnm most dang'roas penny gazettas. 

Quid referam tap-rooms, et amantes pocnla side-boards, 

Necnon pipomra nubes atiosqne ciganos, 

Et beero benches obmerstis, tipsyquo rowas ? 

Quid referani n hole pots of vile potabile quidquam, 

Sit Mcux, sit AVfiitbread, seu sit Truman, Ilanboiy, BttXton— * 

Pots, inquam, on S nvbiy, vicina sa^pf tnl>orna 

Jussos — mox certo repeiuiuio.s urduie same pots; * 

NuUo ct dcpositas potboyi tempore curas ? 

Quid cook-shops, rapicd et volventem ad Tartara pie-crost, 

Et gravy, rem Domino invisam, brownosque potatoes, 

Atque omne hottorum studium fatale ciborum ? 

Qentlehomines, etiam tea-gardens crowdere yidi 

Hnltos Bsspe Tiros, pneros, women, atque paellas ; 

Walkeie pan, airftqne fmi, pars talkevi secnm. 

Talia ctm prohibet, jubet et lex carpere contrft 

All of an afternoon in backparloribns altos, 

Non diTinaqoidem, sed ceitd Agnewia, somnos. 

######« 

Atqne ibi ni fallor datar bnge lot of kissing and drinking 

Bes qnc I think not correct — not I — by the curl of my wbisker." 

HcBC ubi diet* dedit, cuncti simul ore fremebant, 
Fleetwoodque, ct Plumptrec, et vultu Stanley scvcro, 
Plagiar}' Baines, sanctusquc Trevor, sanctusque Sir Oswald. 

Neseio (ini ncm. con. turn facti dcnique motions, 
Disccdit meeting. Ego te, mea Musa, petivi. 

* The reader will here recognise tbe names of eminent porter-bxewers in 
London. — ^M. 
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MB. GRANT'S *'GBEAT METROPOLIS.''* 

• 

Mb. Grant, the perpetrator of this book, is infinitely oonipli« 
mentary to us, and we are grateful accordingly. ** Fraser'b con- 
tributors," he says, " are uamerous and talenfed. They are a 
little literary republic of themselves. I am satisfied that there is 
no other periodical whose contributors are better acquainted with 
each other, or who are more united in principle and purpose. 
They are quite a harmonious body ; it would do Robert Owen's 
heart good to see them ; they all play into each othei^s hands, and 
all feel a personal interest in the fortunes of the Magazine. They 
are a happy brotherhood, living in a world of their own, and pity- 
ing, and despising, and abusing every one who lives * in the world 
we call ours :*' viz., the world which is beyond the confines of their 
snug little planet, I can have no personal inducement to speak 
&vorably of the literary colony who love and worship * RsoiNA,' 
and bask in the sunshine of her smiles. My last two works were 
somewhat roughly handled by * her majesty,' and, possibly, this one 
may fare still worse. There will be no harm though it should i 
but — there is no use in denying it^FRASER's contributors are a 
set of choice spirits, h anied, clever, and witty." 

What can we do in return for this extravaj^ant eulofry, unless 
render back such comphment as is in our poor power to bestow ? 
Mr. Grant's book fare ill at our hands ! Impossible ! Wc intend 
to praise him in the highest degree, and in a style which the most 
&stidious follower of Mina, ZumaJaearregui, Lord PaSmerston, or 
Jack Scroggins, could not consider savage. As it is our custom, 
we draw it mild. 

* The Great MetropoliB. By the author of " Random Recollections of the 
House of Lords and Commons. 2 vols., small Svo. London, 1836. Saun- 
ders and Otley. — [T ii'we thi'? review as a specimen of Maginn'8 quiet wajr 
of " smashing " a verj absurd book. — M.] 
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Why should we not? Mr. Grant has occasioned ns an im- 
mensity of fun. His book is like Lady Blessington*s, " a Book of 
Beauty." In every page there is that which serves to divert, to 
amuse, and to instruct. To divert, because there is something 
irresistibly laughable in the pretension to knowledge which does 
not exist ; to amuse, because there is much to please in the blun- 
dering assumption of an acquaintance with secrets at which the 
author could never even guess ; and to instruct, because the ex- 
liibition of human folly is a thing which must lead us to think upon 
the fallen situation of all human intellect, never rendered so preg- 
nant with moral 4is when the exhibitor revels in the di*eam-land 
of self-satisfaction. 

Ulysses, in the Odyssey, says — for Mr. Grant's sake we do not 
quote the Greek — " What first, what last, what middle, shall we 
relate ?" and the same idea comes over our minds in readmg The 
Great 3fetropoh's. We for several years belonged to a club in 
Field Lane, Ilolboni, of which, what Horace would call the con- 
diiio vivendi, was, that each gentleman belonging to the club 
should, after paying the preliminary sum of twopence (" tuppence,"* 
as Feargus O'Connor calls it), prod into the pot with a three- 
pronged harpoon for a chance of the contents. One evening we 
fished up a turkey, another time we spe«ired the fragment of a 
haggis. A purloined partridge from the poultry shop opposite 
sometimes rested upon our prong ; at less fortunate moments our 
lot might be no more than a particle of purchased potato. In a 
similar maimer now, we dip into the literary pot, and, behold, what 
sticks to our harpoon is a metropolitan goose! which goose we 
now proceed to place on our dissecting-table. 

Mr. Grant's first volume contains seven chapters, headed seve- 
rally, 1. General Characteristics; 2. The Theatres; 3. The Clubs; 
4. The Gaming-IIouses ; 5. Metropolitan Society — the Higher 
Classes ; G. The Middle Classes ; 7. The Lower Classes. His 
second volume contains eight chapters on the following subjects : — 
1. Tlie Newspaper Press — Morning Papers; 2. Evening Pa- 
pers ; 3. Weekly Papers ; 4. General Remarks ; 5. Parliament- 
ary Reporting; 6. Periodical Literature — The Quarterly Reviews; 
7. The Monthlies ; 8. Weekly Journals. We will take these in 
order. 
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His first chapter is on the " General Characteristics of the 
Great Metropolis.*' He give^ us, in it, the information that it is 
of " amazing extent," and that the best way to go from Hyde Park 
Comer to Poplar is " through Oxford Street, Holbonii Newgate 
Street, Cornhilly" iae^ ig^l whiehi to those who consult our 
friend Fraser's admirable map of London, will appear somewhat 
astonishing. He then quotes the census of 1831, and tells us, that 
nearly two millions people live in houses ahiiust all of a dark 
brown color. The only exceptions are the churches, which are 
built of Portland and other stone." From this we learn, that all 
the houses, excepting chwrche$^ have very dirty faces. We next 
leam, that Begent Street is oovered with a ^ certain cement,'* and 
that ''most of the public buildings are chiefly formed of graniu^—^ 
the only public buildings" in London ^formed of granite" being 
"Waterloo and the New London Bridges! He kindly throws out 
advice, and shows how we may escape a crack on the sconce for 
impertinence, by hintin"^, that we " have hardly ever to push any 
one aside" when walking the streets, which, he informs us, are 
^ crowded with cabriolets, hackney coaches, &;c, &c" He calcu- 
lates that one hundred thousand persons per d%€m pass along 
Cheapside, whilst ^ one may, for example, enter Gower Street^ and 
look nearly a mile before him withont seeing above three or four 
iniliviJuals." Can this be the case, when we recollect that the 
illustrious university of Stmkomalee is at the end of it ! He has 
ascertained, by experiment doubtless, that " you may, if you please, 
walk on all-fours in the public streets, without any one staying to 
bestow a look upon you and that there are no robberies or out- 
rages in London, which is (consequently, we suppose) the health- 
iest metropolis in the world." He gives the fiat of his approval 
to all districts west of Leicester Square, being deemed ^^fas/iioti- 
able;** meaning thereby, we presume, Oxenden Street, Coventry 
Court, and the rural retreats aituated between Wardour Street and 
Begent Street!, He has, moreoyer, counted up his countrymen, 
and tells us that there are one hundred and thirty thousand Scotch- 
men in London— Ma conscience !" as the Bailie said. We are 
informed, that cabs and cabmen become " dispirited from sheer 
exhaustion," and that you may bawl at the top of your lungs to a 
friend walking arm in arm with you, without the slightest chance 
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of being heard. After thia^ Mr. Grant oondadea bis preUminaty 
chapter with a bit of sentimeatality. He stations himself on the 
top of St, Paul's (" four hundred and eighty feet above the gene- 
ral level of the xueUo^uii:? ' ^, and becomes iu idea one who, 

" A king, sat on the roeky brow 
That looks o'er sea-bom Salamis 

and Mr. Grant weeps with Xerxes ! 

Chapter II. is on the Theatres which, he says, it would be 
''an unpardonable omission to pass over in silence accordingly, 
we have a few words stretching over anfy eighty-four pages I The 
first piece of information that meets us isy that there is ^ many a 
hungry belly and ragged hwck among the host of the Unwashed in 
the upper galleries of Drury Lane, Covent Garden, fee." 
Not having had the same opportunities of ascertaining tliis fact, wc 
cannot gainsay it, but it seems rather a libel npon **the gods.** 
After noticing Miss Helen Faucit, Miss F. Kembie, and Mr. 
Denvil, he introduces us to the King's Theatre. Here we find 
^ Lord John Russell relieved from the toils of offiee, and disposed 
to enjoy the pleasures of the opera," wishing to go into the coun- 
try, and therefore making a bargain with Mr. Sams to take his 
box off his hands, as he knows '* too much the value of money to 
pay for what he cannot occupy !" AYe then go in full dress" to 
the King's Theatre on a drawing-rouiii day, which we find is " ab- 
solutely dazzling to behold." Next conies a little bit of puritani:?m 
directed against the ballet, and Grant Thorbum's opinion is 
quoted, he being represented to have said, that, '' sooner than con- 
sent to make such an exhibition of themselves, the American 
women would encounter death in any of its forms*" We respect 
our friend Grant Thorbum, or " Lawrie Todd," too much to say 
any thing as to his qualilications for giving an opinion ou »ueh a 
subject ; but we may remark, that ISIlle. Celeste has been iu 
America some years, where phe has cleared upward of fifty 
thousand dollars, and that the Yankees will not part with her.* 

After a description of the manner in which an adventurer can 
manoeuvre himself into the leaseeship of the Opera House, for 

* This was in December, lSd6. Celeste inuaediately after tfos "parted 
with" by Uncle Sam.— M. 
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whiohy doubtless, Messrs. Ebers, Laporte, and others, will feel 

very p^ratefal, we have one of the most impudent caricatures of 
what happens in hiprh life, that was ever conceived by vulgarity, 
and penned by ignorance. But, as we shall have to expose tiiis 
"random reporter" in detail when we come to his description of 
what h^is pleased to designate ^ the Higher Classes," we will let 
the thong rest awhile on this point — and, besides, we said we 
would draw it mUd I Mr. Grant's recollections'' tif the Theatres 
Boyal Dnuy Lane and CoTent Garden m indeed ^ random." It 
is clear that he has never been behind the scenes ; and the affecta- 
tion oi knowledge of the entries in the treasurer'.^, book will amuse 
our good iriend, Willifim Dunn, not a little, as well as the inlbr- 
mation that "the theatre could not be got let as it used to bel" 
But we meet with an opinion which proves that this writer is as 
good a recorder of fact as he is an expositor of human nature. 

It is now banning to be considered a species of Tulgarity of 
which no lady or gentleman of refined taste should be guilty, to be 
present during the representation of any of Shakespeare's plays." 
It is clear that ^Ir. Grant, in wishing to avoid this " vulgarity," 
and to be considered, " a gentleman of rehned taste/' has never 
gioe near either Drury Lane or Co vent Garden this season, or 
he would know that Shakespeare — but how should he know 
way thing about Shakespeare ? Yet it is evident, that he thinks 
himself the wearer of the bard of Avon's mantle — nay, we would 
wager that Mr. Grant himself has perpetrated a play, for listen to 
his monody over his own fate : " And if there be a latent Shake- 
speare of the present dav. ow of surpassing dramatic genius, he is 
inevitably destined te remain concealed so long as the existing false 
dramatic taste prevails." Poor Mr. Grant ! But if we have any 
interest with Bunn — and we have a little — we will ask him to 
rummage the ^ condemned cell," as the cupboard in the manager^s 
room is called, and draw forth thj hidden glory into light. 

We cannot trace this unfortunate writer through all his theatri- 
cal blunderings — his knowledge of the dressing-rooms of prima 
donnas ; his experience of the fact that there is now a half-price 
at the Haymarket ; his conviction that Arnold really did lose 
money at the Lyceum ; liis King's Place reminiscences of the 
^ ezoelient local situation" of Brabam's theatre ; his praise of the 
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fiur widow'p "fortunate choice of pieces'* at the Olympic; his 
opinion that battles, Sec, are as well <lone at Astley*8, as in Hyde 
Park or at Waterloo ; and his intiiiuUt; acquaintance with the 
neighborhood of the Victoria, the Surrey, and the Pavilion the- 
atres : nay, we must perforce pass by his episode relative to the 
'^damiiing" of The FartunB of War at Covent Gatden theatre, of 
the effectoTB of which it is probable he can ezdeim, '*par$ magna 
Jui.** It is aH rery immensely fine — our leaders may take our 
word for this, for we tftive actually read through it But he has 
been guilty of one crr< at omission. In his notice of the theatres 
of "the great metropolis," he has never nRrinr>ncd tlie plory of 
Bartlemy" — Richardson's! [alas I that great manager* has 
yielded to his £Eite Ij Perhaps he deshres to forget the education- 
liome of early years ; if so, he is very tingrateliil, for il is no 
secret that Mr. Grant used to be a splendid tumbler, and perfectly 
unriyalled at grinning matches ; and in spite of the apparent in- 
gratitude of his book, it gives us pleasure to learn that he has 
mounted a crape for the memi i y ot his deftmct master. 

We now come to " the Clubs,'' where, it wouh} seem, Mr. Grant 
has picked up a quantity of informatiou trom the waiters and 
porters, for it is very clear that he never got beyond the vestibule 
of any one of them* The value of this infonnation is great ; fyr 
instance^ he tells us that WhiUe*9 dub is Whig; and that ^ the grand 
qualification fin* the Garlton is," as this degant writer expresses 
himself, " the having the entrance-money, £10 10«., in your |H>cket, 
a good coat on your back, and your being know a to be a person 
■who will go the whole hop: conversation." We regret to say, 
that in con8e({uence of that unreasonable and aristocratic demand 
of a dean coat, Mr. Grant has no chance of ever being elected a 
member. ^ ^ 

We cannot suffidently admire the industry with wMeli lliis 
*^ random^ writer has pried into the pecuniary afiairs of the difier* 
ent clubs ; nor can we adequately extol his impudence in publish- 
ini^ them, unless we savthat it and his ignorance are co-ordinau4 / 
measureless. He asserts that the Carlton Club subscribed £20,000 
toward the last contest for Middlesex i coupling with it the asaer* 

•Who left a tfMmasadpowidi to OvdMigv* " beeaoN he tptAsSoyW."— K. 
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tk>n, that the members did this, but woald not paj their poor 
tradesmen. 

*^ To give,^ says Mr. Grant, ^£500 to serve a parly pmpose, 
while poor tradesmen, almost with tears in their eyes, appeal to 
them time after time, withont effect, for the payment of a bill of a 

few pouiKls, i8 quite compatible with Tory notions of honesty: so 
it is, I regret to add, in too many insUmceti with those of the 
TTIiiors." This is dealing with equal justice indeed I But what 
of the Radicals ? Why, Mr. Grant forg^ his own report of a 
case before the Kiagsgate Street Court of Requests, where the 
following strong definition was given by a defendant of tiie three 
parties^ ^ Yon see there's three ways of paying. There's your 
regular Tory, he says at once, ^ I wont pay^^ slap. Then there's 
your dirty, sneaking, snivelling Whig, he 'promises for to pay 
and then there's your hout amd hout Kadicai, he saysr-'J^) I did 
pay-'' 

Proceeding, we have a long eulogy upon the ** Beform Club,^' 
or " Hole in the WaU," which is evidently a pet of Grant's. 
He is the ibnd ally" of the Dukes of Sussex, Gra^n, Bedford, 
Sec, ScC; and " all the members of Lord Melbourne's administra- 
tion I" We learn the very interesting fact, that, " occasionaiiy 
arc seen at dinner in it the Duke of Cleveland, the Earl of Essex, 
and other distinguished noblemen and that " the Tail" get their 
food at about one shilling a head ^during the sitting of Par- 
liament." 

But, in the midst of this panegyric, comes the &tal case of Cor- 
nelius O'Brien, member for Clare. After having been tolerably 

robbed, this gentleman, who, for his sins, is destined to be one of 
" the Tail " thought it full time to become restive, and sundiy 
rag-men, crockery-ware factors, tobacco-pipe makers, spittoon deal- 
ers, pewter-spoon moulders, porter-pot twisters, shag and pig's-tail 
dofiers, gin-spinners, tripe-seUeis, and others of the principal mer- 
chants who supplied the ordinary necessaries, and the prime luxu- 
ries of the dub, have come down on the unfortunate Cornelius, as 
being one of the few solvent men of the concern. As he resists 
this with a spirit worthy of the mother of the Gracchi, or the 
father of alchemy, the details are highly interesting, and we recom- 
mend them to the attention of Mr. Gcz^t for the next edition of 
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his woiky now that the age of miracles is generally considered 
to have passed, so manrellous an event happens to take place. 
The scene at the Liteiaiy Union, ^ which,** Dr. Wade sajs, 
was the richest * flare-up ' he ever witnessed," is described, with 

a niiiiuteness that iuight have led us to suppose that Mr. Grant 
imist have bcrn a supeniumeraiy llunkcj ou the occa^^oii, if it 
was not fake itom lirsi to l;?-t. ** The Oxford and Cuiahridge 
Club'' give^; him an opportuiiity of having a fling at the umversi- 
ties, asserting, that persons go to them stirks, and come out 

asses." Nature, evidentlj, saved Mr. Grant the necessitj.of going 
to college* The universities cannot put brains into the heads of 
the l)nuide>s. nor make schohT.r5 of those whom fate lias made 
dunces." Airain, we see the reason why he did not go there. 
Witli regard to " The Oriental Club," lie ea^i^eriy remarks, that, 
**as the eo<t of snulf averages &o little, possibly most of the mem- 
bers are in the habit of carrying boxes of their own." Of " The 
Junior United Service Club," he remarks, that, among the trus- 
tees there are no gentlemen of ani/ great dt$HncH<mf and he 
then gives their names : viz., Admiral Sir J. P. Beresford, bart., 
Gen. Sir tfulni Klley, Gen. Sir James Coekbiim. Col. fcjii* Archi- 
bahl Christie, Lieut. -Col. Nelthorpe (not ' AUiiorpe,' as h^ ^jalb 
him), and Lieut.-Col. xMiik 1 very undistinguished, truly ! 

Next arrives a p^ij^e of impertinence against an individMHpite 
of this club, whom he designates as " the dog of war," for iraSi thQ 
said Dog" will, most probably, give lum a specimen of hia power 

of teeth. The " well-known colonel " the " Dr* and the 

'•little lean ♦^(MUleraan," will also, doubtless, show their gratitude 
for the notice taken of them by this pot-couipa,iiion of their own 
waiters. Mr. C»ram ^iiy>, that tlie conversation at this club i&.ali 
professional, and that he would not wish his greatest 
provided he did not belong to either of the servieety to ait 
to it." If he did not belong to either of the services," ht^wesM* 
he belong to the club ? The birth abortive of the « Wesfeninster " 
is soon recorded, and then we have Mr. Grant's c^eneral ideas, 
whii'h are evolved in a wrcitehed attempt at being iUuuy. He 
defends clubs from the objections of tlie ladies, by saving, that thq^ 
are such Xcutfijjpes, ih'Al tha men must run from theSfcjilM^ where; 

e. to these benevolent asylums, without the ^PViij^i|||||t^^^^ 
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name I" We hope he does not speak from home-experience of the 
matrimonial state; for^ we fear, that he will have no such an 
asylum to flj to as those which he describee, after the infonnatioii 
of his friends, the knights of the shoulder-knot. 

We do not mean to tomahawk Chapter lY. on the ^ Gaming- 
Houses/' because it is evidently written with the praise woithy 
and informer-like intention to expose their pernicious teudency. 
But even this chapter is full of errors and misrepresentations. He 
describes Crockford's in a true George Bobins style. ^ The bot- 
toms of the chairs are staffed with down, and the carpenter-part 
of the work is of that unique deseription,** which is indescribable. 
We learn that Crockford's cook is tlie celebrated Mr. Oude [who 
is he ? Ude we know well, but the iiiu&Liioiis Mr. Grant confounds 
him with the kin^ of Oude, whose regal title graces a piquant 
sauce J, with a salary of a thomand guinea per anmim, and with 
an assistant at Jive hundred" but that he never superintends the 
culinary process unless soHciied'* by the Duke of Argyll or some 
other &tuiguished member,'* and then he condescends ! We are 
next informed, that the Marquess of Hert&rd has, from first to 
last, in the course of his life, won upward of £1,500,000.** To 
which piece of veracity is added the very gentlemanly remark— 
" how it has been spent is pretty generally known to the public^ 
He now plays but seldom j hardly ever, unless when a pigeon is 
to be plucked I" We leave this insinuaticm* just as we find it, 
merely remarking lhat a Whig noblemanf of high dass is at 
present somewhat under a doud as to the art of card-packing ; 
that a ^rising statesman** is acquainted with the Alp-chmbing 
liauie uf Auldjo;! that Lords Teynhain and Audley, Lord Sefton, 
and Mr. Ruthven, are liberal Wliigs ; adding to all, that every 
word of the above, relating to Lord Herttbrd, is untrue. The fol- 
lowuig passage is recommended to the attention of Mr. T. Dun« 
combe and Qount D'Orsay. *^ It did seem to be surprising that 
such persdiB as a well-known metrcpoUfan M. P., and a certain 
ibreign Count, equally celebrated for the 'prodigiousness' of his 

# An iinjast one — the Marquess had £60,000 a year of his own, and caied 
not to win or lose, at play. — M. 

t Lord do Ros, afterward convicted of cheating. — M. 

I Tho Marquis of Clanrickarde, 80ii4iii>law of Geoige CaiuuDg.— M. 
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whisk ti r-, and pillantry toward a Countos!^ of creat persoiuil 
attractions, and distinguished literary reputation, but without^ pro- 
Terbially Yritbout, a farthing in the world — it did, I say, seem 
' soiprisiiig to me» how mch pmond couldy night after night, be 
ptaying at CWkford*B for thonaancb." - As to Mr. Danoombe, we 
are no admirers of his politics^ and will never eease to attack 
them; but, in spite of our own personal quarrels with him, we 
mn?st not leave him to be insulted by such a grub as this ; and. as 
to Couut D'Orsay, he is liked by every body wlio has the good 
fortune to know him. The allusion to the Countess — we know 
not wlqr ^0 flhouki not write her distinguished name the Coan> 
tess of Bkssingtoii — is an nnneoessaiy piece of mean scandal, 
uncalled Ibr, and unmanly, gathered from the merest cesspods of 
filth. With these excepfaons, this chapter is likely to produce a 
good effect ; and, indeed, it is the only one in the two volumes 
that d\n induce to take one tail off our hteraty cat, and with- 
hold a stripe or nine. 

We now arrive at those diapters in which Mr. Grant attempts 
to describe the three dasses of metropolitan societj, and we fed 
bound to fpve bun credit for a vast deal of iggenaity, and pbilo- 
sophieal obs^ation. Indeed, we are not aware that any writer 
on the statistics of morality— we coin a phrase, to show our aumi- 
ration of our author — ever exhibited ro much acumen, philanthropy, 
and practical discrimination — so nmeii of what we may term mi- 
croscopical industry, rendered the more admirable by his prefatory 
declaration^ that, " in his anxiety to procure correct informatioa 
on the Tarions subjects be has treated^ the author has, in sevoal 
instances, visited places^ and mixed with 'dasses of men before un- 
known to him." 

To make our readers fully aware of IMr. Grant's great merits, we 
"will give a rapid analysis of his views of society, with one or two 
examples of his very apt and correct method of illustrating them. 

No one/* says our moralist^ ^ has ever had an opportuni^ of 
studying human cbaracter^ as exemplified in the conduct of the 
higher classes of this country, but must have been strudc with their 
want o f regard to the truth." Now Mr. Grant has had the 
portunity of studying" all this; he lias "mixed with clasFCs of 
men before miknoum to him/' and therefore has, hy dint of a lew 
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lia]f-<srown8 jodidoiuly administered to ^^my lady's footman, or 

my "lord's" valet, been "struck" with divers practices of "the 
higher." Their "want of regard to the truth" he illustrates in a 
manner that proves that, at least, he has got as far as the porter's 
chair in the hall, for he mentions with honor the pxactioe of in- 
stractlng the servant to say ^ not at home I" Three pages of w» 
toons senaibili^ are given upon this horrible system flying; and 
be quotes Dr. Johnson as saying that ^ a man who would tell a 
lie would piek a pocket," whieh is unfortunate, as Dr. Johnson 
never said any thing of the sort. Next comes the charge that 
" the imincerity of the upper classes is one of the most pruminent 
traits in their character ;" and to prove this we have a Jk)Dg «tcii]|g 
of vulgarisms imputed to the female members of the aristocracy, 
such as that Miss Harley calls Miss Jentingham ^ my ddar/* and 
gives her a *^ vigorous kiss;** and when her back is turned, calls 
her a horrid creature," a detestable wretch," &c, &c. Then we 
have a IMiss Grantley meeting a Miss Vernon " at the soiree at the 
Colosseum" (Braham must dismiss Mr. Grant from being a re- 
porter there any longer) most affectionately, and immediately after- 
Ward saying, " the odious reptile I she is always crossing my path. 
I would as soon encounter a tiger as meet her. I abhor the verj, 
thought of the vulgar wretch." (!) Then comes a sermon against 
the mothets who are as guilty as their daughters f and next a 
most deHdous illustration of his knowled^ of the insincerity of 
the " male members uf the aristocracy." But we inubt quote the 
passage : 

" Lord Mandon puts a personal construction on some expression ' 
which has been made use of by the Marquess of Alvey. He ap- 
points a finend. The latter does the same. A hostile meeting 
takes place. Bui before thejf attempt to hurry each ether into 
eternity they shake hands. (11) A person unacquainted with the 
ways of the aristocratic world would suppose [but Mr. Grant, 
being "arquainted," &c,, &Cm does not suppose it!], on seeing 
them emhracing each other before firing with mortal intent, that 
they were two friends who were about to part for some time. They 
.fire a firat^d a second time ; on both occasions they providen- 
tiaUy miss : the seconds interfere, and determine that each of the 
parties has vindicated his honor. Of oouraei they then quit the 
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field. But do they do so in the way you would expect of per- 
sons who, hut a moment before, had been deliberately, and in coW 
blood, meditating each other's murder ? No : instead of demean- 
ing themselves toward each other as deadly enemies, they shake 
hands [again ?] with the greatest apparent cordiality, and evmc€ 
Che wannest apparent interest in eadi other^s wet&re." (1) 

We hate lately heen ruhbing up oxxrJMeal knowledge under 
the able tutorship of Samuel Eyans, alias ^ Young Dutch Sam.** 
AVe read the above passage to Sam, :uid asked him what he 
thought of it, " Think/' said Sam, '* why, hah, hah, hah I" Sam 
could not speak for laughing. We are in the same condition ; we 
cannot write for the tremendous guffaws that burst from us. 
There I the last explosion has broken a tumbler-glass of whiskey- 
punch a{ our elbow, so we must perforce be steady. Gentlemen 
shake hands before blazing away at one another ? Do they ? It 
is new. 

Mr. Grant next asserts, that, as respects the higher classes, 
their hourly conduct is but a living exemplification of the most 
profligate j^rinciples then, his moral thermometer getting up, 
that their " criminality " does not stop at " seduction," which he 
had just said was " the only business of their lives," but " rises yet 
higher in the scale of social and moral enormity.** Then comes 
an illustration : ^ A noble and learned lord, whose name meets 
one^s eye in almost every newspaper, is said to have lately p«d 
the immense sum of £10,000, to get the proceedings stayed which 
were commenced against him for crim. con. with a lady* who 
used to figure prominently in all the movements of the fa;shionable 
world/* We do not aftect to be ignorant as to who the " noble 
and learned lord** is whom this poor thing endeavors to damage by 
insinuation, wanting the courage to speak out, because we have 
become accustomed to the practices of the party to which the 
yelpar belongs, viz., to run down their dreads foe by the meanest 
whisperings, and the most false imputations. The noble and learned 
lord (noble by his ovm exertions, having received his patent as the 
reward of his learning) can well afford to pass l)y these carpings 
— the lion heeds not the asthmatic bark of mangy cm — but we 

* LordLyndharst and Xjodj Sjrkes were the parties alluded to.— >M. 
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-will not alloAv the pack so niut li license as to keep silent when we 
see them emerging from tiieir congenial dimg-heap, to scatter their 
slimy poison through society. 

This Mr. Grant, for instance, has the audacity to pollute the 
public ear by pabUsluag such infamous falsehoods as the follow- 
ing-: *^ Virtue is kughed to scorn amongst the aristocrac/." 
*^ Would you be a favorite in the ftshionable world — wouU you 
be a hero in the aristocratic circles — you must go through a pre- 
vious course of moral and social profligacy. The greater the 
number and tiiurmity of the injuries you liave iniiicted on society, 
always provided you take care not to render yourself ynenahk io 
the criminal jurisprudence of your country, Uie more popohor joa 
are sure to be among the higher classes of London." Bu^we can- 
not debase our ink by quoting more of such proofs of ^ the correct 
information" possessed by this wretched penny-a-liner as to the 
morality of a ela. s ul which he knows as little as the scavenger 
who sweeps their crossings. 

The pages devoted to the " social condition of the higher classes 
are equally contemptible : those to their notions of dignity'* are 
meant to be vastly witty. Poor fellow 1 Then comes this question : 
^Are there not numerous instances on record, in which dukes, 
earls, lords, and others, have married actresses and other females 
whose virtue every one knew to have long previously taken to 
itself wings and lied away?" 

Lamentable scribbler ! Does he mean to say this of the Coun- 
tess of Craven (Miss Brunton), of the Countess of Derby (Miss 
Fanen), of Lady Becher (Miss O'Neill), of Lady Thurlow (Miss 
Bolton), of Mrs. Bradshaw (Miss M. Tree), and of many others 
whom we could name ? 

The remarks on the House of Lords we pass by altogether j 
they are precisely such as we sliould^j^>.peet from this writer, and 
we pray Heaven to avert from that illustrious body the heavy 
damnation of Mr. Grant's praises. But, reader, it is time you 
should have a laugh again. You shall have one. Here are pas- 
sages in which the habitual conversation of the higher classes'^ 
is thus most e&rrecify (for Mr. Grant has mixed with classes be- 
fore unknown to him") dramatized. "'What savage is that with 
a face like a boiled lobster T inquired Lady Mortimer at Alnuicks T* 
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* My dear marchioness, who is tliat she-bear with blowsy hair and 
her face like pickled cabbage V Oh 1 I can't endure the sight of 
that mountain of humanity, that heeUe-Bqwuher^ Lord Henry Man- 

TompkioB.' ' Did you ever aee sueh a brute aB tliat Lovd Bran- 
doD isP <I could dig that horrid mmaa'jB eyeaont' 'THio is 

that sow of a woman ?' " &c., &c. 

We are informed that "Mr. Bulwti- say:,, that three fourths of 
the estates of the aristocracy are mortgaged to Jews/* We do not 
profess to know so much about the tribe of Israel as Mr. Bulwer, 
aib^ ttNDri^re» cannot contradict him; it may be that that hon. 
gentleman' has reasons fiir what he says^that.hiB qvufijieaUom 
for judging of such matters are equal to those whidi enable bka 
(pro hae vM) to sit for Lincoln. After this we meet willi diyers 
reflections upon matrimony, which would lead us to imagine' that 
Mr. Grant is the hymeneal a^ent who so perseveringly advertisea 
to " bring young people together and then the question by way 
of winding up : "I have thus endeavored to portray aristocratic 
character. Behold the picture I Is it like? Those who have 
seen most of high life [how much has Mr. Grant seen?], and 
studied the upper dassee of society most attentiTdy, will, I doubt 
not^ bear testimony to its fidelity." We know not which is the 
/ most admirable, the utter impudence of the inteiTOgatorj, or the 
hopeless self-sufficiency of the answer. We will, however, tell 
this person what we think of the aristocracy of this country. 

The aristocracy of England is a body of which England may be 
proud. It is adorned by the names of those who shed a lustre oo 
by-gone ag^ its g^ry is sustained by the accession to its ranks of 
those whose triumphs in the battle-field^ in intellectnal supremacy, 
or in suceessfhl exertion in aiding the prosperity of the empire, 
have aclileved gi'eatness. \s a body, the aristorracy of England 
is hi^h-minded witiiout bein? hanorhty. and courteous without apinp: 
humility. There is not a charitable efibrt made but the aristocracy 
is always the first and readiest to answer the appeal — no danger 
can threaten the country ^t the aristocracy is ready to send forth 
its youth and its hopes to the contest Its blood has been poured 
out like water in England's trial fields, and in peace it has fiwiersd 
oommereial enterprise^ and, by employing, given life to the finer 
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arts. Although peremptory in the line whieh maiks its class, it 
offers no insonnountable barrier to merit — a Brougham or a Cop- 
ley are the peers of a Howard or a Percy. We will not affect to 
aay that we are so conyeniant with the domestic manners of the 
aristocracy as the author of The Great MetropoUn desires to- be 
considered ; but we are bold to assert, that a more recklessly un- 
true picture than bis never was ^Axen of tliem. As far as our 
personal knowledge goes (and, without boasting, we may say we 
have some) compared with the aristocracy of any other country, 
that of England is pre-eminently moral and Yirtoons. It is not be- 
cause some individuals are exceptions that a superficiri scribbler, 
merely to make a book, should traduce the whole ; partly to 
parade what he deems his own cleverness, and partly to indulge 
in that rabid political feeling which leads a man to envy and hate 
all above himself: we say, that these exceptions cannot deprive 
the aristocracy of England of the proud name of being the first 
body in the world. 

Of "the InGddle Classes'* Mr. Grant oontrives to say a few 
words of praise — a few grains of Scotch barley in a bowl of sour 
soup ! But the whole tenor of this chapter is similar to all the 
others ; the ignorance displayed being less pardoiiablo, as, from his 
own description of himself, I\rr. Grant belougs to this class, which, 
therefore, was not " before unknown to him/' 

We said Mr. Grant had given a description of himself — he 
tells us, that " the greatest error committed by the middle classes 
is, that <^ aspiring at being received into the cmdes of the upper 
classes and then proceeds to adduce an instemee. Eeee ! 

**T know an instance — and let it be observed I am only speak- 
ing the sober truth — of two jrontlemen whose ambition to be con- 
sidered among the great, wofully contrasts with their pecuniary 
circumstances. They are now living, and have been for two years, 
in one furnished apartment on a second floor. There is no room 
Ibr two beds in the apartment, and, consequently, one of them is 
obliged to sleep on the soik This they do alternately, or, if he 
who has the good fortune to the bed on a particular night, 

has occasion to rise earlier in the morning than his friend, the lat- 
ter considers the circumstance quite a wind/aU, he leaps at 07icc 
from the 9ofa and takes poue$9ion of the vacant bed, Q.) But the 

19 
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most ludicrous part of the business isy the way in which tbey 
manage their joint stock of linen. Every one has heard of Fil* 
staff ragged regiment^ who only had three shirts, and these aE 
tattered and torn, among them [is this in Shakespeare ? look again, 
Mr. Grant], althongh one hundred and fifty in number. My two 
heroes were not quite .so badlj olf, fur they have four tolerably good 
shirts between tliem. By an arrangement which I caniiut properly 
describe \_decent man/ j, they always contrive to have one of the shirts 
ready for any emergency, and whichever of them happens to need it 
first 18 entitled to it. In the article of eating and drinking, when 
at their own expense, they are obliged to be remarkably moderate. 
They vegetate on next to nothing, and yet they are in the habit 
ol dining out and mixing with persons moving, if not in strictly 
aristocratic society, in a sphere which approximates to it." In 
this ease it is clear, that " the author has visited places, and mixed 
with cUsses of men before," now, and to continue, well known '^to 
himr 

Mr. Grant^s acquaintances seem to he rather sorrily off; for he 
tells us he knows families who rent houses at £120 per annum— 

respectable houses being as necessary in their case as apparel — 
where they will have nothing deserving the nainf of a dinner for 
eight or ten days consecutively ; (!) nothing, indeed, but a cup of 
cofiee with a slice of bi^ad in the morning, and a pint of beer with 
a dry crust in the afternoon." This living, he informs us, does not 
suit ^ delicate young females," for whom he evinces much consider* 
ation 1 After this he is facetious. We find him in ^ lodgings in 
Bishopsgate Street," deluding himself into a belief that he was to 
breakfast " at the west end of Oxford Street" with Mrs. Salo and 
Misses Pipkinses — we beg pardon — Warrenton, and a detail is 
given of his being <^ stupified" at finding none of them out of bed** 
at nine in the morning. Mr. Grant was obliged to spend three* 
pence at a saloup and coffee-stall. 

The chapter on the lower classes is a tissue oC vulgarity and 
slang, written in evident self-satisfaction and (fuMo. But even here 
his knowledge fails him. He quotes ihe Ijiies of the poetical eon' 
veyancer who fancied his neighbor's goods ; and he quotes them 
wrong. He gives them thus: "A Yorkshireman, who was com- 
mit^ a few weeks since to one of our prisons for felony, made it 
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his first work, on being locked up, to write on the walls, in iJie best 
orthographj ke could comiiiaad, the following couplet : 

** * He who prig^s wot*8 not his own. 
Is bure to coom to a prizzuQ."' 

He moreover explains [bow kind I] that the word prigs'* means 
steals/' and the word " prizzun" means " prison." But, as we 

before said, Mr. Grant has forgotten the story. The poet was no 
Yorkshireman, but a "small boy," of convenient pocket height; 
and the lines he wrote were much superior to Mr. Grant's^ vix. : 

** Him aa pri^s vot is n't his 'n. 
Yen he 's kotcbed must cum to prison.'' 

In condnsion, we are told that the lower classes call The Mom" 

ing Chronicle "the Chron ," The Satirist " the Sat.," and a cabri- 
olet " a cab." Nay, further, that a waterman calls " Bo sa," for 
" Boat, sir ?" and that butchers saj, " Buy, buy ?" — and so ends 
the first volume. 

As for Volume II. we shall make but short work of it. The 
^ great metropolis" in the eyes of Mr. Grants consists of theatres* 
and newspapers, with slight episodes on all other matters. There 
are, j)erhap3, some tilings wui ihy of notice in London, besides what 
is going on behind the scenes, or in that awful apartment known 
by the name of editor's room ; but we do not blame Mr. Grant for 
not dilating upon them. What can we talk of but of what we know ? 
Into the society of a lady or gentleman the poor fellow had no 
chance of intruding: of Lords or Commons he had but random 
recollections, and how random I of what he saw in their Houses of 
Parliament, while "taking his turn" in the gallery: of the decent 
middle classes he is equally ignorant, as appears from the pathetic 
tale already alluded to of his wandering in a snowy morning irom 
Bishopsgate Street to the Tyburn end of Oxford Boad, prudently 
preferring a soaking to the skin to the dangerous experiment <^ 
calling a cab, in quest of a breakfast at nine o'clock, promised him 
by some young ladies the evening before ; and his indignant re- 
monstrances on being informed by the servant maid that they had 
not left their room, at that outrageous hour, w^hen the drenched 
barbarian, still redolent, not of the sweet south, but of the un£ra- 
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gnuat norlht presented himself to the offended optics of the aston- 
ished domestioy who most have natura% taken him for an escape 
from the hullw* £yen of the lower classes of London he knows 

nothing, except by his conjecture that they must resemble the 
people with whom he congregated in lamiliar friendship w hen at 
home. What his acquaintanct^ ^vith the theatres i^, we have 
already discussed i hut surely we thought he may know somethixig 
of the newspapers. 

Charitabie was the thought^ but erroneous* Even of theoii 
though they are to him of snch vital importance that he ^ves to 
them alone half the space of his whole budget of observations on 
the whole metropolis, he is profoundly ignorant. He really knows 
nothing ot the actually governing powers of the newspapers. He 
is, we admit, protuundly acquainted wiiii the prices expected by 
the reporters, and especially by the reporters of low degree, but 
here his information ends. He finds out^ with respect to the 
TimeSf that Captain Stirling ''does not go to the office f that in 
the Meammer^ Mr. Albany Fonblanque ^does not go to the 
oQce f that in the Mmtin^ Patt^ Mr. Mackworth Praed does 
not go to the office that in the Morning Herald^ Mr. Sydney Tay- 
lor "does not go to the ulhee and so forth. He is *'not prepared 
to state" fifty things about the most ordinarj' matters of routine in 
the newspaper press. He understands " tliat Mr. Theodore Hook 
writes for John Bull, of the history of which he is wholly ignorant 
He finds oat that Dr. Maginn is one of the four regnlar editors of 
the Ajfe* He assorea us that Mr. Fonblanque writes for the iUSms- 
ing Gfmmide* He knows that, when the C^remidB declared tet 
the Standard was an obscure paper, which could not hve, the 
Standard was in danger of being given up for want of advertise- 
ments. He believes that John Murray lost £15,000 by the 
BepresentcUive, which lived only half-a*year. He is sore tlut the 
Carlton Club, the wealth |>f which appears in his eyes unbounded, 
bought the IHtMg fyt £100,000. He tdb us thai the Forugn 
itUw was started by a son of Lord Gillies (who has no son), 
and by Mr. James Fraser, author of the Tnwdt in Persia, con* 
founding him with iMr- m. Fraser. no relative whatever. He is 
certain that Lockhart wrote an articl*^ u{>'>n Hogg's Memoir of Sir 
Waiter ScoU in our own Magaziufi, ot which Lockhart knew 
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nothing till lie saw it in print. He inform^? u? that, atler William 
Gifford ceased to be editor of the Quarterly ^ he was succeeded by 
Dr. Southej, who never edited the Review in hig life, being quite 
ignomiity at the same time, of the fact, that the pTeseat Mr. Justice 
Coleridge was editor for some numbers. He repeats, with infinite 

credulity, the trash stories of Mr. O^D and Dick Martin, and 

the noble Lord and the gigantic Irishman of John Bull^ both being 
untrue. He calls GilFard, Gifford ; Bank?, Bankps ; Quin, 
M*Quinn ; Dios Santos^, De Santez. In .--lioi l, he bungles and 
blunders in every thing, great and small, even in the very trade 
to which he happens to be attached, in the character of flunkey. * 

These things are trifles, our readers will observe, and we agree . 
with them. We think the whole book stuff of the most trifling 
kind ; but, what shall we say of a literary man, or one who pro- 
fesses to be so, devoting a whole volume to the petty details of 
newspapers and mairnzines, nttcrly ignorant of what is going on in 
their internal niunagement all the while, and never dropping a 
hint of the existence of any other species of literature in ^ The 
Great Metropolis 7** 

We hand him over to Ihe indignation of Mr. £. L. Bulwer. 
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EPAMINONDAS GRUBB, or FENTMORE COOPEB^ 
versus THE MEMOEY OF SIE WALTER SCOTT* 

This is, of its kiud, a remarkable article, and should not be suf- 
ftted to drifl awaj unobserved on tbat foul current of republican 
abuse and calumny to which it belongs. It is worth while to catdi 
hold of the vile thing — pulling it forth with a pitchfork — and 
exposing the intricate texture of its black web — the materials 
being spite, envy, hatred of order, and of all deservedly exalted 
characters ; hatred, too, of the best efforts of successful genius ; 
and the whole production brought out for effect, under a pro- 
tended zeal for principle.'' 

This precious critique, as the author instructs us to believe, has 
been written from stem dictates, of duty ; and his eonscienee would 
not have allowed him to rest unless he had promulgated it to the 
world. " We think it dme," says he, " that the voice of Truth 
fcliould be heard in this matter ; that these old and venerable prin- 
ciples, which have been transmittpd to ii> from God himself, should 
be fearlessly applied !" For our own parts, though we under- 
stand well enough what the word principle means, when correctly 
interpreted, yet, at the outset, we are somewhat puzzled by these 

* The malevolent and abusive article, on w hich we have here animadTcrted* 
appeared in " The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine/' for Octo* 

ber, 1838. Bat, with laudable impartiality, the proprietors of that journal 
have, m their number for December last, published a "Reply to Cooper's 
Att;\ k on Scott;" which, however, did not fall in our way, till after uiu own 
remarks had been for some time in type. As Mr. Cooper's countrymen and 
the editor of the "Knickerbocker" (wlio should know best) have fixed on 
that eminent romance-writer the paternity of the attack, we owe an apoloirv 
to our old acquaintance, Epaminondas, for having so freely indicated our be- 
lief that ki, man probably was its author. Pakm qui meruit ferat / — O . Y. 
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epithets, " old and venerable." A venerable eternity would sound 
rather strange, but not more so in our estimation than an old and 
venerable principle. However, so much is quite clear ; the plan 
of our transatlantic moralist is the fearless applM|tion of princi- 
ples,** and the immediate obj$U of his ezeflions, as will soon be 
apparent, is to show, that Sir Walter Scott had trampled on eU 
principles, being most pertinadonslj addicted to ^ fraud, falsehood, 
avarice, selfishness, treachery, low ciumiiig, abject meanness,*' and 
other sucii propen^lLits, which are to be discovp>ed often enough 
in the world, but of which, according to our author, Sir Walter's 
chai-acter was pre-eminently, if not exclusively, made up 1 • m,\ 

Such is the plan, and sach is the drift, of this exquisite American ; 
hroehure* But notwithstanding the grave dignity of the intr^.^ 
daction, there is not so much of novelty in the performances of a ^ *y 
paltry insect try ing his best (or worse) to undermine an oak-tree, 
as to have induced us to notice the article, had we not ]>cen con- 
fidently assured that it comes from the pen of Mr. J. Fenimore 
Cooper, author of the Last of the Mohicans, the Spy, and number- 
less other worics, for whom (aB*WfS as for $ir>£. L. Bulwer, and 
other indefaiiffaMe$\ we are bound to entertain all due respect. 
And if Mr. Cooper be in reality the writer of the critique before 
us, the sentiments of an individual so much distinguished, espe- 
cially w^hen he appeals to " old and venerable principles." are, 
questionless, entitled to consideration ; at all events, should not be 
passed over in utter silence. 

Bat for our own part, we avow at the outset, that we have 
some reason to believe this paper is not the production of the 
*^ great American novelist," but has emanated from the pen of Mr. 
Epuminondas Gnibb of Massachusetts, a genius whom, by singu- 
lar chance, we recollect to have seen in T^ondon several years 
ago, when it was still the practice of certain publishers to give 
large sums for the copyright of novels, even when execrably bad. 
He came into the market with a huge three-volume MS., of his 
own composition, for which he modestly demanded fifteen hundred 
pounds. And we can recollect that it was GmbVs decided 
opinion, even at that period, that Sir Walter Scott had been ridica* 
lously overrated. lie thought, moreoverj that the inhabitants of 
th i<^ country were poor, paltry, ignorant beings, compared with 
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1ti086 of Masflachusetts; lasdji we are sure that Gmbb did also 
talk about ^ olokand Tenerable principles.** 

Yet, as already said, the production before us has been fathered, 
by the force of mi dit, on Mr. Fenimore Cooper, and that he muif 
have written it, T^, we think, quite within the hmits of possibility. 
There was an article not long ago in the Quarterbf jReview, 
where Lockhart happened to treat the ^ great American noTelkt" 
with considerably more of justice than ceremony ; and, from the 
Tirulent animosity betrayed by the soi^disattt ^ moralist*' against 
the review and its editor, one can scarcely help snrmising that 
, some flight alloy of egotism must have bkiidt d with the zeal for 
'*old and venerable principles," before lie could write so bitterly. 

Still we do incline to think that the author is not Cooper, but 
.our old acquaintance, Epaminondas Grubb, who, we believe, 
really and unaffectedly despised every mortal but himself. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Fenimore Cooper unquestionably does belong 
to a class of authors, all of whcMU (whether he forms an exception 
is another question) did most cordially hate Sir Walter when 
living, and who rejoice in iui\ lug a iliiig at the lion when dead. 
There are divers novchsis who, thanks to that sort of public taste 
whicli used to support the " Minerva Press," and the splendid in- 
dustry exhibited by some of our west-end booksellers, not only 
have had their day," as regards pecuniary emolument^ but con- 
tinue to see their works paraded in public. Yet, notwithstanding 
these advantages, such authors being in a predicament much like 
that of builders who have run up houses that will hardly stand 
wind and weather even for o?i€ generation — these gentry, we say, 
have an awkward propensity, not only to pet into a rage when 
their productions are scrutinized or begin to moulder away, but 
they entertain the most bitter vindictiveness against each contem- 
porary (or even deceased) artist, who happens to have completed 
twenty or thirty edifices of unquestionable character, which have 
stood and are Hkely to stand firm, and to bring high prices in the 
market 

We have known numbers of aspirant and incipient authors, 
not having advanced so far a? to fjet either praise or blame, who 
lisped in qfiected admiration of the Last Minstrel" and the 
Waverlej novels ; but your middling writers^your creatures of 
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puff — your straw and patchwork gentry— (who, instead of being 

middling, wish to be esteemed first-rate) — this r/mus were, anA 
are, all ajrainst him to a man, and ready to calumniate him in 
every possible way. And if they have not shown much tight, this 
was not from any want of envious rancor, but of opportunity and 
courage, and because it did not occur to them to begin, ike Epami- 
nondas Grubby ^ in King CambyBes' yein," widi old and venerable 
principles.** Among the really enlightened members of society, 
those by principle, education, aim?, and objects, titted to become 
authors for all time," it is ahuo.-l superfluous to observe, th;U we 
never knew even one who did not rejoice in contributing just 
praise to the character^ both public and private, of Sir Widter 
Scott. 

But it is full time that we should proceed to the article itself, 
which commences with declaring that, in the author^s opinion, the 
« Tery important task of writing the life of Sir W. S. being dele- 
gated to Mr. Lockliiu I, had fallen into the hands of a very im- 
proper person." The circumstance, it seems, of the near connex- 
ion existing betwixt the biographer and the deceased, is one 
reason for this impropriety ; but, above all, the decisive fact against 
Lockhart, as we shall see hereafter, is that of his being editor of 
the Quarterfyf and also the writer of articles (generally the most 
irenehimt) in the journal which he edits. This is the ^damned 
spot** affixed to his character, which all the merits, literary and 
moral, of his Valerius, Reginald Dalton. MaUheio Wald, Adam 
Blair, translations trom the Spanish, and other works, cannot efface 
or compensate. 

The author goes on to his charges against Sir Walter ; but au 
efmmmcvmniy veiy wisely recollects that perhaps some one may 
start the question, ctd hanof — for which, howler, he is quite 
prepared on ^old and venerable prmdples;'* as, forsooth, he 

benevolently intends, ** by proper exposure, to prevent the young 
and inexperienced from follow ing in footsteps which have been 
made to appear ballowcd." 

The first delinquency alleged against Scott, is, that he sanctioned 
the notion of his life being written, and his diary published, by 
Mr. Lockhart, and named him his literaiy executor. The very 
ikct of designatmg a biographer,'* says Grubb (for we can hardly 
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8i||>p6se tfiat Cooper irould write audi ammt nonsense), ^ infos 
•oiAething like a Jraud on tlW fufSlic, as it is usually placing one 
who sKould possess the impartiality of a judge in the position of 
an advocate, and leaves but faint hopes of a frank and fair exhi- 
bition of the truth." Consequently, and in order to avoid the 
commission of something like a iraud/' Sir Walter must either 
not have appointed any literary executor, or devolved that du^ on 
an utter stnmger ; unless, indeed, it had been his fortune to num- 
ber among his acquaintances an individual so thorou^y imbued 
with old and venerable principles/' and so perfectly free fi'om 
any alloy of prejudice, envy, uncharitableness, or resentment, as 
Epaminondas Grubb or (shall wt add?) Fenimore Cooper. 

He tries back, of course, on the old tack, viz., his abhorrence 
of Lockhart. Not only, he tells us, is the appointment of a liter- 
ary executor in itself a fraudulent act, but Mr. Lockhart was one 
of the last men that Sir Walter Scott should have selected for this 
office." So sound a l<^cian as our d-devant friend, Epaminondas, 
is, of course, always ready to support every dictum by premises, 
and here comes the reason : " ^iv. Lockhai i was disqualified for 
the task, because a man can no more maintain a connexion vnih. a 
publication like the Quarterly Meview, which is notoriously devoted 
to profligate political partizanship, reckless alike of truth and 
decency, and hope to preserve the moral tone of his mind, than a 
woman can frequent the society of the licentious and hope to es- 
cape pollution." That Mr. Lockhart is the staunch adherent of 
a political party — that he has no great admiration of the condi- 
tion, social or political, of the United States ; that he detests 
modem (so styled) Whige, with tlieir })re('ioiis reformations, their 
economy, their foreign policy, their Irish tail, and their " tender 
mercies" of various kinds — all this is true enough ; but, as already 
said, we suspect that all this would not have been sufficient, and 
that there exists behind the curtain some of^er cause for the 
moralist's" immitigable spite against the Quarterly and its 
conductor. 

As above, w e have been favored with the first proof, according 
to "old and venerable principles " of Scott's propensity to "fraud." 
We proceed to number two, whereby he is arraigned of having 
sanctioned deliberate falsehood and aggravated treachery" 
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the charge being founded on the foUbwing passage, wh^ Ifecnxt 
in a letter -from Sir W. 8* It his brother, Mr, Thonias Soott: 
Dear Tom — I obserre ivhal ytfSk say as 4o Mr. ^* *, md 9B 
you may often be exposed to simUar requests, which it would be 

difficult to parry, you can sign such letters of introduction as relate 
to persons you do not honor, short, T. Scott; by ^\\ndl abridg- 
ment of the name I shall learn to limit my civilitic The re- 
marks of Epaminondas on this letter are as follows : He who ia 
not shocked at the fraud the instant he is told of it has reason to 
distrust himself, for he may rely on it he H li^anting in the Tery 
elements of honesty. Reflection only makes the matter worse. If 
the marks do not contradict the words of the letter, they are 
clearly unnecessary ; if they do contradict the words of the letter, 
they become a deliberate falsehood, and a falsehood that is so 
much tlie worse, as it is connected with treachery cloaked in the 
garb of friendship," &;c., &c. 

Gnibb, in every passage, wishes to bladten the memory of Sir 
Waiter Soott; but in every instance when tnOh (which he pio* 
fesses to revere) is made known, the blow recoils against his own 
purposes and on his own head* Bere the troth happens to be, 
that Scott's hospitality and kindness to visitors were so profuse 
(comparatively with his meari> and fortune), that a friend and 
relation need to be very cautious whom he introduced. Moreover, 
the poet was oflen admonished by those who bad his welfare at 
heart, on this kind of improvidence, which infringed on his time, 
purse, and patience. He was himself not unconscious of the fault, 
and considered it a du^ to aim at caution and discrinunatioo. 
The simplest words of oidinary courtesy in a letter of introduction 
were enough to secure his invitation, not merely to dinner, but (if 
in tlie country) to stay all night (and possibly jor days). His 
brother held an official situation, and had many acquaintances, to 
some of whom, doubtless, he made no scruple in tlatly refusing an 
Introduction ; among others who deserved at least politeness at his 
hands, it was necessary to indicate those on whose good eonducS 
he could place reliance, and those of whom he could only say, ** 1 
did not like to refuse the roan a mere letter of introduction, though, 
to tell the truth, I know very little ahout him." We say it was 
absolutely requisite, not merely upon old and venerable prind- 
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pleSy^ but on principles of right and wrong, which are neither old 
mr new, hut are universal and etemalj that Sir Walter should be 
•ppriaid hj his brother of this dstinction ; and for the sake of bia 
ivife and family, if not for himself that he should desire and re- 
quest to be thus apprized. 

The next accusation is against the moral rectitude of Sir Walter, 
for a certain letter addressed to Giflford, when the Quarterly JU- 
view was organized. In this letter, Scoti, in tln^ plainest manner, 
states his opinion as follows : It would certainly not be advisable 
that the work should assume, espedallj at the outlet, a professed 
political character. On the contrary, the articles on scienoe^ and 
of miscellaneous chahuster, ought to be of such a qualitj as mig^ 
fiurly challenge competition with the best of our contemporaries. 
But, as the real reason of instituting the publication is the disgust- 
ing and deleterious doctrines with which the most popular of our 
journals disgraces its pages, it is essential to consider how the war- 
fare shall be managed." 

^ This,'' asseverates Mr. Grubby was ^most gross fraud** on the 
part of Sir Walter, and he ^ does confess bis astonishment at the 
coolness of the impudence with which it is related bj the editor 
of the Review itself." Further, he says that ** by the disgusting 
and deleterious doctrines of the Julinhurghy we are to undei-staiid 
only the slang of i)arty, and not a high moral aim, as a brief con- 
sideration of the tacts will show. The Quarterly^* he continues, 
« is Tory— the Edinburgh, Whig. The first'* [query, former?] 
*^ party taught the doctrine of undue deference to rank ; of perpetu- 
ating the institutions (which was perpetuating an aristocratical 
polity) of obedience to the king, to cloak the power of the nobles ; 
of submission to the thousand abuses that belong to such a system.** 

Then he goeR on to state, that Sir Walter, being "servilely sub- 
missive to the great, in public, took his revenge by abusing them 
in private," and illustrates this latter position by two quotations 
from private letters, wherem Scott has alluded with bitterness to 
the depravity, egoism, and folly, too often imputable to the hig^, 
even to the highest, ranks in this country. 

Here, again, when the troth is lairly stated, Grubb*s Intended 
blow against the memory oi tlie dead recoils, to counteract his own 
amiable purposes. Scott avowedly wished for the establiahmeni 
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of a quarterly journal which should oppose the political numpre- 
sentatioiie of the Edinburgh ; 'but on pntdential groandB, as ex* 
plained, he wiahed not only thaft it flhonld appear, from the oom- 
mencement, as a liteiaiy joumal (its precnrBorhaTiTigdoneso), but 

th:it the miscellaneous and scientific articles shoul d, ' actually and 
trttlj/y "be of 8uch quality as might challenge coinpf ! ition" with 
any and every periodical of the time. This is the whole truth, 
on which Grubb founds his impudent accusation of fraud ; and so 
£ur is the letter from containing aught that requires concealment, 
it might, without improprieQTy haye been published (as from an 
intending collaborator) along with the prospectus and first number 
of the new journal. 

But, as we have said, the American's blow recoils on himself ; 
for, according to his assertions, Sir Walter had " ?io moral aim ;** 
he was acting from mere self-interest, forsooth, and as the tool 
of a parly." [This is the main point — for motiyes are of more 
importance than actions in tiie moral world.] Be assured, most 
yalorous Epaminondaa, that, notwithstanding all the fiiults and 
fraillaes incident to the sodal condition ~<>f this and other countries, 
it is quite possible to cherish the most fervent sincerity and entire 
personal disintere-iedness, in all one's views and wishes, although 
connected with a party ; for on public questions no man can act 
alone. And that Sir Walter Scott was sincere to his heart's 
core in his detestation of those impulses (most erroneously or men- 
dacioudy stjled j9rinct]p/0») which actuated the Whigs in Scotland, 
at the time when he co-operated with the Quarterfy^ no impartial 
judge can for a momrat doubt As little doubt can there be that 
he al orred the vices, ukI des|:ised or lamented the weaknesses, of 
divers exi>ting members of the aristocracy in England, a.s a coun- 
try gentleman may conscientiously wish to support the church es- 
tablishment, although perhaps he feels himself bound to censiire 
the conduct of his own parish rector, or of the nearest bishop. 
But, aboye all, we are reminded by Grubb's attack how true haye 
proved the predictions of Scott, that under a Whig administra^' 
tiou almost every previously existing evil or danger has increased 
tenfold ; and that by the breaking up or shaking of old instititu- 
tions there has been introduced into the country f\ spirit of demora- 
lizatiouiand an almost utter abandonment of principles, rightly so 
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termed, which, were it not for the growing strength, the iutelligenoe 
and Bteadfiastaess, of the ConservatiYe part/, might render as en- 
tirely hopelefls. 

The fourth and fifth aecusations (founded on letters to ThomaA 
Soott and Mr. EUis) are absolute shadows ; there is nothing to 

grapple with. As to tlie notion that Jeffrey's flippant review of 
Marmion had been an inducement for settine: up the Quarterly, it 
is too ridiculous for notice ; and Scott*s allusion to that article is 
written evidently in a tone of the most good-humored badinage- 

The next imputation of ^ fraud and deception" hinges upon this 
that Scott, having written a very favorable review of Sonthe/a 
Keheana, remarks, about the same time, in a letter to Mr. E^llis, 
that had he been disposed to turn it into ridicule, the work afforded 
ample opportunities for fo doing. Let his words be sifted and 
twisted in every possible way, they will amount to no more than 
this I whichi moreover, is exactly what every man of critical tact 
and common sense (placing Southey himself at the top of the list) 
would have thought and said of such a poem as KBhama^ had he 
been asked to review it. But there is afterward another charge 
represented as very serious, and connected with this poor matter 
of a reviewal, on wliicli Sir Walter Scott probably never bestowed 
a second thought. A letter is printed in Lockhart's book, ad- 
dressed to Southey, wherein Sir Walter says, he "has noi yet seen 
K^ma and this Grubb resolutely insists was written a/2er the 
above-mentioned letter to £llis, of which Mr. Lockhart observes, 
that it is without date. We happen to have in our own possession 
several autograph letters from Soott, two of which having been 
sent hy post, and en envelopey are without date^ — by no means an 
unusual occurrence in his despatches, though it is f)ossible enough 
to guess at the date from the contents of the letter, or style of the 
handwriting. Grubb, however, stoutly mauitainsy that in this in- 
stance, above-mentioned, the date had been torn off, and ''sup- 
pressed, pour eautej* &c But we are growing heartily tired of 
the reptile's rubbish, though not yet half through with Ids closely* 
printed pages. 

Sevfiithhj — t]i(* insect tries to raise an immi use pother, because 
in writing about Lord Melville and to the Duke of Buccleucli, Sir 
Walter Scott said of each of these Mends, that he had been ^ the 
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ardiitect of the Border Mimitrel's little fbrtaae." To those haTing 
anj access to know the real characters of those noblemen, it will 

give little can?e for wonder if the Minstrel spoke of them, at all 
times, in the McU mcst terms which conlidence and friendship could 
dictate. And though, in sU'ict reality, neither one nor other had 
been the architect of the poet's fortune, yet, as both had the sin- 
oerest heart to serve him, it was generous and graceful on his part 
to overrate whatever benefits were conferred, and acknowledge 
the will for the deed." When hoth happened to dine together at 
his table, he might possibly have found an opportunity to say— » 
" You have been the architects of my little fortune." But Grubb, 
the moralist, must needs express great wrath, because in writing 
to (or of) each of them separately^ Sir Walter should not have 
taken care when he eulogizes one, to reckon up, at the same time^ 
the benefits for which he conceived himself indebted to the other* 
Mffhthfy — the grub tries to be quite solemn upon the enormottsr 
fiu:t — the indelible crime of Scott having reviewed the Tales of 
My Landlord^ and therewith the Wavcrley Novels, for the Quar^ 
terly. The northern Minstrel, be it remembered, had been en- 
gaged and relied on as a writer for that review from its com<* 
mencement, and as he was not addicted to the physical sciences^ 
Dor theniffroto much on politics, heU^ leUres was his proper (if not 
on/y) department. He had determined not to admit his being the 
author of Waverley, or the ^ Landlord's Tales" (which last were 
then supposed by many to be the work of a third party) ; and to 
keep up this liarniless delusion, alio in fulhlnient of his promises to 
Gifford at the outset, he agreed to review them, stipulating, how- 
ever, that Mr. W. Erskine (Lord Kinnedder) should be jointly 
engaged with him in the critique. That the laudatory parts of the 
review originated with Erskine, all who are acquainted with that 
gentleman's propensity, to express strongly and in detail, his criti- 
cal opinions of every new work, must be thoroughly convinced. 
(Indeed, without his encouragement, we doubt much whether TFa- 
vedey itself would ever have been eompleied.j Grubb, of course, 
knows nothing about Lord Kinnedder s habits or style of writing; 
however, he indicates his entire disbelief that his lordsliip had any 
thing to do with the article, and almost gives the lie direct to per* 
sons who were as widely distinguished from him in character to 
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an antelope is from a mnckwonii. But although Grubb knowi 
nodting about Lord Kinhedder^s merits, he cannot deny bis know* 
ledge (or access to know), that this lamented indiTidnal died three 
yem before the disclosure of the authorsliip of the Waverlej 

Novels.* Yet as a clencher, at the close of this charge, he inso- 
lently deTTiaiids why Mr. Erskine did not come forward to jiistifj 
his Irieiid 1 The suppression of a fact, as Grubb elsewhere int'orma 
us, is tantamount to a direct lie, and in most instances this is cor- 
rect enough. Let him have the full benefit of bis own ^^old and 
▼enerable principles." 

Next is paraded Hogg's notion, that Sir Walter had been tiie 
author of a review, in which he places himself at the head^ and the 
Shepherd at ihe tail, of English poetical literature ; a notion which 
the latter found reason to abandon. But Grubb, of course, insists, 
on the probability that Scott did write the article. 

Tenthlt/, comes a monstrous long passage, attempting to prove 
that Sir Walter had really no " sentiments" in &Tor of '^heredi- 
tary power/* but that he always paid homage to those who hap- 
pened to possess it, no matter whence derived, and this merely Ibr 
the sake of the worldly advantages which he might extract fiom 
them. The grand evidence which gives rise to this allegation is 
a note addressed to Sir William Kjiighton (who was then in the 
confidence of George IV.), not asking directly or indirectly any 
&vor, but announcing that his son (who had been already intro- 
duced to his Majesty) was about to marry a lady of fortune ; and 
with obvious exultation he adds, that though thus situated, the 
young officer had no thoughts of quitting the army, and that his 
bride would accompany him to the quarters of the loth Hussars, 
in Ireland. 

Of this note to Sir W. Knighton our amiable critic observes, 
that a " more whining and pitiful letter was never written ; it is 
almost abject," &c But, as usual, the intended ruffianlike blow 
recoils on his own head. Twist the letter in every possible way ; 
jt oontabs no more nor less than we have stated above. And 
most true it is, that Sir Walter was fervently interested in bis 

* Lord Kinnedder's death to kc place in Aagosty 1828; Scott's avowal of 
his sole authorship of the Waverley Novels wits made oa Fetoiaiy 29, 
18S7.«-<-M. 
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son's welfare ; as, indeed, his affection for the members of his own 
£Eumilyy and his indulgent regard for all those dependent on him, 
were carried to a degree perhaps approaching to weakness : but^ 
if 60, it was the weakness of a generous and noble nature. He 
cared not how far friends and connexions tried his temper and pa* 
tience. So long as there was plain dealing, with a irank and 
warm heart, honorable motives, and spirit to manifest them, a hun- 
dred disqualifications would be overlooked. His elder son hud 
from boyhood deservedly engrossed a large share of his confidence 
and aft'ection, and he would have gone great lengths to promote 
bis welfare. But the serviliQr and whining imputed to the let- 
ter exist only in the vile and morbid brain of Grubb; for no 
roandabout or serrile methods were needed.- Sir Walter had been 
on friendly and oonyivial terms with Sir William Knighton. In 
the joy of his heart, he mentions his son's marriage, and intention 
to continue in the army ; having good reason to believe that such 
information would be well received, both by the acquaintance to 
whom it is addressed, and by the sovereign to whom it would also 
be commnnicated. 

Hereafter foUows a long passage, which, if it has any meaning 
at all seems to indicate that Sir Walter, expressing as he did, a 
respeci for hereditary rights, ought to have voted George IV. out 
of his kingdom, and the Duke of Buccleuch out of his dukedom. 
This^ we presume, may be passed wirhout comment — as, indeed, 
might have been the whole paper ; though we still maintain that, 
in its way, it is a fine specimen — something like those articles in 
a naturalist's cabinet^ to which he gives a place as being good of 
their kind^ however worthless, nnsightly, and ofiensive. 

But we might long ago have said, *^Exum tUsce omnesf and 
must now hasten to a close. The reptile afterward does all that 
is in a reptile's ])ciwer to rake up the old accusation agamst Sir 
Walter, of having unjustly assigned over to his son the landed 
property of Abbotsford j and as to the unparalleled exertions 
which the poet made betwixt 1826 and 1831, with broken health 
(and, we had almost added, with broken heart), the spiteful 
miscreant coldly and brutaUy observes, that considering such 
" great advantages'' (that is to say, salaneSf no matter how much 
heipoken)f bo &r feom its being extraordinary that he should at- 

20 
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tempt to pay his debtSt it would have been extraorclioaiy had he 

not attempted it." 

The only other endeavors of this writer specialbj to blacken tlie 
private and personal character of Scott, hinge on the stem and 
unforgiving conduct which he apparently evinced toward his 
brother Daniel, and on the circumstance of Lady Scott having 
expired at Abbotsfoid, whilst her husband was at Edinburgh. 
From commenting on these passages we are withheld only by the 
feeling, that to draw the veil from the sanctuary of domestic life, 
or to write on subjects of a solemn nature, would be extremely 
out of keepuig w ith the tone and trealmeut \\ Iik li alone such a 
production as that now before us deserves at our hands. Those 
who knew aught of Sir Waiter's domestic character, of the princi- 
ples which guided his conduct, or impulses which were paramount 
in his heart, will perfectly appreciate the motives which on this 
occasion induce us to be silent 

The rest of the trash is made up by an affeeUdly candid esti- 
mate of Scott*s literary powers, of which, notwithstanding the 
vague mcanderings and ridiculous contradiction?, the real di'ift is 
perfectly apparent, namely, to depreciate all the writings (but es* 
pecially the novels) of the distinguished iudividual, whose moral 
character he has before endeavored to traduce ; and to prove that 
these writings belong in reality to the middling class, whilst Feni- 
more Cooper and Epaminondas Grubb (perhaps, also, other wor* 
thicv^) have been unjustly denied that paim oi auj^icriurityto which 
their achievements entitled them. 
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DID HANNIBAL KNOW THE USB OF 

GUNPOWDER? 

!• THE BOCK IH THE ALPB« 

As the march of Hannibal across the Alps is confessedly one 
of the most wonderful of military operations^ we must not be as- 
tonished to find that it has been rendered still more wonderfal by 
the addition of farther marvels. Of these, the mostfamoas is the 
blasting of the rock by fire and vinegar. 

It is now useless to look after the early authorities for ihi) liis- 
tory of Kome. We have only scanty and dubious fragments of 
Fabius Pictor, and the others; and Titus Livius must represent 
them all to us. Prom this, our main fountain of Roman history, 
we learn that Hannibal, after surmounting many difficulties during 
his Alpine march, came at last to a rock which defied all ordinary 
eJbrts In this emergency (Liv. lib. xxi. 37)^- 

- "Inde ad mpem muniendanij per qnam nnam via esse potent, milites 
dncti qnnm c»dendam esset saxnm, urborilms diea immanibas dejectis d«» 
tntincatisqiie, stmem. ingentem lignomm fiieiant ; eamqae (qanm et vis venti 
apta fadendo igni co-orta esset) sacoendunt, ardentiaqne saxa infaso aceto 
pntrefaciant. Ita toiridam incendio rapem feiro pandunt, molliantque an- 
&actibiis modids divos, at non jnmenta solnm, sed elephaati etiam, dediiei 
possent." 

Which is thus translated by George Baker > 

"The soldiers were then employed to tnoke a way down the rock, through 
which alone it was possible to effect a passage ; and as it was necessary to 
break tlie rock, they felled and lopped a number of large trees which stood 
near, with which they raised a vast pile of timber upon it; and as soon as « 
smart wind arose, to forward the kindling of it, set it on flre« and then, when 
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the rocks were violently lieated, they opened a way through it with iron in- 
strument^, and softened the descent by gentle windings, in such inumier that 
uot only the beasts of burden, but even the elephants could be brought 
down." 

Florus merely pays, that " Pimici belli vis et tempestas medias 
prefinegit Alpes EutropiuSy that ^ Alpes adhuc e& parte invias 
patefedt;^ OrosiuBy that Inyias rupes igoi ferroqae resdndit^ 
and Cornelius Nepos, that Alpicos conantes prohibere transitnm 

concidif, loca patefecit." Juvenal's " Kt montcm rumpit aceto'* 
must be Ikmiliar to every reader. 

Silius Italicus introduces the incident of getting rid of the rock 
into hid PunicSf but without the aid of vinegar. He says 

**Du:u paadit scriam venturi Jupiter aevi, 
Bactor Agenoreus, tumulis delatus iniquis 
Iiapsantem dnbio devexa per invia nisa 
Entnabat gnMnm, atque hnmantia wxa pramabal 
Non ades hostisve texet» sed piona minaei 
Fnenipto tnrbant, et caatiboB obvia rapes. 
Stant daiiBi ; mcerentqae moras, et dura Tiarmn. 
Nec refoyere datar torpentia membra qoieta 
Noetem open jangant» et robora ferre coaetis 
Appropenuit humeris, ac raptas colUbus omos. 
Jamque ubi nec darant silra densissima mentis 
Aggessere trabes ; rapidisquc acccnsus in orbem 
Excoquitur flainmis scopulus. Mox prorutafeiTO 
Dat L^'initum })utris resolute ponderc moles, 
Atquc aperit fessis antiqai regoa LatiuL" — Punic, lib. iii. 630>'44» 

The author of the PHntes has met with an En^lidi translator 

in the person ot Thomas Hoss and we shall adopt his version * 

* "The second Pomck War, between Hannibal and the Romans. The 
whole seventeen books Englished from the Latine of Silios Italicos. Wik 
a Crontinvation fiom the triumph of .Scipio to the Death of Hannibal. By 
Tho. Boss, £sq., Keeper of hb Majestie's Libraries, and Groom of his most 
Honoiable Privy Chamber. Aut prodeste volimt, out delectare poetce. — Hobat. 
XiOndon, printed V v Tho. Roycroft, and are to be sold by Jo. Martin, Ja. 
Adestry, and Tho. Dicas, in St. Paul's Churchyard. 1661." It is a hand- 
some folio, dedicated to Charles II., whose portrait adorns the volume, which 
is bc^^ides abundant in plates. Charles is preferred to Hannil)al and Scipio 
in j^roac and verse. It is only fair to the loyal irauslator to say, liiat the ori- 
ginal dedication is dated at Bruges, Nov. 18, 1657, when adtilattou to Charles 
mi|^ have been, at all events, disinterested. 
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" While Jore the series of TimM to come 

Doth tbas infold fhc Libyan captain from 

Th' unequal hills, Uirough wails perplexed dMcendl^ 

And dubiously, on quarries mnht extends 

To fix his plidinir steps. No furious shocks 

Of foes deter him ; but the obvious rocks. 

Whose prone and threatening cliffs obstruct the waj; 

So as besieged they stand, and tlic delay 

And difficulties of their mai-ch l;\nieut; 
* Nor would the time allow them to foment 

WHb vest their ftfmta limbs. They spend die a^l 

la lebor, and their shonldens all anite 

With speed the fotests from the hills to bring. 

The highest monntftias naked made, they fling 

The trees in heaps together, and stirroiind 

With flame the rocks ; which, with a dreadliil sound, 

Now yi^dhig to their ban of iron, breaks. 

And to the weary troops a passage makes 

Into Latinos' kingdom."— Ross's Ihauhiion, p 8d. 

Of the Greeks, the most important testimony on eveiy jthiog 
connected with the second Punic war, Poljbius is silent, as to this 
demolition of the rock. So is Plutarch ; but that, indeed, is of 
small consequence. Appian, in his WtsrM of ffamnbai, gives the 

following version of the circumstance :— 

Xtovog Ts TToAAyg ovarjg koI Kpuovg^ T7)v f-itv vXtji' rtjivcjv re, 
teal KaraKaio)v, r/jv 6e Ttcppav af^Fvvv^ vdari koI o^el, not r^v 
fTEfpav kic Tovde 'ipcupapav yiyvo/icvj^v, a^piug otdifpai^ -dpavuv 
Kol bdtmotijip. In the not over-accurate version of his only £ng^ 
lish translator, J. D. : ^Aod finding all the passages stopped with 
deep snow, and ice congealed together, thawing it by kindling 
mighty fires, and quenching the ashes with water and vinegar, and 
then breaking the scorched and cleaving rocks with iron hammers 
and wedges." 

Such is the principal weight of testimony upon this points 
That a rock was burst by the process of first heating it by burn- 
ing woodi and then by the application of vinegar, has been 
always considered a somewhat strange operation. We must 
ask— 

1, Where did Hannibal get the vinegar? Looking for vinegar 
in our sense of the word — the tiuid called by the Latins acelumf 
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bj the Greeks dfog — on the top of the Alps, more than a couple 
of thousand years ago, must have been a liopeless quest ; and we 
can hardly stretch our faith so far as to imagme that Hannibal 
carried with him from the Ebro the quantity of so perfectly need- 
less an article sufficient to ^tew down the Alps. Another solu- 
tion — not of the rock, but of the difficulty — has been attempted 
by some modem historians, and adopted, strange to say, by so 
sensible a man as Emesti, that the acetum was no more than the 
sour wine which the soldiers* used as their common drink* 
^ Monet etiam Emesti acetum fuisse potum militarem^ et hinc non 
murum esse, tantam ejus copiam Poenis suppetiisse/' says Lenuure, 
in his note on this passage of Livius. Nbn rnirum, indeed! 
What qufintity of this wine was suflicieut to cover a rock capable 
of defying the progress of an army under the command of such a 
general as Hannibal ; or why he in his intensely rapid march, 
should have encumbered himself with any superfluous provision, 
solid or fluid, are questions which do not appear to haye entered 
into the heads of these commentatorial quartermasters to inquue. 
Indeed, if they had taken the trouble of reading the books on 
which they were making notes, they would have found that, so 
faj" lium tliere being any superfluity in the mjny of Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian troops were at times almost on the brink of 
starvation. 

2. If Hannibal, however, had as much vinegar as would have 
flooded the Alps, another question occurs : Where did he get the 
wood? Livius boldly says, " Arboribus circa %mtnam6u$ dejectis 
detruncati«;que, struem ingentem lignorum Ikciunt" But here the 

ingenious historian draws, as usual, upon his own imagination. 
In the snowy districts of the Alps, there are no " inimanes ar- 
bores," no materials for making the " ingentcm struem." Polybi- 
us, who, not long after the time, had visited the country, informs 
us that rQv yap "KXirBm' ra jittv aKpa^ kol to, Trpbg Tctg 'birepPoh* 
dvriiunna rzTJwq ddevipa^ koL itdvr* iarh The heights 
of the Alps, and the approaches to the ascents, are altogether 
treeless and bare." Polybius, we think, says this, with an express 
reference to the stories from which Livius afterward concocted iiis 
history, intending it as an oblique contradiction of the tale, in 
which immense trees and vast piles oi timber are introduced, as 
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attxiliarfr to Hannibal in his task of rock-melting. ^ There are 
no trees on that part of his line of march/* sajs Polybius, quietly, 
but signifieantly, alliiding to the story of those who had so Gherat- 

ly supplied the invader ^itli timber. Schweighoeuser very pro- 
perly remarks: "Quid quod, cap. 37, (Liv. lib. xxi.) in summis 
Alpium jugis, ubi ne virgulta quidem crescunt, et nil nisi nuda 
rupes est, nive plerumquOi humo nusquam operta, immanes ctiam 
arbores indudt, et lignomm ingentem stmem ; nempe his opns 
erat et omandam fabalam, qaam sicco pede pendens Polybiiis 
transit, de rape incendio torrefacta, et inftiso aoeto pntrefacta." 

3. If there had been oceans of vinegar in the casks of Ilanni- 
bai s baggage-wagons, and as much timber at hand as the Canadian 
forests supply, another and a very important question remains, and 
that is, Would all this timber heat, and all this vinegar dissolve, 
any rock towering some thousands of feet above the level of the 
sea ? As for the particular rocks in question, we need only refer 
to De Luc or Saussure ; and their works being read, ask any geo- 
logical or chemical calculator to express the strength of wood-fire 
or of vinegar, requisite to melt the Alpine priiiuuy or secondary 
formations. J. B. F. Descuret, who describes himself as " Liter- 
arum, et Medicinae, in Academia Parisiensi Doctor," in his edition 
of Cornelius Nepos, in the BiUioiheca Classica of N. P. Lemaire 
—(let us pause for a moment to say, that, take Lemaire's collec- 
tion as a whole, it is deserving of the highest praise for accuracy 
and learning, completeness and convenience) — will not listen to 
it. " Ilunc vero modum," that of bursting the mountain with 
vinegar, he says, in his note on the passage of Cornelius Nepos, 
which we have already cited, veteres inter fabulas adnumerandas 
censeo. Quippe 1°. Vix totum universsB Hispani^e acetum ad 
aliquot, calcaria quidem natura, saxa solvendum satis Hannibali 
iuisset 2*"* Hie autem tantum pro calcaria terra slant immensi 
SienitsB, qui aceto acetoso, imo acto aeerrimo solvi negant." 

Plinius ( NaL HisL xxiii. 27) indeed makes no scruple in assu- 
ring us that the power of vinegar is such that it saxa rumpit 
infusum, quae non ruperit ignis antecadens which maybe true 
of soft calcareous formations ; though, perhaps, rumpit is not tiie 
exact word to express the action of vinegar, a!id it may a false 
lection for rodU, Galen ( Ih. Fac. Simp, Med* L 22), testifies to 
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iometliiiig of the same kind ; and Dio Ca^ioB, Mb, zxztL ioformt 
UB that vinegar was used at Bleutfaen, in CSiete, which was taken 
by CascilioB MeteliiMy iu v, c. 686^ throogh the treason of some 

of the inhabitants :— 

Hvpyov yap rtva ol Trpo^Lduvreg ek, re ixAU'dixiv 7Tenoi7]fi£v(n', 
kclI ptyLOTOv dvajiaxf^Tarov re ^vra, o^et avvex(^C vvarht: dit- 
fipe^av^ cjore -dpavoThv yevka&<u» ^'The traitors contiuuaUj 
wetted by night with vinegar a tower bmit of bricks, and of great 
sUe and most difficult to be taken^ so as to make it fragile;" and 
Father Hardotiin» in his note upon the passage of Plinins above 
quoted, states that the Duke of Guise used a similar stratagem in 
the course of the war, which he carried on in Naples, as the Dirke 
himself testifies in his Commentaries. I'hi.s we bes; to refer to a 
note.* That the application of strong acids may corrode brick 

* The duke wished to surprise a particular post iu Naples, the Douanne 
Uc riiuile; and tinding that the enemy had nobody in it, he devised the 
following tnvenftbfi asMs e±traiordinaxre. He opened an nndeigtoiind passage 
in an abandoned, gmtlen near the GonTent of St. SelNutSan ; and, ah»r tan 
days' woik, he had finished a mine of move than 1500 paces, eapalde of pas- 
sing two men abreast; which mine ''venoit abontir A la eisteme do I'hidlB^ 
de laqnelle je fis trois on qnartre jonn baigner les pierees de la moFBille 
avec da Tinaigre, et de Feau de vie, qui estoit diseontes par oe mojeo, en 
grattant tomboient, ^ans auc urn bruit toates par moroeanx, et Ton poavoi 
renvcrser sans £Mre d'efibrt." How this invention tusez eaelmordinaire wss 
certain of success — how the duke bad made all proper arrangements for the 
destruction of the Spaniards — how the enemy could not by any possibilitr 
have expected it — ho^v a younj^ uliyiense assez hplif^ v.-is!iine to betray liis 
operations, mounted on the wall of the Convent of bt. »Sebastian to throw a 
letter to her brother, who was of the opposite party, informincr him of what 
was gt>ing ©n, when she unfortunately received a mousquiiade, qui, Vacant 
tuh toute roide, left her lying there with the billet in her hand — how this dis- 
covery made the duke urge his project more eagerly for fear of (letectiuu — 
how he adTanced with his men on a dark and stormy night — how, in short, 
every thhig was condacted widi the greatest sagacity and sncoess—- and how 
nnlnckily it fimed after all, because the Spaniards were hi the cisteni waiting 
to meet him with great Impatience; on which the daks most hastily de> 
camped, laying, of conise, the Uame of the fidlme of his enteipiiM upon 
the treachery of a captain ; — all this, and many more incidents, will befonod 
in the very entertaining Memoires de feu Monsieur U Due de Quite (Paris. 1668. 
Pp. 639-42) : but it will be admitted that his extraordinary invention bean 
no more analogy to that of Hannibal, than the harebrained hero bears to 
Hannibal himself. As Hardonin qootes him, it woold seem as if lie had 
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and dissolve mortar is possible enough ; and that the Eleutheran 
betrayers might have used «ucli solvents for the purpose of ren- 
dering tiome partienlar j)orlion of a brick-aiid-nioriur wall less ea- 
pable of resisting the blows of the battering-raiii, which of course 
was directed to the spot agreed on beforehand between Metellus 
«nd hia friends inside, is not impossible ; bnt what analogy has 
this with splitting an Alpine rock, of such a size as to impede the 
march of an army ? And yet these loose and random sayings of 
Piiny and Galen, some vague auihorlty of Ai)olludorus, tiie c;ise 
of Eleuthera, which is not at all applicable, and the extraordinary 
inveution of the Duke- of Guise, are all that the utmost ingenuity 
and research of those who are willing to believe in the story of 
liivius are Me to bring forward. Be it remarked, that no one 
offers to account for the enormous quantity of aceitm produced 
on the instant by Hannibal, or for the store of trees of immense 
size cut down so as to make huge piles of wood auincient to heat 
through a ro k oi' Sienite formation, amid the bare and ti'eeless 
i5ummit6 ot the Alps. 

On the whole, then, it is not wonderful that those who can not 
believe that Hannibal had either vinegar or vin ordinciire in suffi- 
cient store to throw away upon any unexpected incident of a 
forced and fiunished march — who well know that the snow^ad 
Alpine rocks are > not to be heated by any quantity of timber 
which they can supply, or could be brought to tiieiu from else- 
where — and wlio are thorougldy convinced that all the blazing 
wood and all the vinegar in the world could have no effect upon 
Alpine Sienite — should reject the story. The silence, too, of 
Folybius is a fair ground of doubt; but still it is difficult to cast 
aside altogether the testimony of Livius and Appian, backed as it 
is by the general belief of all antiquity. Folybius had surely 
heard of the story, but not knowing how to believe or account for 
any thinir so incredible or inexplicable, passed it bj in silence; or 
as SchweighcBuser says, with a dry loot.*' 

flotoally broken down the wall ; the duke merely says that he would have 
done so : ** Je vouhis — aller et tompre la mnraille pour donoer." Fate 5iow- 
' 07er, determined to prevent him from making himself master of all the 

Bpanish quarters; wliicli, lie adds, with characteristic nonchalance — "cstoit 
infallible ct aise.'' The Spauiards, iu all probability, knew what he was 
about ail Uie time. 
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The difficnl^ u resdved at <»ioe by snppofiing that Hannibal 
was acquainted with the nse of gunpowder* An impassable roA 
opposes his path. He tries every means of avoiding it, or of 

marching round it bnt in vain. There it stands in his way. He 
then gathers wood, ignites it, adds to it omething called by the 
Romans, or tlieir informants, acetum ; applies tbis in some manner 
to the rock ; in a short time the obstacle is gone, and he passes 
through. Livias sajs, that during the operation, Vis venti apta 
fiiciendo igni co-orta esset," which is something like blasting. 
Appian that it was effected — g<pvpac^ cidrjpatf ^jpav6>v, tad 
b6o7Tol(M)Vf which is something like boring. The word of Fk>n]S 
is perfreffit — "Alpes;** of Osurius, ''inviacs Alpes, ferroque 
rescindit of Juvenal, " montem rumjrit aceto ;" all tending to the 
same thing: the Alps were cut through by fire and iron — broken 
through-^burst. It would not be difficult to procure from the 
wooded parts of the Alps, only a march or two in his rear, as much 
timber as would be amply sufficient to make charcoal ; and aeeftua 
is probably some oral corruption of a Phoenxcian, or other Orien* 
tal woilI, to signify liiUc, or -ulphur, or some iluid combination, 
which might serve the purjMiiu of both. A mixture of nitre aiid 
carbon, even without sulphui*, would produce powerful explosive 
effect. Gunpowder is made by pounding charooaly nitre, and 
sulphur, and mixing them careihlly in due proportions; water is 
then added, until the whole mass is worked up into the form of a 
stiff but kneadable paste, when it is submitted to the operation of 
the grindstone. To this pro(jess, the receipt in Appian bears no 
small similarity, iiunnibal cut down the wood, and burnt it, ami 
then poured water and o^og on the rtcppa, i. e, mixed the nitre 
with tlie pounded charcoal by means of water, and, when duly 
manipulated, set fire to the exploding compound, and blew up the 
rock. * 

In our scanty knowledge of the Phoenician tongue, it is impos* 
sible to say whether our conjecture that acetum was a corroptioB 

of any word in that language which signified sulphur or nitre is 
tenable or not. 'JTiiat the invaders were not easily understood by 
the native Italians is evident trom the mistake of " Cassioum'* 
for ^ Cassilinum." Acetum was probably a mispronunciation of 
ihe same kind. 
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In the language of Spain, a country long intimately connected 

with Carthage, and in which Hannibal had long resided, azeyte 
signifies oih We take the foU(wixig trom the dictionary of Uie 
Academy of Madrid : — 

** Azeite. El liquor ;;niosso quo sc saca do las azeitunas, cxprimiendolas 
en las molinns o prciisiis. vo^ xirubiga del noiubro zeit^ cuja raiz 68 del 
Hfbrco zaiit, que vale oUva. ♦**#*### 
Sc llama tambien cl xugo y liquor que 80 saca de otras cosas, y tiene seme- 
jansa con el qae dan las aadtanas : come son axeite de lentisco, do aboto, da 
linazaj dc jazmines, debollena, y aui de otras etpeces, de qaienea toman ia 
denominadon : y tambien la saden tomar dol inventor del azdte; como 
azeite de Aparido, de Mathiolo/' 

That 18, Axeiie is a thick liquor which is extracted from olires, by being 
expressed by mills, or presses j it is an Arabic word zeit, the root of which is 
the Hebrew word zdii, wbicli means olive. * * « it signifies, 
also, the juice and liquor wliich are* drawn from other matters, and has a 

likene?s to that which is produced by the olives ; as, for example, oil of Len- 
ti^k, ii:c. ; or of the invcmtor of the oil, as tlic axeiie of Aparido, of Mathiolo, 
&c i or, us we say, Howiand's Macassar Oil. ' 

* 

Oil, we see here, as in other languages, is not merely the ex- 
tract of olive, but any other liquid of oleaginous appearance; 
such as oil of vithoi, oil of almonds, oil of sulphur, among the 
Test ; and many other oils, now banished from the chemical to* 
cabnlary by Greek-sounding compounds. Perhaps the aeeium 
of the terrified Romana is but a corruption of the uzeyU of 
HannibaL 

II. THE ESCAPE FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

By a mistake of his guide, Hannibal became entangled in the 

rnouii tains, and Fabius took care so to bar up every pass that he 
liad neither an opportunity of escaping nor of fighting. In this 
dilemma he had recourse to a very singular stratagem. We shoU 
again transcribe the account of Livius : 

"Ludibrium oculorum specie tcrribilo, ad frastrandum hostem commentus, 
principio noctis furtim succcdcre atl montes statnit. Fjtllacis consilii talis 
iipparutus fuit : fuiiccs uiiUiquo ex n^ris toUectae, fasce.s<|uc vijrarum, atque 
arida sarmenta, prceligantui coniibus bourn, quos doiuitos iudomuosqu© 
muito^ mior c^eteraui ugrcstem pn^Uaiu agcbut : ad duo miilia fcrmo boom 
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effiaeta. Haidntbalique negotiam ctotain, at ptimU tenebris noctit arraentom 
aooensis cornilnu ad montes ageret ; xnaxime, si poasel, taper Mdtos ab hosto 
inscssos primis tenebris sUentio motu eastra; bovas aliquanto ante si^a actL 
Ubi ad radices mootiam riasque an^ustos ventum est; sigaan extemplo 

datur, ut acccnsis comihns nrmenta in advcrsos concitantnr montes. Et 
raotus ipse relucentus lljimin;r cx cupite rnlorquc jam ad vivum ad imaque 
cornuum advcnicns, vclut stinuilatos frinirc ;iL!obat hoves. Quo rci)ente dh- 
cursu, hand seciis (luiim silvis montibusque accen-sis, omnia circum virpnltA 
ardere; capitumquc irrita quassatur excitans tlammam hominum passim dis- 
currentum speciem prrehebant. Qui ad transituin saltas insedendum lorati 
erant, ubi in summis moutibus, ac super sc esse rati, praesidio excesiiere, qua 
minimo densa^ micabaot flammffi, velat ta^iinam iter, petentes samma 
mootiam juga ; tamea in qoosdam boves palatos a sois gregibos Inddenmt. 
Et primo, qaom procal oemereDt, velati flammaa spirantiom miracola attonii 
ti coostiteraat ; deiade at bamana apparait fraas ; tom vero imiidias nti ease, 
dam mijcm meta oondtant se in fbgam/' &c. fte. 

We subjoin the traaalatioii of Baker : — 

Ho devised a strataj^'em for bafHin^r the enemy by a deception caloulatcd 
to inspire terror ; and resolved to set out secretly in tbe i rt^ inning of the 
night, and proceed toward the mountains. Tlie raeanii wliich he contrived 
for the execution of his plan of deception were tlicsc : Collecting combusti- 
ble matters from all the conntry round, he caused biiudles of rods aud dry 
twiggs to be tied fuat on tlie horns of oxen, great uumbcre of wliich, trained 
and untrained, he drove along with him, among tbe other spoil taken in die 
ooontiy; and he made up the number of almost two thousand. He tbea 
gare in charge to Hasdrabai, that, as soon as the daikaess of the night came 
on, he shoald drive this nnmerons herd, after 6rst setting (ire to their homsy 
ap the monntains, and particnlarly, if he fonnd it practicable, over the pas- 
ses where the enemy kept goard. As soon as it grew dark, the army de* 
camped in silence, driving the oxen at some distance before the van. When 
they atrived at the foot of the monntains, and the naiTow roads, the signal 
yeas instantly given that the fire should be set to the horns of the oxen, and 
that they should be driven violently up the mountains in front ; when their 
own fright, occasioned by the flames blazinp: on their heads, to^jether with 
the heat, wliith soon penetrated to the quick, anil to the roots of th^ ir horns, 
drove them on as if goaded by madnesy. By their spreading about in this 
manner, all the bushes were quickly in a blaze, just as if fire had been set to 
the woods and mountains; and the iruitlcss tossing of tlicir headi serving to 
increase tlic llames, tliey afforded an appearance as of men running np and 
down on every side. The troops stationed to guard the passage of the defiles, 
seeing sOTcral fires on the topi of the monntains orer their heads, oondaded 
that they were sniroanded, and qattted their post, taking the way, as the 
safest coarse, toward tbe sammits of the moantains, where they saw the few- 
est fires bhidng. Hero they fell in with several of the ozesi which had scat- 
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tered from the herds to which they helonged. At first, when diey saw them 
at a distance, imagining that they breathed out flames, thej halted in ntter 
astonishment at the mirscnloos appearance ; bnt afterwards, when they dis- 
covered that it was an Imposition of haman eontriyanoe, heing then con- 
vinced that they were ensnared by the enemy, they hastOy, with redonbled 
tenor, betook themselves to flight*" 

In this case the Roman historian has the advantage of being 
corroborated by Folybius, and^ of coarse, by all the Latin authori- 
ties* SiliuB Italicus oommemorates the stratagem in the seventh 
book of his Panics. After describing Hannibal as hemmed in 
by rocks and marshes, and incapable of escaping, while his army 
is in danger of perishing by famine, Silius makes him rise 
b} night, and coininunicate to his brother Mago liis plan of 
frightening away^the Koman guardians of the pass ; which is thus 
accomplished:^ 

^ " Rapida jam subdita peste 

Yirgulta atque aitis snignht e oomilms ignes. 
Hie vero nt, gliscente nudo et qnassantibns SBgta 
Armentia capita, adjutse pingnescere flammsB 
Compere, et vincens fnnios eruiupere vertex^ 
Per colles dnmosqne (lues agitatra), per altos 
Saxosi scopulos montes, lymphata ferantar 
Corpora anhela boam, nrqn \ c^sis naribosignl 
Luctantur frostra nibidi mugire juvenci. 
Per juga, per valles, errat Vulcania pestis, 
Nusqiuim stantc malo ; vicinaquc litora fulgent: 
Quam multa, atlixus {-(jelo, sub nocte sorcna, 
Fluctibus c mcdiis sulcator navita ponti 
Astra viclet; quam niulta videt, fervoribus atris 
Cum Calabros urunt ad pint^uia pabuhi saltos 
Venice Gargani residciis iucciidia puiitor. 
At facie subita volitaiituiu montibus altis 
Flammaram, qais tnnc cecidit enstodia sorti 
Horrere, atque ipsos, nullo spaigente, vagaii 
Credeie, et indomitns pasci snb collibns, ignes, 
Coelone exdderint, et magna Mmina dextia 
Toeserit Omnipotens, an csBcis rupta cavemis 
Faderit egestas accenso sulfurc flammas 
Infelix tellns, media in formidine qasBnint 
Jamqae abeunt : faucesque vise citos occupat armis 
Pcenos, et in patalos exsultans emicat agros." 

Thus translated by Thos. Ross : — 
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" Then to tlie boughs tbo fire applied : 
From their laiigo homs the flames aspiring lose 
The mischief in an instant greater grows. 

And th' oxen shaking their tormented heeds. 

Fail out 11 Pyramis of Fire, that spreads 

Its basis largely, and o'er coiirsed the smoke, 

The beasts, nffi ightod, through the forests broke; 

Then o'er the hills and rocky mountains fly 

As they were mud ; and as their nostrils by 

The flumes hesieged nre, they hihor oft 

111 \ ilia to bellow. WJiilo o'er clip's aloft, 

Through valleys, Vulcan wanders, and ne'er stands 

At ali| but shinin<r on the neighboring sands, 

As manifold appears, as when at sea^ 

In a dear night, the mariners survey 

Innumerable stais. Or when upon 

Garganus' top, a shepherd sitting down. 

Beneath him sees Oalahrian forests bum, 

Which husbandmen to fertile pastures turn. 

O'er all tlie hills the flames with such *a face ' 

Appear to fly ; and tiiey whose chance it was 

To be the guard, believed they wnndennf; fled, 

None scattering them, and that they furious fed 

Within the hills. Some tlionght that Jove liad thrown 

From his incensed hand liis thunder down ; 

Others tliat kindled sulphur gave thoai birth. 

And from her secret caves th' unhappy earth, 

Condemned to greater ruins, threw die fife/' 

The stoiy is told by all the historians, in short, and it reflects 
great credit on the sagacity of Fabius and the valor of his sol- 
diers. Folard, who, to do him justice, scai'cely conceals his con- 
tempt of the Cunctator — perhaps the most undeservtjdly lauded 
general who had ever the command ot" an army — says, very 
truly, that the honor of the exploit belongs altogether to the oxen. 
Now, may we not save the renown of the steady legionaries, hy 
supposing them incapable of being frightened by a herd of cows» 
no matter how awfully garnished with firebrands? That they 
might have been terrified at first is not improbable ; but it will 
not redound to their credit if, as Livius relates it, they stood 
(constitenint ) \\\\\\q they thought the appearances preternatural, 
and ran olF pell-mell, in flight, the moment they discovered that 
it was nothing more than a mere human stratageoL Such zegi- 
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ments as these ought to hiiTe been dedmated, as no doubt they 

would have been it' this account of their conduct be true; and 
yet we hear of no punisliment inflicted; on the contrary, tvc find 
those craven soldiers, a page or two further od, clamorous for war, 
and not showing any marks of shame for this panic abandonment 
of their post. 

We shall consult their ftoie better, if we again call in the aid 
of gunpowder. If these drea4fiil flames were rocitelf, there is no 
disgrace attached to the Romans. Even the French Roldiers, 

trained as they were to the use of firearms, and lonpr exposed to 
their action, quailed, at Waterloo, belore tiie then newly-invented 
Congreve rockets. The bulls might have been beaten off, but 
bow oppose an enemy so strange, so wonderful, so terror-strikinp^, 
and so irresistible, as these wandering and erratic projectiles? 
The vcHUmt€$ fiammiBy the indomiH fffneiy nuSo tpargmU vagan^ 
teSy the errans Vuiecmia pestis^ compared to an outburst of flame 
from the earth accenso sulfure, of Silius, afford no bad picture of 
a discharge of rockets. If the assailants were merely oxen, would 
not that have been discovered in sufficient time to allow of a re- 
inforcement being despatched from headquarters to drive off such 
unworthy antagonists? Fabius, indeed, was applied to, but he 
declined sending any troops, alleging as an excuse, that he would 
not undertake operations by night; and, accordingly, he never 
stirred, while Hannibal^s whole army was marching through the 
defile — an evolution which, of course, must have taken a consider- 
able time. The fact seems to be, that the old man wa< n> much 
fric^htened a,s his soldiers, and had no notion of ojjposing the 
strength of such dread and unexpected arms. That he conducted 
his capipaign most miserably, in spite of the puffing eulogies of 
the Roman historians and poets, and faUed in the only object he 
undertook— the stopping the onward march of Hannibal — is 
plain enough ; but, in honor of the Fabian name, we should wish 
him to have been baftled by some more noble cause of fear than 
that supplied by a lierd of cattle. The story of the bulls may 
possibly have been an afterthought. The soldiers did not know 
what to make of the matter, and the roaring sound suggested the 
idea of bellowing oxen ; and that once admitted, the addition of 
the firebrands came of coarse. Perhaps the Carthaginian general 
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spread Uie story in order to keep awaj saspicion from his real 
secret. As to FabWs ptmishing bis men, which under other cir- 
cumstances he would assuredly have done, that we may suppose 

was out of the question, if we take for granted that the general 

himself was as much frightened and puzzled as his men, and 
tliouj^lit it the best policy to say nothing ahniit it; ajid to back 
to liome as fast as possible, without venturing to inirsue the ene- 
mjf under the old pi'otcnce of being called oH' to attend to reli- 
gious ceremoni«:«. Siliu-s who fights hard for the glory of 
Fabius, says — 

"Hue li'.tii :i li-'iiic vigil processerat arte regendi 
Dictator, Tie'iiam ct Tusci jio^t stagna profundi 
Esset et Hannibale Fabium Jiomanaque tela 
Evflsis sc satis. Quinet vej^tiiria pulsi 
Et prcmcret castris, mai sacra vocarent 

Ad piurios vencranda deoa," 

We may remark that this vigilant dictator had let his enemy 

after being tre])aiiiied by a mere accident, not produced by any 
foresight or tactics of Fabius, slip through his fingers, and march 
away unmolested under iiis very nose. Nor did Hannibal escape 
from Roman weapons^ because he had defied Fabius in vain to 
fights; he escaped from a blockade in which he had to contend 
with a less manageable enemy, namely, starvation* Fabius had, 
we rather think, some other reason for not pressmg upon the 
pulsus Carthaginian besides that of venerating his father^ f/ofis. 
It was a task much too dangerous for hla father's son. A few lines 
lower down, his parting words to Minucius are, that though 

"Pluna tibi catitra, at<j[ue intactus vuluero niiles 
Creditur;" 

and though he talks of his own triumph in good set femiSy there 
must be no fighting : — 

"Claude oxo caitra, et cnnctus spcs cripe pngiue 
* • #*#### 

Dictator capere anna reto" 

But there is another point etill to be settled. As before, we 
asked where did Hannibal get tlie vinegar, we now must a^k. 
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Where did he get the oxen ? la LiviuSy the number is set down at 
two tboiisaTid, axid a smaller namber could not have had any thing 
like the efiects attributed to them. The principal reason for Hanni- 
bal^s anxiety to get out of the defile was want of provisions* He had 
nothing to fear from Fabius in the way of fightin^^ ; he only dreaded 
being 8tarved^ of which he was in imminent and immediate danger. 
"VVe ma J take Silius*s account of his position:— 

"HiDc LKstrygottitt saxoso monte premebant 
A tei^o rupcs, nndosis sqoallda terns : 
Hinc Literna pains : nec feiri nee milttis nsum 
Poscebat regie. Sepios ted Jraude locorum 
Arcta James, poonas miserae exactam 8aganti» 
Uigebat; finisqtae adem Carthaginis armis." 

" Here him behind 

The lofty Lcestn-gonian rorks conliiieJ : 
There with its moorish j;uard, Liiitcimm was. 
No u^e of soldiers, or of swords the place 
^ AtVurds ; l)ut fhen sevt-rost fjitiiiiie all 

The plague that lo.st Sa^untuin did hcfall, 
Exacting, then oppressed, and Fate an end 
Seemed to the arms of Carthage to intend." 

How does this starving state of the Carthaginian cojiimissariat 
agree with the fact of Ilaiinibar.s being in possession of two 
thousand head of cattle, to say nothing of his readiness to sacrifice 
them upon an experiment ? Wliat number of men he had then 
with him we can not say, bat it is not likely that all his army, 
was with him in the Apennines, and involved in the one disaster* 
If he had thirty thousand^ the number was very large. Now, 
even if there were no other provision than the two thousand oxen, 
it would be at the rate of two oxen for every fifteen men ; and 
we huuibly submit that sueli can not be considered to be a starva- 
tion allowance. So far as meat is concerned, here is ample provi- 
sion for a month ; it is more than the poor-law commissioners allow 
theur clients in four; and as we may suppose that Hannibal, who 
had so liberally supplied his army with beef would not have 
wholly neglected to look after provisions of other kinds, we really 
can not see that lie had any reason to complain of arcfa fames. 
The two stories are, in fact, incompatible. Hannibal could not 

21 
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✓ have been pressed by famine, if he had the oxen ; and if he had 
not the oxen, he could not have executed the stratagem as descri- 
bed by the Roman historians. It is in the highest degree unlikely, 
that in his rapid marches be should have encumbered himself with 
so great a supj^ly. He adopted the system of perquisitions, making 
the war feed itself asfae wenton. Three days' provision would be 
as much as he would take with him ; and for this, among a soldiery, 
so moderate in the use of animal food a.^ the natives of >.'orti\ 
Alricu, Spain, or the South of France, one hundred oxen Avould 
much more than 6uthce. This supply he probably had consumed 
while in the mountains ; and the part of the story which repre- 
sents him as pressed by hunger is more credible than that which 
famishes him with a stock of two thousand oxen remaining after 
the consumption of his march, and his forced halt in the Apen* 
nine?, and of w liich he eould venture to risk the loas iu an experi- 
ment upon the iiervea oi the legionaries of Fabius. 

la tiie book of Judges, the night attack of Gideon upon the 
Midianites (Judges, vii.) was rendered successful by his use of 
trumpets, lamps, and pitchers. 

"16. And he (Gideon) divided the three hundred men into three comp»> 
nieSi and be put n tiumpet in every man's hand, with empty pitcfaei8« and 
lamps within the pitchers. 

*' 17. And he said unto them, Look on me, and do likewise, and, behold, 
when I come to the outside of the camp, it shall be, that as I do so shall 
yodo. ^ 

18. When I blow with a trumpet, I and all that are with me, then blow 
ye the trumpets niso on eveiy side of all the camp, and say. The swocd of 
the Lord, and of Gideon. 

"19. So Gideon, and the hundred men that were with him, came unto the 
outside of ihc camp, in the beginning of the middle watch ; and they had but 
newly set the watch : and they blew the truwpcU, and brake the pitchen 
that were iu their hands. 

"20. And the three couipanies blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, 
and held the lumps in their left hands, and tlic truuipcis in their riglit bauds, 
to blow withal : and they cried, The swoi*d ol' the Lord and of Gideon. 

"21. And they stood eveiy man in his place rouud about the camp: and 
all the host ran, and cried, and fled. 

•'22. And three hundred blew tiie trumpets, and the Lrad set eveiy man^ 
sword against hia fellow, even throughout all the host; and the host fled t» 
Bethshittah,'* &c. &c. 

iioger Bacou supposes this to be a covert description of gunpow^ 
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fler; that the crashing pitchers in the Doise, and the flashing lamps 
the blaze, of some explosive mixture. Perhaps so ; bat in Gideon's 
case the attack is committed to the hands of men, and not to the 
heads or tails of oxen ; and the army attacked is not the long-trained 
soldiery of Borne, but the usual rabble of an Oriental host 

" 12. And the Midianitcs, and tho Amnlekites, and all the children of the 
East, lay alonjj in the valley like p asshoppers for multitude ; and their aunols 
were without number, as the sand by the ^ea^side for maltitade." 

Such an army is always liable to panics, and even without the 

aid of gunpowder might be easily surprised at the sudden noises, 
and ilames, trumpet-blowings, and siiou tings. If, then, there be 
anyone who agrees witli, Roger Bacon in his interpretation of the 
means by which Gideon scattered the Midianites, he must agree 
with our theory in the fiur stronger case of Hannibal's scaring the 
Boman soldiers ; and, looking upon the story of the buUs with 
some incredulity, seek for another explanation of the origin of 
these voUtantes flammm^ which made the Koman soldiers run in 
desperate panic, and to all afjpearances infused no small share 
of terror into the breast of a Boman general. 

III. BATTLE OF LAKE TIIRASYMENE. 

As there are no cUscrepandes among the historians respeedng 

this battle, we shall take the account given in the notes on Childe 
Harold. After describing the appearance of the surrounding 
ooimtry, the annotator* proceeds to say: — 

« Tliera ifl % iroodyemlnenoe branchiiigdown fiom the numaCaint hito the 
upper end of the plain, nearer to the side of Ftesignano ; and on tins itaads 
a white -village called Torre. Polybins seems to allude to this emfaienee ts 
liie one on which Hannibal encamped, and drew ont his heaTj-anned Afn* 
cans and Spaniards in aconspicnons position. From this spot be despatched 
bis Balearic and Iight*armed troops round through the Gnalandra heij^hts to 
the right, so as to arrive nnseen and from an ambush amongst the brokon ac- 
clivitcs which the road now passes, and to be ready to act upon the left flank 
and above the enemy, whilst the horse shut up the pass behind. Flnminill^i 
came to (he lake ncur Borghetto at sunset; and without sendin^^ any --pi-'s 

betore him, nuuxihcd through the pass the next morning before the day liad 

- - — - — ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ - 

* The writer of the Historical Notes to Childe Harold, canto Iv., was By- 
ron's friend, John Csm Hobhonse, now Lord Brongfaton.*— M. 
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quite broken, ao that he perceived nothing of the horse and light troops 
above and about him, and saw only the heavj^nned Carthaginians in front 
on the hill of Torre. The consul bci^an to draw out his army in the flat; 
and in the meanttme the hoFse in ambush occupied the pass behind him at 
Bojtj^etto. Thna the Romans were completely enclosed ; having the lake 
on the right, the main army on the hlW of Torre in front, the Gualandra hills 
filled with the liq;ht-armed on their left flank, and being prevented from rece- 
ding by the cavalry, who, the farther they advanced, stopped up all the outlets 
in the rear. A foir rising from the lake now sj^read itself over the army of 
the consul ; but the highlands were in the sunshine ; and all the different corps 
in ambush looked toward the iiill of Torre for tliL' order of attack. 

** Hannibal gave the signal, and moved down from his post on the height. 
At the same moment all his troops, on the eminences behind and in the flank 
of Flaminina, nuhed forward as it were with one aeooid into the pUun. The 
Bomans, who were forming their array in the misty snddenly heard the shoats 
of the enemy amongst them» on evexy side; and before they could faH into 
their ranks, or draw their swords, or see by whom they were attacked, felt at 
once that they were surrounded and lost. 

"There are two tittle rirolets which run fiom the Ghtalandra into the blaa. 
The traveller crosses the first of these at about a mile after he comes into the 
plain; and this divides the Tuscan from the Papal territories. The second, 
about a quarter of a mile farther on, is called * the bloody rivulet ;* and the 
peasants point out an open spot to the left, !)etuecn the * Sanguiuetto* and 
the liills, which they say was the principal scene ef slaughter. The other 
part of the plain is covered with thick-set olive-trees in com grounds, and is 
nowhere quite level except near the edge of the lake. It is, indeed, most 
probable that the battle was foui^ht near this end of the valley; for the six 
thousand liomans who, at the begiuning of the action, broke through the 
enemy, escaped to the sammit of an eminence, which must Imve been in this 
quarter otherwise Uiey wonld have had to traverse the whole plain, and to 
pierce through the main army of Hannibal. 

" The Romans fonght desperately for three hours; but the death of Hami* 
' Bins was the signal for a general dispersion. The Cardiaginian horse then ' 
hurst in upon the fugitives; and the lake, the marsh about Borg^ietto, but 
chiefly the plain of the Sangainetto and the passes of the Gualandra, were 
strewed with dead. Near some old walls, on a bleak ridge to the lefl above 
the rivnlet, many human bones have been repeatedly found ; and this haa 
confirmed the pretensions and the name of the * stream of blood.' " 

One remarkable incident is here omitted — the celebrated earth- 
quake mentioned by Livius, by Plinius, by Cicero pro CobIio, and 
several other?, tlioiijili not by Polvbiii?. Lord Bvroii dedicates a 
Verse to it in his Childe Harold (canto iv. st. 63), on which the 
above-quoted note is written : — 
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"Iroom 

By Thrasym^iie's lake, in the defiles 
Falal to Boman raahness, more at home ; 
For there the Carthagiiiiaii's warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the monntains and the shore. 
Where Coorage falls in her despairing nles. 
And torrents, swollen to rivers with their gore, 
Beek through the snltrj plain with legions scattered o'er, 

like to a forest felled hy moontain winds ; 
And snch the storm of battle on this day. 
And snch the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save caniage, that, beneath the fimj. 
An earthquake reeled nnheededly away ] 
Kone felt stem Nature rocking at his feet. 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet : 
Siich is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet I" ^ 

It is somewhat odd tlmt of this eartlKiuake, which overthrew so 
many cities, turned the course of rivers (such is the account in 
the Latin authorities), &c. Sec, we have no detail whatever, ex- 
cept that it occurred while the battle of the Lake Thra^mene was 
going oil) and that such was the fury of the combatants that they 
knew nothing about it. If so, it could hardly have occurred on 
the site of the battlO) or any where near it ; for an earthquake that 
rocks down cities, and turns tlie course of rivers, would not allow 
itselt" to be passed unnoticed by such feeble bodies as those of 
men, no matter how undaunted might have been their spirit. 
Had the earthquake reached the battle, it would soon have put 
an end to it without human agency. Let us once more take the 
description of Silius Italicue, B. v. 611-'dl 

** Cum subitis per saxa fraf^or, motique repente 
(HorrcTidnm !) rollcs, et summa cacumina, tods 
Intreiiiucro jugis ; instant in vcrticc silvas 
PiniP^ro, fnictfpquc ruuut super aj,Miiina mpes. 
Immugtt fremitus convulbissima cavcrnis 
Dissiliens tellus, nec parvos rumjut hiatus : 
Atquc umbms lato Stygias iuiiauiisa vora^^o 
Paucibus ostcndit patuHs ; Manesque profundi 
Antiquum cxpayore diem, lacns ster, in nltos 
SnUattis montes, et sede excassns avita. 
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ZAfit Tyrrbenas iginota adspergiae silTas. 
. Jamqne eiulem populos magnoramqne oppid* regmn 
Tempestas et dira lues Btravitqae, tuUtque; 
Ac, saper bsee, reflai pognaiunt montibna ainnes^ 

Et iTtro fluctus tonit man. Monte relicto 

Apcnntnicolas fugerc ad litora Fauni 
Pugnabat tarnen (hcu belli vccordia!) miles, 
Jacratiis toti>ibante solo; tremebundaque tela, 
Subducta telluro ruens, torqiiebat in hostem; 
Donee puba xa^os eui*8UH ad litoru vertit, 
Meatis inops, stagnisqae illita est Daunis pubos." 

This is Ross's translation : — 

" Tben straight througb all the rocki a Budden cnub 
Dotb ran : the monntain^ alt wifh honor shake. 
Their tops do tremble, and the grore of pines 
That crowned them, from its pleasant height dedines. 
And broken quarries on the armies fall, 
Groaning:, as pulled from her foundations, all 
The Earth doth qnake, and breaking strangely wide 
Througli the vast gulf, where Styp^ian shades de8Cryed« 
And feared the day again. The tiouiiled lake 
Raised to the highest hill, forced to forsake 
Its ancient seat and channel, with a flood 
Before unknown now laves the Tyrrhan wood ; 
This storm the people, and the towns of kings, 
Like a dii*e plague, to sad destruction brings. 
Besides all thu;, the rivers backward mn 
And 6ght with monntains, and the sea begun 
To change its tydos, the Fannes now quit the hilla 
Of Apennine, and fly to floods ; yet stUi 
7K« toldier ( Ok, the rage of war!) aUhm^ 
The redif^ earth doth toss him to and JrQ, 
Figkte on ; ajtd as he falls, deceived hy 
Th* unconstant (jround, throws at his enemy 
His trembling darts; till wnndorintr here and there, 
Tlic Daunian youth, distracted thron<;h their fear. 
Fly to the shore and leap into the stream." 

Is not this the description of the springing of a mine ? adorned, 
no doubt, or at least furnished, with the grand circumstances at- 
tendant upon an earthquake, but still plainly a mine — the tearing 
up of the ground, the staggering of the soldiers, the precipitate 
flight even into the lake— the general consternation, and the route 
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immediately followinsr, are all characteristics of an explosion. Is 
there not something suspicious in the sudden fog and darknees 
shrouding the Bomao army immediately beibre the Carthaginian 
attack ? If an earthquake happened at any time nearly contem- 
poraneous with the battle, the terrified survivors would have con- 
founded it with what they really experienced ; and, in the process 
of a generation or two, the story which we now have ^vould be 
sufficiently concocted, and those who in reality were the only 
persons who felt the motion of the earth, would have been de- 
scribed as the only men by whom some earthquake, confounded 
with the affair of Thrasymene, was not noticed. Hannibal had 
decoyed the rash Flaminius into the narrow pass, and having 
mined it, destroyed, by springing the rome, a part of the army, 
and threw the rest into such confusion as to render them an easy 
and sudden victory to his troops, rushing down from the hills into 
the valley. This at least explains the phenomenon of the earth- 
quake, which, as it is told at present, is utterly incredible. 

This paper has spun out longer than we intended, but we caa 
not conclude without drawing the attention of our military readers 
to die battle of Cannae, and ask of them to explam the manoeuvre 
by which the legions were drawn into the wedge or crescent of 
Haiuiil)al, and there totally destroyed; suffering such a clades as 
never has occurred before or since, almost without resistance, and 
in an incalculably short space of time. If they do so, they will 
have done what no commentator, scholar, or soldier, has yet ac- 
complished. We refer them to Folard, who was both, and beg 
them to say how came it that the disposition of Terentius Varro 
(an ill-used man in history), which Folard admits to be admirable, 
was destroyed with so much ease and completeness. "We can not 
here enter upon the subject, which lias been tlie cause of endless 
controversies, but the slightest examination of the battle will be 
euffiqient to convince an intelligent reader that tliere is something 
connected with it that has not yet been explained. 

If Hannibal knew the use of gunpowder, it may fairly be asked, 
How was the knowledge lost ? We may answer,* that this qties- 
tion applies to many other thins's beside gunpowder. The 
knowledge of the Egyptians has vanisiied, and yet there is every 
reason to believe that it was equal to what has resulted irom the moi^t 
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celebrated of discoveries and speculations of the modems in art 
and science. The Phoenicians, of whose blood was Hannibaly 
knew many a secret in chemistry^ navigation, art, and manufactiiresi 
some of which were onlj recovered in later centuries ; some, 
perhaps^ are still unknown. If onr hypothesis be oorred^ the 
seeret was confided to n<me but the h^est class of engineersi and 
with the&H of Garth ag<^ it perished. Hannibal might have been, 
the only^man who knew how to apply it succes.-^fully as an agent 
for the purposes of war, and the occasions on which he could have 
applied it were rare. It might also have been difficult in the 
manner of operation. 

Agaioy it may be asked, Why did he not use fire-arms, as lie 
knew the use of explosive powder? The answer iSy that what 
appears to those who have been aoeostomed to the use of any 
physical agent, a matter that could not have been overlooked fiw* 
a moment, is often the result of long-pondering or fortunate acci- 
dent. All the world knew the nature of steam from the days 
that Avater was boiled. Centuries elapsed before it was applied to 
a steara-engine. In our own times, men, noMT alive, remember that 
the idea of a steamboat was looked upon as chimericaL If any 
one asserted, twenty years ago,* that a steamer would ever cross 
the* Atlantic, he would have been voted mad. Less than a 
dozen years since, who would have thought that steam-carriages 
would be traversing England, sometimes at the rate of litty or 
sixty miles an hour ! In like manner Hannibal might have 
known, that a combination of charcoal with nitre and sulphur was 
explosive, and applied them to the purposes of blasting, mining, 
or rocket-making, without it ever having occurred to him that it 
might, by being confined in iron tubes, rammed down and let oflT, 
convey those messengers of death which have so completely 
changed the t'aee ol' warfare, and produced such important effects 
upon the course o| civilization. 

• ♦ This was written in 1838. — ^M. 
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MR GEANTLKY BEEKELEY AND HIS NOVEL* 

There is a set of persons in London, who most particularly 
pique themselyes on being men of elegance, wit, and reimement^ 
and who are ccmtmuallj declaiming against people who are not 
gentleinen.t Their set, and their manners, and their ideas, are to 

* Berkeley Castie, a Historical Romance, by the Hon. Grantiejr Berke- 
ley, M. r. 3 vols. Bentlcy. London, 1836. 

t It may be as well to state, at tho commencement, that this article — ex- 
tremely personal a^jainst the Hon. Grantley Berkeley — had several serious 
results. Mr. Berkeley, one of the legitimate brotliers of the Earl of Berkeley 
(a clergyiuau, who has never claimed the title, nor ever taken his seat in tho 
House of Lords) and of Earl Fitzhardijige — better known, first, as the noto- 
rions Colonel Beilceley, seducer of Maiia Foote, the actress, now Dowager 
Conntess of Harrington, and* then as having been made Lord Segrave by tfie 
Grey Ministry — sat in the House of Commons for about twenty years, as 
Member for West Gloucestershire. He owed his seat to Lord Fitsliar&ingei 
his brother, who possessed large estates in and was Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Gloucester, and was accustomed to make his tenants vote, not as 
ih^ wished, but as he desired. At the general election of 1852, Mr. Berke- 
ley was defeated, after a severe contest. The first effect of this critique on 
the romance called '* Berkeley Castle," was to make Mr. Berkeley, the au- 
thor, g^rcatly enraged. The second was to make him, a powerful and strong 
man, commit an assault on Mr. Eraser, the publisher, which caused his 
death, some time after. Thirdly, it led to a suit-at-law (Eraser v. BtTkeley) 
for tiiis assault, the verdict being £I00an(l costs against Berkeley. Fourthly, 
it led Dr. Maginn to avow the authorship of the article. Fifthly, it caused 
Berkeley to challenge Maginn, which, being accepted, the parties went out 
and exchanged three shots.* Sixthly, it made Lord Euston (who succeeded to 
the Dukedom of Grafton, in 1842) demand ''an explanation" from Mr. 
Maginn, in consequence of an allusion to Lady Euston. Lastly^^ the wb(de 
circumstances of the case, thus involved, were sufficiently important, on pub- 
lic grounds, to justify Maginn's writing that strong artide, to which he sub- 
scribed his name, with which the present volume concludes* — M. 
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iam all that is worthy of imitation in this world. They can talk 

— and some of them talk pretty well too — of horses, i^i ^l ^ ^^r- 
riage?, and operas, and parks, and the la^^t parties, and so toi th; 
and their own sayings are recoi-ded among themselves as miracles 
of talent and genius. Their boots and their bats, and all tailorly 
ingredients of appearance occurring in the intermediate space be- 
tween these zenillis and nadirs of attire, are irreproachable, or at 
least they deem them so; and their conversation is lauded by 
themselves as the summit of perfection. 'We think that these 
persons should be contented with sucli trophies, without wander- 
ing out of the dignilicd and high-minded sphere in Avliich they are 
won. If they consulted their own interest, they would certainly 
take our advice. But fate is imperious ; and it often drives men 
to show the utter futility of their pretensions. We do not know 
one of these fellows who, when he comes forward from the drde 
in which he is a ^ gentlemanly man," does not prove himself to be 
a blockhead, and something worse. When lie takes a pen in his 
hand, he not only displays a dire Tp:uorance and stupidity, but, in 
nine cases out of ten, an nttcr meanness of thought and manners, 
and a crawling vulgarity of soul. 

This may seem paradoxicaL People may say, here is a man 
brilliant at a dinner-table — elegant at a sinree — dressed after by 
the men — run after by the women— and why should it be that 
he is a leper, wretched of heart and lowlied of thought. It is the 
fact, nevertlieless ; and tlie paradox, after all, exists only in ap- 
pearance. The.<e people know nothing beyond the conventional 
slang of society ; but as the society in which they move is of that 
rank which will always command the attention, and ought always 
to command the respect, of other classes, what they say and do is 
matter of wonder to the tuft-hunter, and, we admit, fairly a matter 
of curiosity to those who, like the ladies in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
love to tell about dukes and lords, and knights of the garter. But 
slang is slang, no matter how disguised, or to wliat i)urposes used. 
The slang of the gilded cornices of St. Ja^nes's is not in essence 
one whit more digniticd tlian the slang spoken over the beer-washed 
tables of St. Giles's. He who is possessed of a perfect knowledge 
of the tone current in Buckeridge Street, would outshine the cle> 
verest master of the art who had not dwelt amid the select cu«le 
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of that interesting locality. Ask this star of Hibernian emigra- 
tion to write, or to dictate (if he has not acquired the art of wri- 
ting), the results of his long experience in the style and manners 
of the region which he adonis, and you will find that he breaks 
. down. The jest is lost unless he prints Ms face. Pierce Egan, 
or Jon Bee, or even Edward Buiwer* — but above all, Boz — 
Boz the magnificent (what a pity it is that he deludes himself into 
the absurd idea that he can be a Whig! Mr. Pickwick was a 
Whig, ahd that was only right ; but Boz is just as much a Whig 
as he is a giraffe) — any of these authors — thou, too, among the 
rest, Vincent Dowling, whom we shall no longer call the yenerable 
Vincent^t since it gave pain and sorrow to thy most pugitistie 
soul — would in half an hour extract all that the most celebrated * 
hero of the Rookery had invented, thought, and devised, during 
the whole current of his life. 

So in the case of the other saint, the patron of Spain, St. James. 
The chatterers and praters there have nothing in them. We for- 
get what is the exact disticht of Pope, describing the oonrersatioii 

* Pierce Egan, the historian of the Prize King, who^fh>m 1815 to 1830 
— wns considered the best authority in England on sporting matters. His 
** Boxiana" is a scarce and standard work. Jon Bee was a contemporary 
** seeing-lhe-elephant" writer, of less weight, whose chief woik wns n Slanj* 
Dictionary. Buhver was pressed in, to complete the trio, by virtue of his 
exhibition of slanp: in ** Pelhain," " PjutI Clifford," and " Eultchc Aram." — M. 

t Vincent Dowling, foi'ovcr thirty years editor of " Beir.s Life in London," 
the best sporting paper in London, died some three years a<;o, at an advanced 
Rge. He had previously been mentioned, in Fraser, as ^' Tlie Venerable Vin- 
cent." and, seriously offended at the imputuiion, gravely rcmonsuated against 
the application of the adjective to his proper person. ««-M. 

X Distich.] We greatly admire Mr. Orantley Berkeley's opinion of the 
meaning of this word. Of course, as he writes a historical romance in the 
manner of Sir Walter Scott, he must have legends, and prophesies, and' mys- 
tic rhymes. How Sir Walter manages these matters it is now somewlut 
useless to say-* for we rather apprehend that out readers know as much 
nbovit it as oarseWes. How Mr. O. B. makes nse of them will be seen from 
the following charming effusion : 

' " ' Iiord Lisle and his party came hither to dine. 

But Berkeley hath chased them from venison and wine. 
And lest a live witness a lie should record, 
Here hangeth a dead one to stick by his word/ 
After ianghing heartily at the attempt. Sir Mauiice added, * By my faith 
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of the party at the Rape of the Loch ; but it is something Ii]c5 
this 

'* In various talk the iu&triu tive hours thoy paasedj 
Who gave the ball or had the party last/' 

Bat we shall not go on attempting to qnote from memory one of 

the nicest pieces of ornamented Terse ever written, for, undoubt- 
edly, we shall spoil it if wa make the attempt ; but we remember 
that the poet Fums up his opinion of the style of such conversation 
by describing it as " all fJuU" — which is, indeed, sufficiently ex- 
presstye of its merits. The men, or things^ who shine in this ^ort 
of work, can do no more than the hodman jester of 8u Giles'Sy to 
whom we have already allnded. If nature had ever bestowed 
upon them brains — a fact very much open to dispute — those 
bi aius are ai wiiys waited by the frivolities in which they constantly 
enjrage, and the silly talk which forms the staple of their existence. 
But we shall go i'urther. There xire gentlemen among them, no 
doubt ; but the trading practitioners of the party are any thing but 
gentlemen. If w;e wished to speak harshly, we should say that 
they were in general the shabbiest of mankind, constantly occu- 
pied in mean arts of raising money, of defrauding creditors, of 
keeping up aj)pcaranccs by the most grij)ing and pinching penury 
and wreleliedness where no appearance is to hf made — bragging 
and boasting of conquests never made — hectoriug and bullying 
when they think it- safe so to do — tame an^ quiet enough where 
they think that sixpence is to be had, or a kicking to be antici- 
pated ^swelling and turkey-oocklike as Pistol himself to inferiors 
— cool and impertinent to all who do not belong to their own 
coterie — and iservile and booing to those from whom they nuiy 
expect a place or a dinner — such are the characteristics of the 
club-haunting gang, and such do they display in full relief when- 
ever they are <() far left to themselves as to write a book. 

Here is Berkeley Castle lying on the table before us. In the* 
first place, what awfully bad taste it is in Mr. Grantley Berkeley 

I doubt much whether the parly we hare 80 lately discomfiled will retarn to 

profit by thy dhtlch:" 

Mr. Grantley lierkeley is nndcr what Peter Robinson would call a consid- 
erable ofFuscatioTi of 'v\r-:\^. :\<; to the precise nieanin;;; of <'(Tri;^.»f ; and for 
"distich" we recoauiiend him henceforward to read "iiddiestick." 
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to ivrite a book with sach a title. What woold be thought of Loid 
Prudhoe,* if he were to sit down and give U3 a book upon Ahiwick ? 
We should say it was very absurd indeed. And yet there is no 
blot on the scutcheon of the Percys, and their family played a 
most distinguished part in all the ti-ansactions of war and peace 
throughout England, " since Norman WiUiam came." We Should 
think, Deyerthelessy that Lord Prudhoe might have left the narra^ 
tire to somebody eke. But, in the present case, how absolutely 
disgusting is the conduct of Mr. Giantley Berkeley. He should 
have been among the last people in the world to call public atten- 
tion to the history of his house-f Wlij, may we ask him, is his 
eldest brother pitchforked into the House of Lords by tlie title of 
Lord Segrave ? Why does not he sit there as Earl of Berkeley ? 
We are far from being desirous to insult, as the paltry author of this 
book does, the character of woman ; but when matters are recorded 
in solenm judgments, there can be no indelicacy in stating that ; 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley's mother lived with Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley's father as his mistress, and that she had at least one child be- 
fore she could induce tlie old and very stupid lord to marry her. • 
All this is set down in the journals of the lluuse of Lords-f Why, 
then, under such circumstances, bore us with long panegyrics upon 
the purity, antiquity, and nobility of the Berkeley blood ? Why tor^ 
ment us with a book vilely written, without any other end, object, 
or aim, but to prove that the Lord of Berkeley was a great man 
once upon a time ; and that if there was a Lord of Berkeley now 
who coLikl prove that he was legitimate, he would be a great mmi 
again. If the author were a man of the slightest spirit, of the 
smallest approach to the character ul a true — mind, not of a club 
—gentleman, he would have absolutely shuddered at writing the 

* Lord Pradhoc was cousin to the late Duke of Northumberlfiud (whose 
Alnwick Castlo has been immoitaiized by Halleck), and succeeded to the 
dukedom and estates in 1847. Under the Derbj-Disraeli Mioistiy, ia 1852, 
he was First Lord of the Admiralty. — M. 

t What Man^nn calls " a history of his house," as far as the present mem- 
bers of the Berkeley family are concerned, will be found, in a note, at the 
close of this article. — M. 

% Tlie whole coae was doTelopcd, ia evidence before the House of Lords, in 
1811, Bod ended in the decision that the six, eldest sons of the late Earl of 
Berkdey, were not bom in lawful wedlock/'— M. 
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following sentence : " It was beKeved, (though he never avowed 

it) that he had held a commaud iu the regiment raised In^ mff 
graudjather in forty-tive" ! 

Jiy grandjather I Every body, we suppose^ has two grand- 
fathers ; and we take for granted that this great lover, admirer, 
and adorer of women, would prefer his maternal to \n& paternal 
grand&ther. By my grandfather! Truly, his maternal grand- 
father was a man of blood, who wielded steel and axe-* He was, 
in bhurt, a butclier in the market of Gloucester, or some adjoining 
town, who sold mutton-chops, and oiher i^uch commodiLie^, to all 
that would buy, and had the honor of' being parent in the second 
degree of the illustrious author of Berkeley Ca&Ue, By my grands 
f oiher I What impudence ! 

Of the Berkeley family in general it may be said, that not one 
of them was in the slightest degree distinguished. They cannot, 
indeed^ date from the flood, and their most antique title is some- 
what blemished by the a<!<iii:un of " Fitz ;"t but their blood has 
crept through the channels mentioned by Pope as long as they ai*e 
known. We shall not go farther than this very stupid book be- 
fore us. We shall not unravel the documents which its learned 
author says are preserved *^apud Castro de Berkeley." [The 
Zatin schoolmaster, at least, is not abroad.] We take the goods 
the donkey provides m. He fixes his tale in the clays of the 
War- of the Roses ; and in that war, when all the honorable or the 
hot blood of Kngland wns up — when the flowers in the TcnT]>le 
gardens set every bosom that had courage or noble bearing within 
its keeping in a flame — in those days the Berkeleys were distin- 
guished only for carrying on a lawsuit among themselves ; and 
skulking, like cowards, from the field, to appear as beggars before 
whatever facdon ruled the Court They were " beating smooth 
the pavements between Temple Bar and Westminster Hall" 
while York and Lancaster fought for the throne of England ; and 

* Grnntley Berkeley was not one of tlic six soas, pronounced illegitimata 

by the House of Lords. He was born after his mother's marriage, and thcre- 
foi-c wns cntitk'fl to the prefix of '* The Honorable." His maternal giasd- 

futher was a butcher. — M. 

t.Tho pi*cfix of the Normnn "Fitz" to any surnnmo (such as Fif:/-T?ov or 
!Pitz-Clai*ent'e) indicates illegitimate birth, cither remote or near. When it is 
pla<:ed before a Cliristiau namo, it hints at personal illegitimacy. — M. 
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here we bave a descendant of their? writing a V) ( k about the days 
of those s})irit-?tiiTing and gallant \v;irs, in wliich he describes the 
great men of his lineuge lying quiet in their halls, locked up for 
fear of (bailiffs ^ a dread which, we rather imagine, has extended 
to some of their posterity-^ and actually has the impudence to put 
into the mouth of such a skulking laggard as theiiast Lord Berke- 
ley of his line, some imperdnent obsenrations upon the king-maker, 
whicli renowned Warwick" would have most hberalfy recom- 
pensed hy a kick. In faet, we do not recollect any thing in our 
history about the Berkeleys, except that one of them was consi- 
dered the proper jailor Ibr Edward 11. ; and that another, if Horace 
Walpole is to be credited, proposed to George I. to kidnap hii 
son, when Prince of Wales. Of honorable actions, we do not at 
the present writing remember any thing. 

As for the book, it is trash. There is not the shadow of a story 
in iL We defy Grant Berkeley himself to make out the skel- 
eton of the tale so as to occupy twenty of our lines. He has no 
knowledge, either literary or antiquarian. For example, he calls 
Drayton, twice, Michael Draydbn (vol. i. pp. 30, 31) ; he makes 
a groom read our authorized translation of the Bible in 146S (vol. * - 
ii. p. 172), before printing had reached England,* and when not 
one man in a hundred, out of the learned professions, could read 
at all, and when any Bible but the Vulgate (and that hard to be 
pronounced) was a sealed book ; he gives us a transcript of a ser- 
vant maid's letter, tem^. Hen. VI,, as thus : — 

'* Other folks does not kaow it, hat there is one theie as knows the length 
of his foot, which be may be proud on, as good right he has to do. I wish 
to give Iiim notice that the watcbes is to be doubied and set every night, as 

from marks aboQt the wall they kiu) vs as some one must have gotten over. 
Should lier as yon knows on need assistance, there shall be a white flag show 
himself up at top of i^'ihley Kuowl, when them as lov^ her may make in. So 
now no more from one — 

As is not so bad as they supposes." . 



* The first printtd hook in tlio En'rlish lanfjuagc was Cax ton's translation 
of a French work, whirli lie iMUii'i'd the " Hecuyell of the History of Trore, 
by Ivuoul leFeurc/' printed hy liim, at Cologne, in 1471. Not until 1474, Uid 
he produce, from his press at Westminster Abbey, the " Game and Play of 
tb« Chesse/'ivhtGhwaa tbe first typo;;raphicalwork printed ia England* — M. 
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He imagines that ihe Ilip^Iilanders came to the southwest of 
. England, lis friendly guesu^, in the fifteenth century. He mjiJkes 
one of them talk in such language as this, long before even Gawain 
Douglas's time 

" Some days after this, Lord Berkeley, who set his face agdnst all jokes, 
whether practical or not, desiring to make Sir Andrew acqnainted with the 
fertility of his estates in comparison with those of the Hlgfaland8,took him to 
Slimhridge, and showed him also the rich meadows lying along the banks of 
the SeTom ; concluding his iUnstraftion of their ciq»bility with the renuuk, 
that were h», a month later in the year, and oTer^iigfat, to stick hia ridiDg>- 
wand in the grass where he then stood, the growth of the herbage and loxn- 
riuiit vegetation was so great, that he would not be able to find it on the fol- 
lowing rooming. 

*' * Conscience, my lord/ said Sir Andrew, ns osnai, who made it a mle 

never absolutely to contradict any thing, * hut there my pair Hieland estate 
wad match ye in forteelity. By my saul, were ye to tether your bciist' (point- 
ing to the f^roat white war-h.or>c whi' h Lord Berkeley had beeti riding) *on 
tliC hillside just afore sunset, and be ever sac j)recee90 as to the exact spot, 
't wad be a muckle chance if ever yc set ees on him again/ " 

Now, this patois is lowland Scotch, and very indifferently exe- 
cuted lowland Scotch, of tlie present century. To those who know 
any tiling about if, the Highlander of the days of Henry the 
Sixth spoke Gaelic, and in the present day speaks nothing like 
the dialect here crammed into his mouth. He Qtlr, G, B., we 
mean) takes it for granted that the kilt waa the ordinary dress for 
Highlanders in those days, and actually sends a man so arrayed 
to fight against a man at arms I He is so careful of the color of 
his conversation, as to make his characters at one time speak in 
this style : — 

" 'DiesB !' qaoth Watts with emphasis, setting down the iron hit ahoot 
which he. had been engaged, and looking fall into Will's face — What hat 
Hie like of she to do with flams and finery— she never looked so well as die 
used to do in her plain staff gown and a cowslip in her bosom. Now, for- 
sooth, naught but silk and satin please her; instead of, ' Ingram, help me to 
this,* it's, *Mr. Watts, he ^^ood enough to wash your hands, and step this 
wny ' You admire her dress, do you 1 umpb, ' the crow thinks his own bifd 
the fairest." 

*' And again he set to work rabbing the rusty bit as if he had not an hoar 

to live, 

*' 'Bill/ rejoined Will, 'why, my friend, should she not set oft her person 
to the best advantage 1 I have heard that soiiaO one's groom, not far hence. 
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used to admire her, and that she received from Wottoa 4ur> the gayest gown 

the place could boast.' 

" ' Thou hast heard — and what signifies it what such a hair-bnuned gowk 
as a fore8t4urcher either hears or sees. I tell thee when folks when girls — 
dress above their station in life, it is an outward mark of contempt for the 
males that shouM match them, and hnt as a sip;Ti held out over the door of an 
inn, or hostiery, tliat there is good entertainment for their hctters. Why 
thou, in thy generation of wisdom, thinkest that thou art down upon me ; but, 
to speak in thine own terms of woodcraft, tiiore 's a better buck than thou art 
at the head of the herd ; and tlie white doe minds thee no more than the flies 
that tease lier ears/ " 

And agpin to introdace the same speakers, favoring us widi such 
bits as this : — 

"'Bless ye, zir,' was his reply, *I could not plat like that. 'Twas my 
young lady as did do 't, the evening afore her did go ; all the time speaking 
to, kissing, and patting the poor dumb animal — mj heart — as if he had 
been a C!u*istian ponl.' 

" I left the stall for a seat on the corn-bin, or X could not have gone on with 
my examination. 

'"And tell me, Watts, did Miss Isabel take her dog with heiV 
suppose, so, zir, as a an't left behind/ 
* Did AiHictLc go with her V 

** * It*8 likely, zir, as she an't in the house.' 

" * How did diey go — what was their conveyance, and when did they leave 
the place V 

« * They had horses, sir» and they left last night' 

*' ' How many were there of the party 1* 

" ' It were daik, sir, and I did not jnst see.' " 

Language, similarly refined, is put into the mouth of the person 
to whom he applies, wliile he, in a dozen places, calls the soubri- 
quet (and we suppose the man pretends he can talk French, or 
knows something about it) of Blackhill — • But it is idle to break 
such a cockroach as this upon the wheel. In every thing the 
novel 19 stupid, ignorant, vulgar, and contemptible; and will be 
forgotten, before our pages appear, by that fragment of the read- 
ing public by which it was ever known. 

One thing, however, we must make a few remarks upon. The 
pseudo-aristocratical impertinence which makes the author take it 
for granted that his hero should resign the pledged mistress of his 
soul) because his superior fell in love with her, we may pass by 
with nothing more than the eontemptnous remark| that it must 

22 
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lead to the oon^aatoiit that the man who formed such a oonoep- 
tion would be ready to do so himself, and to fetch and carry let- 
ters, frame associaiiuiis, lie and pimp, under any circumstances, 
with ns nuicli alficrity n> the cheri.-lied model of liis brain — if one 
by whom he could make any thing — commanded it. What Her- 
bert Reardon, described as being deeply in love with Isabel Mead, 
did in furthering, in the manner of Sir Pandams of Troy, the 
passion of Sir Maurice for the aforesaid Isabel, we have no donU 
that Mr. Grantley Berkeley knows, or supposes thai he knows^ a 
, person who would do. All the women in this doll book are more 
or less tainted. It looks to be the production of a man who lias 
never kept company, at least habitually, with ladies of souL Take 
the following passage : — 

"Though by disposition easily accessible to the charms of beauty, and to 
a great degree imbued with a roaiantic nature, still I never sou^^ht her con- 
fidence purposely for a mere personal gratification, or to gam an iist ondency 
over the mind, in order that I might then control and dkect her actioiis. No, 
it was not tiiis desire that instigated me ; but there was a something so re- 
fined in the female idea; so vividly brilliant in the situations in which man 
may be placed in the society of woman ; and so much delightfol danger, if H 
may be thus called, in the mntnal confidence of the young and ardent of oppo- 
site sexes, whose undisguised friendship ever trembles on the veige of k>ve, 
which, after all, is but another name ; that, time after time, I have found my* 
self, and often almost involuntarily, attracted to e xplore the mind, and elicit 
the jewel from each fair casket which chance has thrown in my way. That 
I have been deceived in many instances, and that some few of my experi- 
ments have brought me into situations the taking advantage of which it was 
not in htunan nature to forego, matters not now." 

There are some dozen passages of the same kind, and all evident^ 
ly pointing to IVIr. Grantley Berkeley's personal experiences. Now, 
that he has the mind or the talerit to " elicit the jewel," as he most 
stupidly phrases k, from the mind of any woman worth the afifeo- 
tion of a man of taste, honor, or intellect, this novel of BerktUg 
Cattle is quite enough to prove. But that he may have sometimes 
ventured to ascend from the servant-maids, by wliose conduct and 
feelings he estimates those of all the female race, and to offer his 
foul-smelling incense to women above that condition, is possible 
enough. We shall, however, venture to lay any odds, that when 
the lady, for whatever reason, wished to make no noise upon the 
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wa^teAy he was lUDg out, and when a gentleman was appealed to^ 
he, the author of BerMey Ckude^ was kicked out It is quite 

time that tliese bestialities toward tlie ladies of England should be 
flung forth iitun our literature. 

What, afler such a declaration, are we to think of the dedication* 
Here it is in^all its length, breadth, and thickness 

"DEDICATION 

TO THB 

COUNTESS OF EUSTON. 

** In the dedication of these volumes, the Author has the deepest gratifica- 
tlon, not ftom any idea of their Tslne, fbr of that he is diffident, but merely la 
the opportanitj of proving his feelings for one whom he hath erer regarded 
with aifection. 

As Ihey are the first from his hand of this particular description which 
hare aonght the public praise, so has he natarally the greater anxiety Ibr 
their success ; and tboogh, at some intue time, he may produce a hook more 
worthy of acceptance, still, he never can one in the fiite of which he will be 
so thorong1i|y interested." 

The horridly vulgar and un grammatical writing of this dedica- 
tion is of no consequence — it i;* juntas good as the rest of the 
book. But does the man, in writ in to the Countess of Euston, 
that she is one whom he hath {hath / ) ever regarded with affec- 
tion/* mean to insinuate that he was ever placed in a position to ht 
able to use^ without the most absurd impertinence^ the foUowing quo^ 
toHans from his work : that his ^ undisguised firiendship trembled on 
the verge of love," and that taking advantage of certain situations 
is not in human nature to forego ?" Tt is a downright affront ! 
Thej call Lord Euston the thin piece of parliament — could he 
not borrow a borsewliip ? l^e assure him he might exercise it 
with perfect security. 

In tiie midst of all this looseness and dirt, we have great out- 
bursts of piety in a style of the most impassioned cast Ck>upling 
this with the general tendency of the book, we are irresistibly re- 
minded of Foote's Motlier Cole. Perhaps Mv. Grantley Berke- 
ley derives his representation, as well a- liis birth, I'rooi another 
Mrs. Cole.* At sill events, this book puts an end to his puppy ap- 

* Maiy Cole was the maiden name of Mr. Grantley Beri^eley's mother.*— IL 
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pearance any longer in literature, as the next dissolution will pat 
an end to his nonsensical appearance in Piiiiiament. Berkeley CaS' 
ile in conce[)iion is the most impeitint nt, as in execution it i3 
about the stupidest it has ever been our misfortune to read* It is 
aIm quite decisive of the character of the author as a ^ gentleman.** 



As the Berkeley family-affairs arc matter of notoriety — not less from the 
exposure before the House of Lords, tlian from tlie above ftrticle, and the 
events whit'h it produced — it is lilting that some inkling of tiiem be given here. 

Whuii ihc lute Earl of Berkeley died in 1810, liis eldest son, then sitting in 
the House of ComnKjns, hy the courtesy title of Vi- nait Dursley, sent in 
the usual j^ciitioii to the Crown, to issue a writ of summons to him as Earl 
of Berkeley. Doubts arose iis to whether this petitioner (the present Earl 
ITitzhardinge) had been born in wedlock, and his claim to a &eat among ilie 
Peers was lefened to the House of Lords, who investigated the matter, and 
decided that he had not nude good his claim. On this, " Viscount Dms- 
ley" sank down into plain Colonel Berkeley, and was known as anch nntil 
the Whig Minbtry ennobled him — calling him to the Upper House in Sep- 
tember, 1831, as Baron Segrave, and making him Bad Fitzhacdxnge in 
Aognst, 1841. The " Berkeley Peerage" case, beard in 1811, excited greet 
interest in the public mind, iind^iere are its leading points 

One Mary Cole, the dau*?hter of a butcher near Gloucester, came to Lon- 
don, in 1783, on her father's death, to live with her sister Susan, avIio soon 
obtained the " protection" of several gentlemen of fortune. Soon after, Mary 
Cole went into sor\ ice, at the yearly waives of £6, but speedily returned to 
licr sister. Af ler a year or two she returned to Gloucester, and tlicre attracted 
ntteiition by her dress, her good looks, and her manner of cxliibiting ihein. 
She gained the o<hniration of several gnllants, and, among others, of Lord 
Berkeley, with whom she went to live, and by v. hom, in December, 17S6, she 
hud liur lirst child, the present Eaii l'u/.liardinge. She had th e oihei ciul- 
dren by Lord Berkeley, and the six were baptized and registered as "the 
illegitimate chUdren of Angnstns Prederick Berkeley, by Mary Cole." M 
this time, this fair frailty lived with him, bearing the name of Bliss Tndor. 
She constantly solicited him to marry her^ and in 1796, when her eldest sea 
was in his tenth year, Mary Cole and the Barl of B«^eley were mamed it 
St. Mary's, Lambeth. But tliis did not satisly her. There sprung up the 
desire to have her eldest illegitimate son an Earl, and to obtain the rank of 
Earl's sons and daughters for the rest of her pre-wedlock children. Her wsy 
to do this, was by legitimatizing these children, and the only way in which this 
could be effected was by getting up pretended and forged proofs of her having 
been married to Lord Berkeley in ITS,', eleven years before the real marriage 
nt Lambeth, ami })revious also, to the hirth of hev tirst child. She obtained 
possession of the registers of Berkeley Chur( !i, and introdueed an entry of her 
marriage with Lord Berkeley, purporting to be dated in March, 1785, to have 
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been irniile My a deceased clergyman, and to be signed by her own brodier 
(one Bill Cole, who signed " Wilfiam Tador/'and was aged only IS), and 
signed also by a mail ** who really nerer bad existed/' The brother swore that 
he had heard the banns published in the charcfa (being the only one of a largo 
congregation who did so hear !)« and that he had seen the marriage ceremony 
performed. Some others swore that they had even heard Lord Berkele; 
mention the marriage in 1785, as a thing which there was no ner cr^sity for 
concealing, thon-ili the defence of concealment was, that Lord Berkeley^ 
because of the bad character of Mary Cole's sister, would not avow it. 

Against all this, was proof that, until after the mnrriage at Lambeth, ho 
and Mary Cole lived together avowedly as " protector" and " mistress" — that 
she \va.s never spoken of, but as Miss Tudor — tliat once, when a servant 
spoke of her as llic "Countess" ho was re])rovcd bv the Earl — and that, 
during the first vlrvcn years of their connexion (m which time their six chil- 
dren were ijajjtized and registered as "ill^timate") she was excluded from 
all respectable female society. 

From his birtb^ iaDecember, 1786, nntil tlie marriage, iu May, 1796, Earl 
ITitxhardinge was invariably treated as an illegitimate child. His mother, 
when married, insisted on his assuming the coortesy-title of Yiseonnt Dnrsr- 
lej, which alone could be legally borne by Thomas Morton Htzhaidinge 
Becfcfiley, bom in October, 1796, q/2er the marriage, and therefore the legal 
heir to his father's rank. This son, who survives, declines assuming the 
title of Karl of Berkeley, as that would irretrievably fix the character of his 
mother, who died in 1844. Besides, as the principal estates were bequeathed 
to Lord Fitzhardingc by his father, there would bo an Earldom with little to 
support it. The evidence adduc-ed in the Berkeley Peerairc case, to make 
X#ord Fitzhardinge an Earl, was described by a frrcnt law-ohicer of the Crown, 
as **a dreadful measure of perjury and gnilt." Jt wonUI not be difiicult, were 
there any desire, to blacken the character of Lord FitzhardiuL'-e, liy referring to 
his conduct as regards the fair sex ; but the nai .n > if Mrs. iiuun, Miss Foote, 
and Mrs. Barker, will be suliieicntly suggestive. At his present advanced 
age (he was seventy in 1656) the " noble Earl" has not reliuquished the 
''gaUantiy" which once made him so notorions. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley himself, despite his brutal treatment of Mr. Flraser, 
comes under the designation of "no| u bad sort of fellow, after all.'' His 
public course has been consistent^ fidelity ta the liberal party being its cha- 
racteristic. In private life, he has rcspectifaly performed the duties of tins* 
band and father. At one time he a(!brdsd cause for some pleasant satire in 
Punch, having propounded — as the best mode of putting down poaching— 
the propriety of summarily settling with the offender, when caught in the act, 
" by givini; him a punch on the head." He is next in succession, I believe, 
to the Earl of Berkeley (he wlio has not claimed the title) but is not likely 
to abstain from asBumin<7 it, m he is not on good terms with his unperioos 
brother. Earl Fitzhardingo. — M.J 
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THE BERKELEY AND i iiASEIi AFi AiK 

The pren ling article (a review of "Berkeley Castle, a Historical Xorel, 
by the Hon. Grantlcy Berkeley") appeared in Fraser's Magazine, for August, 
18.36. On the 3d of December, in the same year, in the Exchequer Court 
at Westminster, before Chief Baron Lord Abinger, and a special jury, came 
off a trial at common law, Eraser v. Berkeley and adother. The declaratioa 
stated that "the defendants [Grantiej Berkeley and his brother Craven 
Boikeley] assaulted the plaintiff, and braised and wounded him with their 
lists, and afterwards with a whip/' The defsndants pleaded not gnOty. Hm 
oose eizdted coosiderable interest from the rank of the defendants, and also 
from the high liteiaiy character and political inflnenoe of the periodieal of 
which the plaintiff \yas publisher and proprietor. 

Both parties had engaged some of the ablest lawyers at the bar. Messrs. 
Erie, Kelly, and Talbot appeared for the plaintiff ; Messrs. Theslircr and 
Crowd^ r for the defendants. The facts of the case, as stated by Mr. £irle, 
and fully proved in evidence, were as follow : — 

Grantley and Craven Berkeley, both bom after the maniage of tlie late 
Earl of Berkeley to Mary Cole, his mistress, were members of Parliament 
for We5?t Gloucester and Cheltenham, respectively; were officers in the army; 
were county magistrates, and were brothers of the Earl of Berkeley and of 
the notorious Earl Fitzhardinge. 

On the 3d of August, 1 836, the two Beikeleys sallied forth, on a hostile ez* 
pedition agamst Mr. James Flraser, whose pahlishing office was at 21 S Begeat 
street, one of the most public, ciowM, and finhionable thoroaghferes of 
Ijondon. Grantley Berkeley was armed with a heary horsewhip, the bntt or 
handle of which was loaded with lead. Fully to understand die manliness 
of the following proceeding, it should be home in mind (for it was repeatedly 
given in evidence on the trial) that Berkeley was a tall, powerftil, active, 
heavily-built man, over six feet high, and a practised pugilistic amateor, 
Mhile Eraser, below the middle stature, was slight in figure, p:rcntly inferior 
in strength, and, in fact, in such delicate health, (as his appearance showed,) 
that the constant care of a medical man had long been indispensable. 

The Berklclcys entered Eraser's shop, at midday, the precise period wlicn 
all his assistants and other peraons he employed in his business, had gone :o 
diAner. Eraser was alone, therefore. Craven Berkeley statioocd himself at 
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the door, within the Bhop, so m to prevent their Intended victim from esci^ 
ping, or any assistance or protection being supplied from the street. A third 
party, not identifled, bnt of inferior nnlc to the fierkelejs, and generaUy be- 
lieved to have been a pugilist hired to assist them and^ watch until IVaser's 
people had gone out, stationed himself outside the shop, standing between 
the door-posts, with his face towards the street. Up to this time, Mr, Eraser 
was wholly unacqnainted, even by sight, with either of the Bcrkclojs. 

Having thns plnccd an inner and outer guard upon and within the shop, 
so as to prevent interference from other parties, Orantley Berkeley advanced 
tu Frasc r, snoke to him, (to ascertain his identity,) and then, without notice, 
struck hiiu a blow on the right temple, with his clinched fi.«t — a blow so vio- 
lent that it felled him prostrate on the floor. When Frasci-, nearly stunned 
by this fierce and unexpected attack, endeavored to rise, his assailant struck 
him down again, and then, when prostrate, iaul hold of his -collar with the 
left hand, while with the clinched fist of his right hand he continued to strike 
him about the head, fiioe, and every part of his body wliich cane within reach. 
Then, changing his weapon of torment, he seiaed the whfp with which he 
had come armed — it was not an ordinary hunting-whip, but one of weight 
and substance, such as rough riders in the army use for the purpose of tam- 
ing unruly horses — and talcing the small end of tiiis wliip in his hand, re- 
peatedly struck Falser (who was still on the ground, senseless and stupified) 
with the butt end of it about the head, back, and shoulders. It was stated 
in evidence that this butt end was loaded with lead and bound round, on the 
out«ide, with iron wire. He continued to '^^rike until Fraser*s head was laid 
open in several places. Then while the victim — ^hlccding, unresisttnp:, sense- 
less — was ftill lyin^ at his feet, Berkeley took the whip by the handle and 
commenced stnkin;j: him with the laish, the first blow fetching blood frojn the 
temple down to the chin. The marks of this particular cut, it was deposed, 
continued visible for more than a month. The blow caused such keen pain 
as to restore Fraser to some degree of consciousness, and his first natural 
impulse was to raise ids hands to cover his eyes. It was fortunate that he 
had done so, for the next blow cat his right hand across the back, through 
to the bone. 

While this savage scene was being performed— and it was nigh to as a 
tragical a conclusion as ever was simulated on the boards of a theatre — pei^ 
sons passing by Fraser's shop, recognising the hired bully and rofBan at the 
door, became aware that something unnsual was proceeding within. Fra- 
ser'a shrieks, on being restored to consciaosness by the agony of keen pain, 
caught the attention of passers-by. A crowd collected in front of tlie shop, 
and a person named bamuel Braino, impelled by the impulse of humanity — 
having' seen, through the window, that a man was lying on the ground, whilo 
another man was standing over him, violently striking him with a whipahout 
the head ami shoulders — rushed to the rescue. Rut a powerful rufiian stood 
outside the door, with his arms across to prevent any one from going in. 
The moment that Braine, calling out, " Gracious God I lie '11 Itill itie man; 
let me go in, or the man will be killed," attempted to enter, the street-ruffian 
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itmck him on the oollar-boDO and knocked him down. Picking himself up, 
Bnine nuhed on, stmck ap the bally's extended arms, and got inside the 

shop. Immediately within it, close to the door, stood Craven Berkeley, who 
calkMlont, "Give it him, GxantleyJ Damn him, give it him wcIP/' M 
this moment, Fkaser had staggered ap upon his legs, and Grantlcy Berkeley, 
who was behind him, had a hold of him by the huir of his head, lashint:^ him 
nil the time with the whip on the face. Frascr was so plnecd, that even if 
his strcugth were not thoroui^hly exhausted, he could ofJer no ettectual resist- 
ance. He was bleeding from the temple to the chin. Braine indignantly ac- 
costed Berkeley with these words, " How dare you use the man in that brutal, 
bftva^e manner liut the remonstrance was useless. Whereupon Biaine 
sei^ied Berkeley by the Jirm and around the neck, to draw him off, and a struggle 
ensued, in which both fell to the ground. Eraser, thus liberated for the mo- 
ment, flew to the door, to get into the street, bnt was struck back into the 
shop by Craven Berkeier. On this, Grantlay Berkeley laid hold of him 
again, by the back of the neck, dragged him into the middle of the shop, there 
entwined his hand in his hair, and struck him again over the head and hod 
with the hoiiewhtp. Finally, Fraser succeeded in getting into the street, and 
as he was turning to enter the side door which led to his private residence, 
Grantley Berkeley again fell violently upon him with the butt-end of the 
whip, saying, "Damn you, Til cut your blasted head off 1" One of the 
crowd tlicn laid hoh! of the whip, and, for tlie first time, the cause of this 
series of sava«^e assaults was stated — Grantlcy Berkeley declai-ing to the 
crowd that ** Mr. Fraser had offended a lady, and that he was serving him 
out for it." Wliat manner of " lady" she was, has already been related. 

The two Berkcleys were then walked off to the nearest police-office, about 
u hundred yards distant, the accuinpanying police not venturing to lay hands 
on two such exalted gcntlemeu — Honorable" by birth, as sons and broth- 
ers of £ai Is ; officers in the army ; magistrates, and law-makers, as members 
of Parliament. There the dbaige was heard against them, and they woe 
held to bail. 

The hired bully whom they had planted in the street, as outer guaid— 
who knocked down Braine, because he attempted to gain admisBion — who 
cndeaToied to quiet the spectators by coolly telling them that Mr. Beikeky 
was only seeking redress for a ''lady" who had been abused — who walked 
by Craren Berkeley's side, in dose and confidential conversation with him, 
en rouie to the police-office— who remained in the office while the charge 
was being heard — wholly escaped. Braine, whom h^ had knocked down 
without the shadow of provocation or justification, vainly endeavored to have 
him taken into custody for this assault. The police, seeing him the ally of 
the Berkeleys — magistrates, members of rariiament, peers' sons and broths 
—declined doin^; so! 

Poor Fraser, the victim of this conspiracy and assault, found his way into 
his ])rivate residence — wounded, bleeding;, prostrated in mind and body. 
He was immediately seized with convulsion fits, which were thenceforward of 
frequent occurrence. It was a month before he was able to leave the houbc, 
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in order to go to Fnince for the l»otu'fit of his shattered health, and even then 
(it was deposed) the marks on his face were all to he seen. The attack was 
fatal to liitn. The few romainin^ years of his life were years of pain, sutTer- 
ing, and prostration. He was comjjL'llcd to retire wholly from 1)usinc8S, and 
especially from the conduct of the Magazine which still bears his name. Ho 
died, in October, 1841, and even Tke THmet, carefiil at bis in speaking ex- 
cept on bun grounds, annoonoed that his protraeted illneH was heUeved to 
haw heen brought on hj the attack of Mr. Grantley Beikelej. 

What occurred hetveen the author of the critique on Mr. O. Beikeley's 
noYtH and Mr. Berkeley himself will be foand (the proper place for such a 
teoord) in the Memoir of ]>r. Maginn, which I have prefixed to this 
volome. 

Mr. Frascr's only n»oarcG aj^ainst the Berkelcys, his brutal and cowardly 
assailiints, was by bringing them before a court of law: — it is prohable that 
"Honorable" as thcvwcrc, thcv would have refin''d him "the satisfaelioii of 
a gentleman," had he demanded it, on the ]il»"a that he was "only a trades- 
man." There were two causes, however — and very strong ones — why he 
did not seek mch a remedy as this. Mr. Fraser, u conscientious Christian, 
had religious objections to 8uch a step, and, even were he free to adopt it, his 
assailants had half-murdered him, so as to render it physically impossible for 
him to meet them in the field, as Dr. Maginn did. 

At law, two courses were open to Ifnaer: — either to indict Grantley 
Berkelej and his ruffian-brother in a criminal court — and it was regretted, 
when too late, that he had not done so, as conviction was inevitable and 
the punishment Inust have been severe— -or to bring a dvil action, in nm 
priuSf for damages, the amount of which should be determined bj a jnrjr. 
As alreadjr mentioned, the latter course was adopted. At the same time, to 
eare appearances, Grantley Berkeley brought an action for libel against 
Fraser — having already nearly murdered him on account of such personal 
libel! 

No denial of the facts of this case could Ihj made or wa« iitt' mpted by the 
counsel for the Berkelcys. The cross-examination of the plaiutiti''s witnesses 
was very slipht — because nothing could weaken the plain and decisive evi- 
dence which they gave. Mr. Thesiger, who replied for the defendants, very 
ingeniously admitted that the assault had been committed — '* but that they 
did it under a strong and over-ruUug provocutiou, which in a considerable 
degree justified their conduct." In plainer words, that Fraser, as publisher 
of a magazine, in which had appeared an article very satiricsl upon, and very 
displeasing to, Mr. Grandey Berkeley, might have prevented the appearance 
of that article, and was answerable for all the consequences of not having 
done so. It was contended that Fhuer's Magazine had exceeded fiur criticism 
.on the book called ''Berkeley Castle," by following him into domestic life, 
and there revding and calumniating him — that it was unfair to allude to the 
fiict of the bad character of '* the mother of the Gracchi" [the Berkeley 
brothers] — that such allusion was probably intended to lead to an a?!sanlt — 
and that a further justification was the critic's doubt whether, in and oat of 
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his book, Grantlcy Berkeley wa« a pure-minded geuUeraati. — That a critic 
had a full rio;ht, when noticing a novel of nuich pretence (in which the author 
proudly refera to his honorable and noble descent) to allude to notorious 
facts of the said author*^ own mother having notoriously violated feminine 
propriety, was contended, per contra, by Mr. Erie, for the plaintift'; also, 
that a novel, once published, is public property, and liable to ]»ublic coni- 
inunt; that " Ecrkcley Castle" deserved the sharp sentence critically passed 
ttpon it, particalarly for the indelicacy of soma of its opinions, expressions, 
and incidents; that (as indeed happened) Qiantlej Berkelej conld readily 
hare obtained any required satisfaction" from the author of the critique; 
that the publisher of a woriL, which he most probably had not read in mann- 
icript, was not to be held answerable for it in his body, almost in bis lift; 
and that the assault was unjustifiable, cowardly, brutal, and nearly murderous. 

After bein;; charged byliOrd Abijiger (the judge) to the effect that if death 
had followed from this assault, the Berkekys would undoubtedly have beea 
held guilty of Murder, and that they had not the .sli<j;htest justification for 
their brutality ; and that, havin^^ broujxht an action against Fraser for libel, 
Grantlcy Berkeley ought not also have taken the law into his own hands, 
('■ taking his revenge both in person and purse") — the Jury returned a ver- 
dict for the Plaintiff — damages, One Hundred Pounds. This amount was 
very much beneath what was expected. The cross-action for libel (Berkeley 
V. I raser) eventually ended, without trial, in a verdict for plaintiff (with 
nominal damages), each party paying his own costs. 

On this trial, which was given at full length in the Number for January, 
1837, Dr. Haginn wrote the following ** Defence of Fraser's Magasine in 
the Berkeley Affair/' with which I conclude this volume.— M.] 



D£F£NC£ OF FRAS£B'S MAGAZINE IN THE B£RE£L£Y 

AFFAIB. 

I AM told by those -whose opinions 1 have every reason to 
respect, that it is incuiubent upon me to offer some observations on 
the case of Messrs. Fraser and Berkeley, so far as I am therein 
concerned. I intrude myself with reluctance on the attention of 
my readers. For many years, in constant communication with 
the public, I have, to the utmost of my power, courted privacy, 
because I liave ever felt that the less periodical writers are urged 
personally into notice, it is the better for their readers and them- 
selves. But 1 am now, as it -were, forced to come forward, espe- 
cially as I have been stigmatized as an anonymous slanderer. 

First, as to being anonymous : The custom of the country, and 
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a justly defensible custom, is, that writers in newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews, &c., do not pot their name> to their articles. A 
custom justly defensible, because tiiere is always an appearance, 
and often a reality, of presnmption or impertiniDce in one man 

su iting himself up in critical judgment on labors which have cost 
certain thought and time to another, or in offering an opinion upon 
matters of public importance, occupying the serious attention of 
persons holding high station, and possessed of knowl^^df^e derived 
from sources inaccessible to any ordinary author. The ^ we" of 
the political or literaiy writer ia no more than the index of 
what he wishes to be considered as his view of the opinions of the 
party which he sometimes follows, but as often ultimately leads. 
Speaking practically, except in some personal tritles, exclusively 
of a jocular character, there is really no such thing as an anony- 
mous writer on any part of the press. Who cannot, at a moment's 
notice, find out the author of an article in the Edinburghy or the 
Quarterly^ or Blackwood^ or Fraur^ or the 2¥/nes, or the Standard^ 
or the John BuUf or the Examiner ^ In truth, the prominent 
writers for newspapers or magazines, are exceedingly few in num- 
ber. I have been almost twenty years more or less connected 
with some of the most eminent, and in the course of my expe- 
rience do not think that I could enumerate fifty names. I am 
sure that at present it would be a matter of difficulty to me to 
mention twenty persons to whom I should willingly commit the 
management of any periodical woric, daily, weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly, for which any one cared a thousand pounds. I speak 
merely as a matter of trade, and a matter of trade on which I feel 
myself, from practice and knowledge, qualified to speak. It is 
perfectly idle, therefore, to say that the couple of dozen among us 
who mainly interest ourselves in periodical literature are anony- 
mous. It, however, suits, some, at the bottom of whose imperti- 
nence is cowardice or envy, or the more intelligible feeling of hun- 
ger, to pretend to consider us so. 

Having disposed of the charge of being an anonymous slanderer, 
I may now come to that of our being slanderers at all. Publicly 
known as we are, I deny the charge as beinir utterly ab?uiti. I 
am about to speak of the case in which I am interested, declaring, 
beforehand, that in what I say I have not the slightest notion of 
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ofFeriiig any offence to Mr. Grantley Berkelj, beyond what it maj 
be impossible to avoid. I shall presently allude to the peculiar 
portion in which we have lately stood toward each other ; but I 
may unblamed be allowed to remark, that Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley's novel was not a good one — that the spirit which dictated the 
writing of a work about one's own ancestors, paiticularly ances- 
tors so long known, but so slightly distinguished, was not high- 
minded — that the conception of the hero of the novel was paltry 
— that the ^tendency, at least, of the scenes was licentious — that 
the dedieafciim of a book of intrigues to a lady of unblemished 
reputation was a thing not to be commended — and that the image 
of the author was, as usual, to be suspected in the cherished crea- 
tion of his mind. Tlie articli v. IiIlIi I wrote might have been 
compressed into the few lines above printed. If it be any satis- 
^acdon to Air. Berkelt?y, I shall say, with perfect truth, that I wrote 
the article in a great hurry^ and that business having next day 
taken me out of town^ it was not in my power to revise or correct 
it after it was in type. If it had been otherwise, I admit that I 
should have altered some of the expressions most exposed to caviL 
For example, I think, on a more serious perusal than under other 
circumstances I should have deigned to bestow upon Berkeley 
Castle, that though I should have designated its hero, Herbert 
Reardon, as what he is exhibited in the novel, a liar and a pimp, 
I should not have laid myself open to the charge of Mr. Thesiger, 
that I thereby intended to have so designated Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley. Yet Lord Byron is in general su[)posed to shadow himself 
forth in CJdlde Harold, nnd. Don Juan ; and il would naturally 
occur that the author put forth Herbert Reardon as his own proto- 
type. I repeat it, however, that if it had been in my power to 
have looked over the proofs, I should have changed some of the 
expressions which most called forth th# anger of the member for 
West Gloucestershire. 

I do not wish to press unfairly the charge of licentiousness on 
Berkeley Castle ; and I add, that there are some parts of it pretty 
fairly written, particularly the commencement of the first volume. 
"Witii (i< ierence to Mr. Fraser's truly able and eloquent advocate, 
Mr. Erle^ the production is scarce worthy of the dissection which 
he gave it. But I adhere to my original proposition, that there 
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was someihing so pecoliarlj proTokiiig in the mere fket of any of 

the Berkeleys calling public attention to the history of their family, 
that no critic pretending to common spirit coulil {);iss it by ; espe- 
cially atler tlie conduct of Col. Berkeley, now crammed into the 
Peers as Lord Segrave, toward a man of the name of Judge j* and 
the declared determmation of thefamilj — Liberals as thej are — 
to Tindicate themselves from the printed expression of any thwg 
displeasing to them by the infliction of the bludgeon. Sj[a ung of 
a country where bullying is not looked upon as a thing of much 
moment, iuul of a caste wliich never liung back from the free ut- 
terance of free opinion, such threats could have no other effect 
upon me than to urge me to give my sentiments of disapproba- 
tion^ if I felt any, with the less reluctance. 

But I was sincerely and deeply sorry that an act of personal 
violence fell upon a man who must permit me to call him my 
friend--* on Mr. James Fraser, a gentleman to whom I am under 
the ties of many obligations, and of the most sincere friendship. It 
would be absurd if, in the passes of his own Magazine, I further 
expatiated upon the leelings which actuated my lieart and my mind 
when I saw him suffering IVom the effects of having been struck 
down by ruffian violence. I heard and I believe — nay, I know, 
far why am I here to resort to the professional technicalities of the 
law ?— *that foul advantage had been taken of his defenceless situ- 
ation—that if he had been equal in strength to any of the professed 
pugilists whom the Berkeleys once were fond of patronizing (and 
one of whom, in the present instance it appears was present for the 
purpose of backing the assailant), he had, in consequence of tiie 
surprise and tlie brutality, small chance of success — and that 
against a person of power imd agility so much superior, and so 
much more cultivated, chance there was none — when I saw this> 
if I afterward did what X own is not on the strict principles of 
Christian rnle to be defended, I hope that there will be found some 
palliation for my conduct. 

The question of duelling must, however, be postponed for u 

^ Mr. Judge, as editor of a news] up ct in Cheltenham, had offended Colo- 
nel Beikeley, who assaalted hini, in return, in a brutal manner, and was 
east hi heavy damages for the brutal and cowardly deed, at Gloucester 
Assises. — M. 
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period, until I go into the main ground of quairel. with the artiele. 
As for the criticifim, I have no notion of apologiziDg. I hold 
firmlj to the right which I or any other person) Whig, Tory, or 

Radical, possessed of tlie power of writing, may claim of express- 
' ing their opinion on matters literary or political. What I said 
might be harsh ; but if a gentleman knows his business as a gen- 
tleman, he should know that words are to be settled hj those who 
speak them, and by nobody else^ 

Mr. Berkeley was not so ignorant as to belieye that the articfe 
which offended him was written by Mr. Fraser* If he bad any 
matter of complaint agmnst the reyiew of his book, he might have 
answered it in literature or in law ; or, if he preferred a course 
neither literary nor legal, he ought to have taken care tliat he 
made no mistake as to the person on whom his retaliation was to 
fall. A literary answer was, I suppose, not to be thought upon 
without dismay ; and as he personally attacked another for what 
he could not have had the slightest difficulty in finding out 
was done by me, I must now confine myself to the legal com- 
plaints which he made of the ugury he had suffered. They are 
the following : 

1 . That an attack wn- uuide upon his family in many ways, but in 
a manner most peculiarly insulting and injurious upon his mother. 

2. That he was held up, by implication, as being as mean in 
conduct and chajraeter as the reviewer maintained the hero of 
Berkekff CakU to be. 

3. That it was insinaated, in a commentary on a passage of the 
book, that he was capable of such ungentlemanlike conduct to 
women, as to expose him to the most unpleasant consequ< ]ices. 

4. That an uncalled-for allusion had been made to the Countess 
of EuBton, who had therefore every right to be offended. 

5. That Lord Euston had been advised to uses horsewhip over 
Mr. Berkeley's shoulders. 

6. That Mr. Berkeley's character as a gentleman had been 
conclusively jeopardized by his work. 

I eannot find any other malter of niueh importance in the decla- 
ration, and the al)ove were the points on w^hieh Mr. Thesiger 
dwelt. As the first requires an answer at some length, I shall take 
the others before I proceed to discuss it. 
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The second and third points, after all, are but one in essence. 
Of Mr. Grantley Bericeley I scarcely knew any thing ; at this 
moment I do not know him by sight, and should not be able to 

recotrni^e him if accident were to throw us together. I had heard 
someiliing of his appearance in Parliament ; but iiia ellbrts at 
legislation are never alluded to but as matters of jest. Those who 
take the trouble of reading the review of his novel will see that I, 
on general grounds, entertain an unfavorable opinion of the dass 
of men to which be belongs. Some affaire, in which membere of 
his house — I repeat it, that of himself I knew nothing — figured 
before the public, did not tend to impress me with the opinion that 
works emanating from Berkeley Castle would be remarkable for 
rigidity of morals. With these feelings I read the work ; and 
finding its hero, not only abandoning, at the bidding of his Bttpe* 
rior, the lady on whom he had fixed bis affections, but actuaOy 
making hunself the go-between of their secret loves, the bearer of 
notes, the framer of assignations, and the ready messenger to pro* 
cure stolen interviews — finding him proiessing the tenderest love 
for his w ife (professing it not merely to herself, whom he wished 
to deceive, but to his readei-s, to whom, of course, he was pouring 
forth his secrets), while he was carrying on a heartless intrigue 
with a married woman, whose remorse drives her to death, her 
hver rejoicing in getting rid of the inconvenience of her devoted 
affection — finding that the novel was filled with low intrigues, and 
its tone throughout indiciitive of a degrading appreciation of the 
female character — it was not much to be \s on«lered at if I con- 
ceived a disgust for sucli a personage, and a contempt for the wri- 
ter who made him his hero. I have already said, that if I had 
written less hastily, or had the opportunity of revising what I 
wrote, I should bare used terms less liable to the angry comments 
of Mr. Berkeley's counseL Their purport would, however, have 
been essentially the same. As for the comment u|)on the asser- 
tion that the writer had, through his devotion to female charms, 
been occasionally so led away by his fi ( lings as to place himself 
in situations of an unpleasant kind, I do not retract a word of it. 
His meaning is plain ; and I hope I shall have the men and women 
of England in this case with me, that if any man attempts, as the 
passage clearly intimates, to take advantage of the unprotected 
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condition of a kdy, to offer ber insult, he deserves to be rang out, 

or kicked out, according as to what she thinks the more judicious 
course for her to adopt. ^Ir. Thesiger most justly described such 
a man as the meanest of all coward?. T never charged, nor do I 
now charge, Mr. Grantley Berkeley with having done any thing 
of the kind ; hut, speaking hypothetically, I maintained that if he 
ever acted according to the practice described in his novel as 
being familiar to his hero, he amply deserved to be treated in the 
manner I suggested. 

As for offering insult to the Countess of EuBton, I do -not think 
that any one who reads the passage witliout prejudice, or a pre- 
determined desire to find fault, could discover any thing of the 
kind. I most solemnly declare the thought never crossed my 
mind. Every thing I have heard of Lady Euston — and since 
this affiur I have heard much — is of the most pure and honorable 
character. I meant no more than what I said. I thought, alter 
the very intelligible declaration iliaL the writer was of so warm a 
disposition that he could not resist the influence of female charms 
when placed within their sphere, it was impertinent to allude to 
the happy hours he had passed in the company of the Countess^ 
and I think so still. I am misinformed if her ladyship did not fed 
the dedication as an intrusive affiront Whether she did or not, 
I assert that I had no notion of speaking of her in any other tenns 
than those of respect. That I am not now saying this for the 
first time will be proved by the following correspondeni»e. I 
should premise, tiiat the assault was committed on Mr. Fraser, on 
Wednesda) . August Sd, and that I met Mr. Grantley Berkeley on 
Friday^ the oth. 

Loan BUBT09 Aim MB. OSAKVILia BBBKBCBT TO BB. MAAIXX, 

" Travellers' Club, Pall Mall, Amnst 7, 1836 
** Lord Enston and Mr. Granville Berkeley would be glad to know whether 
Dr. Maginn has any objection to state, in the most explicit iiiauner possible, 
thut it was not bis intention to throw out the smallest insinuation against 
Lady Enston, when he coapled her name with the two qnotalaons from Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley's noyel of Berkeley CattU/* 

When this letter was delivered to nfe, I inunediatelj wrote this 
reply: — 
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DB. MAOimr TO TBS SASL OV BtTSTOW. 

** 52 Beaumont Street, Marylebone, Monday , August 8. 

" Dr. Maginn presents his compliments to Lord Boston. He has learned 
that his lordship thought he has reiison to complain, on behalf of the 
Countess of Eiistou, with respect to some observations in a review of a novel 
called Berkeleij Cf^^ffr. which review was published in Fraser's Magazine. It ' 
is now a matter ol sotne notoriety that Dr. Mai^-inn is the author of the arti- 
cle complained of ; and lie hastens to assure Lord Eiiston, that he never for a 
moment intended to olFer the slightest aflrout to the Countess of Euston ; 
and that if it is conceived he has done so, he begs to state, in any language 
thai may be deBired, his deep regret that he should be Biupected of sach a 
piece of ancaUed*for and mijast impertinence. 

" ]>r. Maginn wonld have addrewed this note to Lady Emton, and in tenns 
of stronger apology, but that he feared that her IduSyship might have looked 
upon it as an intrusion not wanantable; he therefore takes the oonne of 
sending Ilis letter to Lord Euston. 

'*Jjcfrd Euston, 4re,, ire*, (f^** 

This note was delivered to Mr. Granville Berkeley, on the con- 
dition that it was to be considered as an apology to the Countess 
of Boston for an imaginary ofience, and that no public use was to 
be made of it* Mr. GnuiTille Berkeley promised, on his own part 
and that of Lord Euston, that it should not go beyond the private 
circle of the iamily and these gentlemen hare, as I knew they 
T^■(>uld, honorably kept tlitiir word. I hope there is no breach of 
etiquette in publishing their brief and business-like note. I have 
done so to introduce mine, which will I trust show that an imper- 
tinent feeling toward the Countess of Euston never entered my 
imwg«»i»*»ft"- With respect to the recommendation of the use <^ 
a horsewhip, on which so much stress was laid, it is scarcely wor- 
thy of a serious thought. If Lord Euston had felt the affimt, as 
I imagine he might have felt it, he would have acted with great 
propriety in luUowing my recommendation. I am quite sure, 
however, that he would not have been such a ruffian as to strike 
a man when he was down. His lordship must forgive me for 
the silly joke applied to his personal appearance. It IS no harm, 
after aU, to he called a thin piece of Parliament. I should be ex- 
tremely sorry if the heir of the house of Grafton were to emulate 
the accomplishments cultivated by persons of brawnier frame'. 

With respect to the sixth charge against me, that I had repre- 
sented Mr. Grantley Berkeley as undeseniring of the character of 

23 
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a gentloman, I leave it to those who have'exaiiilned his conduct in 
this and other transactions, to say if I were right or wron^ in my 
infei*enoe. It is a matter which much more nearly concerns the 
gentlemen of West Gloucestershire, if there happen to be any 
theiei than it concerns me. 

The first charge against mj article is the most materiaL It is 
set down as a great crime, that I dared to say that the decision ot 
the House of Lords was that T.ord Segrave is iUegitimate. Let 
the (iLiarrt'l, then, be with tlie House of Lords. I am amusi d by 
some dunderheaded scribblt rs, who find no fault with my having 
alluded to the illegitimacy of Lord Segrave, but complain that any 
notice should be taken of the peculiar Haison between his lordship's 
&ther and mother. The House of Lords has voted bim to be a 
natural son — so be it ; but if you say that his mother was unmar- 
ried when he was born, you ai e a slanderer ! 

To rubbish such as tliis I disdain to reply. I repeat what is 
said in the review — Wliat brings the man so long known to us as 
Colonel Berkeley into the Hon>'^ of Lords as Lord Segrave? He 
once passed by the title of Lord Dursley, and for a while assumed 
that of Earl of Berkeley. Where are these titles now ? With 
infinite scorn I look upon the pretext, that respect for the fiune of 
the Countess of Berkeley prevents the assumption of the peerage 
undoubtedly possessed by the laiiiily. Of the gentleman who is 
by law Earl of keley I have not the honor of knowing any 
thing, and his motives may be respectable ; but the fact that Lord 
Segrave sits in the Peers by any other title than that which would 
have of right belonged to him if he had been born hi wedlock, is 
of Itself a waiving of the daim. Nay^ more— if Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley were to survive his immediately preceding brother, Mr. 
Moreton Bei kel(;y, can he say that he himself would not assume tiie 
present f/w«^A-dormant honor ; or, if he declined doing so, can he 
pjiwuse the same ibrbearance from his heir ? Indeed, his prefix- 
ing, by permission, the addition of Hon, to his name, while his 
eldest brother remained without a title, is conclusive, so fiir as the 
delicacy of the case is concerned. 

I confess, no matter to what degree of being unknown it may 
consign me, that I thought the Countess of Berkeley was dead.* 

« She died ia 1844.— M. 
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]\luny years had elapsed since I had heard any thin^ about her: 
the events whicli brought the lady's lame into question occurred 
more than hall' a century ago ; the investigation into the Berkeley 
peerage occurred in 1811, which is now distant from us by a 
quarter of a century. Is it not absurd to think that a reference, 
in ha2f a dosen lines, to a matter judicially recorded, and annually 
noticed in every Peerage, could excite personal wrath in the bosom 
of a man who could not hiive been more than a dozen years old 
when the Lords were deciding that his niotlier was not Tnarried 
at the time indicated by wiiat they voted to be a forged entry in a 
church book. I should as soon have thought of being called to 
account by the Duke of St. Albans for referring to the case of 
Nell Gwynn. If the members of the Berkeley family are desi- 
rous of finding a mark for their animosity, let me recommend them 
the Duke of Ruckingham, who (he was then marquess) swore 
that their father committed I'orgery. Tliey may beUeve me when 
I tell them that what is contained in public documents cannot be 
suppressed ; and tliat their endeavor to put down allusion to it, by 
resenting its publication on men of humble degree, while they cau- 
tiously abstain from taking notice of its solemn assertion by per- 
sonages of the highest rank, will be worse than useless. 

I had not for a long time looked over the Berkeley case ; arid 
now tliat I have in some degree made myself master oi" its leading 
features, I say, unreservedly, that I think tlie Countess of Berke- 
ley to have been au ill-used and a betrayed woman. I think it 
impossible to have come to any other decision than that at which 
ihe Lords arrived ; but that she acted upon motives which, if they 
cannot be defended, may be excused, is plain from all parts of the 
evidence. The testimony ci Mr. Chapean is much more affecting 
than a wagon-load of such romances as Bcrki'Icy Cmfk. Lest it 
should be again imagined that I am writing with an intent to hurt 
the feelings of the Countess of Berkeley, I pass by all recapitula- 
tion of this unhappy case. But I pass them not until I say, that, 
though stem morality cannot defend lapses from virtue, yet hard 
must be the heart which cannot find in the story deep and tender 
palliatives $ and immaculate, indeed, should be the hand that would 
fitoop for the casting of the stone. The Countess of Berkeley will 
not care a farthing for my sentimeuts on such a subject ; but for 
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my own sake, I say, that if I had known the evidence in the 
Berkeley case six months ago as well as X know it now, no trace 
of reference to her history should have fallen from my pen. But 
her own son is in &uit. Why drag before us the history of the 
Berkelejs, with a story so unfortunately prominent before our eyes? 
VRij put people in mind of ^ my grandfather," when, in leaUljf 
of Ms paternal grandiather nothing .whatever is known, while the 
history of his maternal grandfather is detailed with a searching 
minuteness in a goodly folio ? 

It would, perhaps, be only fair to say that Mr. Graulley Berke- 
ley ifi uot the iirdt of his lamily who has appeared in print. My 
readers may be amused by a specimen of the correspmidence of 
his aunty which appears in the aboTementioned foho^ p» 168. She 
was a convenient lady, who lived in Charles Street, Beikeley 
Square ; and the letter is addressed to a Mrs. Foote, with whom 
the present Countess of Berkeley was at that time living as 
lady's-maid. 

" Bfa^mif-oActoated by the generosity of your carictor I take the Liberty 
of Scribeling to you Bagging if it will not be Too great a favour that my sis- 
ter may oome to Town the week after Christmas as I am obUged to go in the 
Country the week following and shod be happy to eee her before I go I Beg 

Madam I may not make it Hill convcnant t(5 you or give yon the smallest 
Tru^ilo would rcathcr surter any disopintraent my selfe than be thought ira- 
pii Liuunr or regardless of your favour to my sister. She poor thing has long 
been m want of a friend and She tells me but for you Kindness to her she 
would have been more unfortunate exkusc me Madam for saying Heaven 
will reward your generous condecentioa to My sister and Beleave me I am 
with real humility your humble Sir"* *' S. TcRNora." 

Such literature is worthy of the authorship of BerMty Cattk, 
Mr* Grantley Berkeley's unde, Mr* William Tudor (which was 
his name by perjury), is worthy of being the hero of that romance. 

In some ridiculous articles which I have seen, it has been objected 
to me that I called Mr. Grantley Berkeley'? father an old dotard. 
1 did no such thing ; but Mr. Grantley Berkeley's uncle (see p. 
444 of the Evidence before the Lords) called him " a Hogue of 
Quality." I leave it to the fools of quality to disentangle the 
difGsrence. 

I have now, I think, answered all the olgeetions to the review 
of Berkeley Caade. For that review Mr. Berkeley took nhat I 
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shflli ever consider to be a savage and cowardly revenge on Mr. 

Fraser ; and for half killing his victim, a jury a^^ aided a line of 
£100 ! I have never he^inl but one opinlun of that verdict. It 
appears to me to decide that a rich maa may wreak his vengeance 
in any dastardly way he thinks fit, on any person who has offended 
him, at the expense of a mere triflei Of the jury who gave the 
verdict J Wish to be silent ; except to say, that it has afforded me 
a justification, to some extent, for having done what I cannot con- 
scientiously approve. The diicd is a relic of barbarous ages, when 
it was deemed necessary, in consequence of the weakness of peace- 
ful law, to guai'd the feeble against the strong by provisions sub- 
jecting personal collisions of moment to certain rules. The un- 
protected were excused, and the strong were matched against the 
strong. Law at last obtained the masteiy, and the duel was 
banished to the fantastic court of honor; bnt there it lost not its 
original feature. No personal advantage ought to be allowed: the 
touch of a liorscwhip, the flap of a G^love, is a sufficient demonstra- 
tion of hostile intentions. In England, or rather in London, it is 
supposed that persons occupied in shopkeeping avocations are not 
expected to give or to receive challenges. It is, therefore, an act 
of cowardice for a man calling himself a gentleman to assault a 
tradesman. A countryman of mine was in the habit of saying, 
that, for duelling purposes, he considered every man a gentleman 
who wore a clean shirt once a week. "Without going to that ex- 
treme, we may lairly say, that when we offer insult or violence to 
any man, we place that man on our level. Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley, not differing, I admit, finom the members of the society in 
which he moves, does not admit this proposition. It appears 'to 
him, and, I am sorry to say, to the jury, that he may exercise his 
personal strength in ukiug any truculent vengeance he chooses 
for a hundred pounds. Here, then, I tliink I was called for. I 
have admitted, repeatedly, that I do not defend the duel ; but if it 
is to be palliated at all, it must be in such cases as that in which I 
have been engaged. Dr. Johnson has said, that private war is to 
be defended on the same principle as public war. Some excep- 
tion may be taken to the analogy of our great moralist ; but in this 
case of mine, I came forward to protect from brute outrage a 
class of persons whom it pleases a puppy code to insult I do not 
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pretend to the femilj honors of the house of Berkeley ; but I am 
a man whom Ti<f one can insult without exposing himself to those 

consequences wliith arc the last alternative of ix gentleman, if [ 
wish to insist upon it. T liave no lady nearly conii«M;ted to mo 
for whom I have either to blush or to bully : and no class of per- 
60DS with whom I am connected shall, 1 hope, feel their interests 
compromised in my bands. Of the details of the duel between 
Hr. Grantlej Berkeley and myself I shall say nothing, further 
than that JL beUeve both seconds acted in such a manner as they 
thought most serviceable to their principals ; and of my second 
Hugh Fraser), I cannot f«peak in any oiher terms than those 
of the highest approbation. I have lieard it said that allowing 
three shots to be exchanged was ill-judged ; but he permitted it in 
order that the quarrel might be brought to an end at once. lie 
felt^and after circumstances justified him in the feeling that it was 
to be made a ^unily afiair upon the pariof the Berkeleys ; and he 
decided that no room should be left for cavil upon their parts. 

1 have now done with this dispute, 1 suppose, for ever ; but I 
must call attention to a ]>art of the sptM-eh of ^Ir. Tliesiger. lie. 
a})pealefl. in miti^ration of damaoes, to the i'act that the gentleman 
insulted in the article was a justice of peaoe, an officer in the 
army, and a Member of Parliament. Tory as I am, and liabitu« 
ally respecting rank and station, I do not imagine that birth, dig- 
nity, or ofiSoe, command of themselves respect The holder of 
these advantages should not abuse them to their dishonor. If 
ruffian and cowardly violence is a quiilihcation for a magistrate, I 
recommend Lord John Russell by all means to retaui Mr. Grautley 
"Berkeley in the commission of the peace. If striking an unarmed 
man, with all advantage of strength and numbers, be fitting for an 
officer under his msyesty's colors, Lord Fitzroy Somerset* oagbl 
to deem Mr. Grantley Berkeley an ornament to any mess-table to 
which he is attached; and if exhibitions of stupidity and violence 
are qualifications for the reformed Parliament, I wish the intelli- 
gent and independent electors of West Gloucestershire joy of their 
representative. William Maginn. 

* The hue Loid Raglan. ^M. 

THE END. 
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